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The need for manuals for use in training of personnel for 
psychological warfare operations was discussed in several in- 
terested agencies in the spring of 1951. Several other major 
requirements for research needed in relation to psychological 
warfare were considered at the same time. A conference held 

at the Human Resources Research Institute of the Air University 
at Maxwell Air Force Base at that time was the occasion for ini- 
tial consideration of ways and means of providing for these needs. 

The Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare of the Army 
took an active interest in the problems presented, and in the up- 

t shot it was agreed that the Operations Research Office should 
undertake to play the coordinating role and provide majer effort 
for the provision of training manuals, while some other projects 
were undertaken by other agencies. 

The preparation of training manuals is not an ordinary or 

- normal task for an operations research agency. The Operations. _ 
Research Office would not regard the preparation of such man- 

i uals on military subjects in general as part of its proper mis- 

sion for the Army. At the time in question, however, it was a 

: fact that the small staff engaged in operations research in psy- 

i chological warfare in the Operations Research Office was the 
only such staff available to undertake such a task. It wae alsoa 
fact that the lac of such training manuals as were desired re- 
flected the lack of organization of knowledge and theory of psy- 
chological warfare, which was a hampering circumstance for 
operations research in the suoject as well as for planning and 
operations in the same connection. | 

The preparation of a training manual presents a number of 
probiems that permit no direct and precise scientific solution. 
At what level of knowledge and intelligence and interest on the 
part of the student should the text be aimed? How far should 

} the text take sides in matters on which leading experts are in 
controversy? How far should the beginning student, whatever 
level is assumed, be led into the technical refinements of the 
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problem in an initial study course? How far should he be made 
an expert himself, or how far should it be assumed that he will 
be subject to varied assignments of which psychological warfare o oa 
may be only one and a temporary one at that? r 
We will not claim pretentious certainty concerning the 
assumptions we have made as to the answers to these questions, 
We have tried to prepare what amounts to an intelligent and in- 
telligible text for students of college caliber who do not have 
previous serious background in the subject and who are not 
embarking on professional careers or SEKAR graduate degrees 
in this particular field. 
It should also be mentioned that we have no illusion that the 
present text can stand, or should stand, as too good to be im- 
proved. It should serve especially as a focus for critical con- | 
sideration of what such a text should be, of how it can be improved, 
of tests as to its adequacy, and eh improved versions based on 
further experience. 
This volume is one of three that were undertaken at the start 
of the program two years ago. It is meant as a general intro- , 
duction to the principles and practice of psychological warfare. | 3 
The second volume will be concerned primarily with the media ' 
of communication—leaflets, radio, etc.—and the third will con- g : 
stitute a casebock of practical examples of psychological war- E 
fare techniques. : 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
May 1953 
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Chapter l 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Psychological warfare is one of the means nations use to pro- 
mote their policies and objectives vis-à-vis the outside world. 
Nations have been waging it ever since there have been nations 
(although psychological warfare does happen to be a new name 
for it), but it has only recently come to be regarded as a distinct | 
government activity that ought to be performed by specially trained 
professionals. Perhaps the most effective way to give an over -ali 
view of psychological warfare is to sketch it briefly in action in 
ancient and modern times, relate it to communication theory, 
then define it and its terminology, classify it by missions and 
apparent source, and, finally, relate it to policy and command. 


Cains ” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN OTHER TIMES 


History and literature are full of examples of the use of psy- 
chological warfare (or, more briefly, psywar} many of them dating 
back to a time long before the term itself came into use. 

One of the earliest literary accounts of the use of psywar is 
found in Homer's Iliad. Troy, a stoutly defended walled city, had 
been besieged for years by a sea-borne invasion army from Greece. 
The two enemies had reached a stalemate. Many of the heroes on 
both sides had fallen. When the impasse seemed unbreakable, the 
Grecks hit upon a strategem. They built a huge wooden horse and 
placed it before the gates of Troy. Then they boarded their ships 
and sailed away~—ostensibly for Greece. The T-ojans supposed 
that the Greeks had given up the seige and had left the horse as a 
: gift of peace. With wild rejoicing they opened the gates of the 
city—as the Greeks had guessed they would-—and brought the horse 

. i inside to be the center of a victory celebration. When the party 
4% was over and the Trojans were sleeping it off, the Greek troops 
who were hiding in the horse came out—for the horse had been 
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made hollow, and big enough to hold a group of men. They came 
out of hiding and opened the gates of the city to the Greek army, 
-hich had sailed stealthily back by night. The Greeks won a 
zomplete victory. “Trojan horse” is still used today to indicate a 
a deception, and “beware the Greeks bearing gifts“ has been 4 
common adage for 2500 years. Today, as in the days of Hector | — 
and Achilles, military commanders. still use the psywar of dis- i 
play or planned deception. ay 
Probably as old as the story of the Trojan horse is the Biblical . 
account of Gideon's use of psywar in his successful defense of : E 
Jerusalem against the vastly superior forces of the invading 
Midianites, Gideon was aware that his army would be overwhelmed 
if he were to commit it to open battle with the enemy. He therefore 
picked 360 men and equipped each with a trumpet and torch, an 
earthen pitcher being placed over ezch of the torches to conceal af 
its light until the appropriate moment. Under cover of darkness 
Gideon placed his small force ina circle around the enemy. At 


midnight, when the Midianite guard was being changed, Gideon “a 
ordered the pitchers smashed to expose the lighted torches. At +e 
the same time, each of the 300 sounded his trumpet. Aroused . 7 
{rom their sleep and believing themselves under attack, the of 
Midianites feli into panic and fought with each other in the dark- : 


ness. The survivors fled in confusion, and were hunted down 
at will by the Jews. This use of deliberately induced panic is 
perhaps the earliest in recorded history. 

In China the Emperor Wang Mang, wher he was trying to put 
down some rebels, collected all the animals from the imperial 
menagerie and took them along in the hope that they would intimi- 
date the enemy. The rebels attacked first, however. and in the 
excitement of battle the animals got loose and panicked Wang's 
own troops. Wang thus became the victim of one of the Communist 
techniques of psywar, namely, that of “depressing and unnerving 
the enemy commander.” Says Paul Linebarger: “It undermined 
his health; he drank to excess, ate nothing but oysters, and let 
everything happen by chance. Unable to stretch out, he slept 
sitting on a bench.“ The incident also serves as a reminder of 
how psywar sometimes boomerangs. 

Temujin, the Genghis Khan, is commonly believed to have 
achieved his conquests with limitless hordes of wild Tatar horse- 
men, who overran the world by sheer weight of numbers. It now 
seems certain, however, that the sparsely settled countryside of ° 
inner Asia could not possibly have produced such hordes. The 
empire of the Khan was conquered by bold military inventiveness — 
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The Mongols used 


plus the application of psywar in many forms 
to increase their 


rumor, display, and other psywar techniques 
nd ferocity and thus frighten ieir enemies. 


| reputation for numbers a 
d Even today, historians still fail to appreciate the lightness of the 

forces, the resourcefulness of command, and the military psywar 
genius with which the Mongols hit Asia and Europe seven centuries 

it remains to add that, like the Nazis, the Mongols never 
learned to adapt psywar to peaceful ends. They neither made 

friends of the conquered populations nor converted them nor re- 

i y ruled for a few years, and then went 

| back where they came from. The successes and failures of 


Mongol psywar point up the importance of clearly understanding 
d efficiently and well before and during 


ago. 
| placed them. They merel 


that, even if psywar 1s use 
the shocting, one must still kn 


for peace. 
Much of the psywar o 


ow how to use as an implement 


f the American Revolution is familiar to 
all of us, although we have not usually thought of it as such. 
Davidson has called attention to the extensive use made cf psywar 
by the colonists in organizing and accomplishing the Revolution. 

s They used songs, plays, newspapers, sermons, pamphlets, and 

Even the Declaration of Independence was used, 


4 periodicals. 

3 and with remarkable effectiveness, for psywar. Thomas Paine, 

; the greatest pamphleteer of the American cause, merits careful 
study as a master of the written word for psywar purposes. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN MODERN TIMES 


ocess of psywar remains essen- 


In the twentieth century the pr 
eated the Midianites, but like 


tially what it was when Gideon def 
many other human enterprises it has become infinitely more 
complex. The development of mass communication—broadcasting, 


world-wide wire news services, mobile printing presses, motion 


pictures—provides instruments of psywar previously undreamed 


of, as may be seen from the scale on which they were used in 


World War II as compared with previous wars. 
No one who lived through or read about the collapse of France 


in 1940 will ever forget the Nazi development of psywar as a 
major weapon of attack. The Nazis’ use of radio, the press, group 
meetings abroad, agents, display, “fifth column” terrorism, and, 

i . once violence had actually begun, screaming dive bomber s—the 
memory of these is terrifyingly familiar to all of us. The Nazis 
gave the first full-dress demonstration of what psywar can accom- 
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plish with the new tools of mass communication and the new weapons 
of military warfare. And once the meaning of what they had done 
came to be understood, all the major combatants who had not al- 
ready done so were compelled to institutionalize psywar in their 
own arrangersents for war. 

The term “psychological warfare” came into use in the United 
States in the early days of World War Ii, largely to denote certain 
government-sponsored operations undertaken before Pearl Harbor. 
It was thought that these operations might meet with greater popu- 
lar and Congressional approval unde. that name than if they had been 
given the name that was at that time most common, that.is, propa- 
ganda, The first American peacetime psywar agency was set up in 
1941 by a Presidential order establishing the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Information. The text of the authorizing order makes, 
curiously, no mention of the dissemination of information. Osten- 
sibly, for political purposes, the COI had deen organized to collect 

y, it was understood (though never written 


infor mation. However 

down) between the President and William J. Donovan, who became 
i 
| 
| 


a sma SY ECTS, ARTY — : casi 


Spas +See TP ga CET PIERS, 


— 


Coordinator, that a foreign infor mation service would be established 
within the Col to beam short-wave broadcasts to foreign countries. 
As a note on public and official sensitivity to the term “propaganda,” 
it is a matter of record that the first official public document using 
this term did not appear until March of 1943. This was an executive 
order defining the respective missions of the Office of War Infor- 
mation and the Office of Strategic Services. Since that time the 
greater inclusiveness and appropriateness of the term psychological 
warfare” has been clearly recognized, and it is the term commonly 
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s, full or part time, of American 


psywar personnel during and since World War II will illustrate how 


widely inclusive the term 
involved not only in radio broad 
publications but also in such activities as the delivery of surrender 
leaflets by artillery shell and bomb, the delivery of messages by 
loudspeaker to enemy troops, the V for Victory campaign, the 

sonic deception cover plan for the Normandy invasion, the making 
of dczumentary films and their exhibition on mobile projection 

nge of students and professors 
f dummy guns and vehicles 
and the appointment of a 


units to liberated peoples, the excha 
with foreign countries, the erection o 
to confuse enemy air reconnaissance, 
lieutenant general to command an invasion force made up of decoy 
stockpiles and false radio signals. This last activity is such an 


interesting example of psywar deception that the story deserves 
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J. McNair was brought to 

ke the Germans think he had 
command an invasion base. They were allowed 

to hear radio messages to and from this supposed base, and to g 
observe what looked like Allied efforts to conceal its stockpiles 

from aerial observation. Actually, the base was completely 

imaginary, merely a part of the cover plan for OVERLORD (that 

is, the invasion of Europe). Yet the Germans were 30 completely 

deceived by the maneuver that several divisions were withheld | ° 
from countering the Normandy invasion 1n order to meet McNair's fe i 
imaginary army when it should strike. Needless to say, this 

tour de force of psywar contributed greatly to Allied success in 


holding the beachheads. 
The tactics of hostile psy 
conflict situation. For exampl 


When Lt Gen Lesley 


telling again. 
it was planned to ma 


England in 1944, 
been appointed to 


war may be illustrated from any 
e, consider a fight between two 


schoolboys. They threaten, swagger, and grimace, each in the ; 7 
hope of scaring the other out and thus winning the victory with- 


out fighting for it. You will notice that even this elementary f 
“psywar” is closely related to direct action; it requires the 

threat of action before it is effective. If neither boy backs off, 
the boys may go from the the stage of direct 


stage of psywar to 
action. Fists fly. Even in the midst of a fist fight, however, . 
r is part of the conflict. 


The deft motions of head and 
shifting glances, side steps, jabs, 


3 and feints are 
communicating deliberately misleading messages to the opponent, 3 
him at a disadvantage. i 


with a view to putting Less subtle forms 
of psywar are the taunting words tossed back and forth. Action 


is used, some of the time, 45 a psywar symbol rather than for 
its direct result. One boy eases UP, backs up, protects himself. 
He is trying to communicate a message that he is tired and 
frightened. The encouraged opponent presses his apparent ad- 
vantage, rushes in, relaxes his caution. When he leaves a big 
enough opening, the little psychological warrior suddenly steps 
forward and swings a punch to his opponent's unprotected nose. 
There may be yet other psychological operations going on as 
the two boys pummel each other in the school playground. One 
boy may be trying to communicate messages to other boys on 
the lot that will persuade them to accept him as 4 leader. The 
other may be trying to impress a girl who has shown signs of 
liking the curly-headed lad in the front scat. 
From a schoolyard scrap to the Nazi “strategy of terror” or 


the Communist propaganda of world revolution if 4 long step. 
Yet the principles are the same. Substitute, {or the boys, nations; 


psywa 
‘shoulders, 
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for the girl, a neutra! nation whose help and friendship are coveted; 
for the conflict situation in the schoolyard, a conflict of aims, 
wants, or needs in which the fulfillment of the national policy ob- 
jectives of two nations are in conflict. In such a situation between 
nations, as in Newtonian physics, it is impossible for two bodies 

to occupy the same space at the same time, and so, in one degree 


or another, there is war. The term “cold war“ has come into our 
sanition that war sometimes exists between two 


is merely “politics continued by other means.“ Only when it has 
matured into reciprocal violence is it recognized by a formal 
declaration of war. And when the shooting war is over, action 
must still be taken and messages communicated for the purpose 
of consolidating che victory. l 
Thus psywar may be used in time of peace or time of war. It 


may be directed at one's ene mies or one's friends. It is likely 


to be used whenever 3 nation's leaders believe that the communi- 
ll help promote its 


cation of express or implied messages wi 


policies or attain its international objectives. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AS COMMUNICATION 


sive experience with psywar and the history 
of several thousand years of military campaigns in which, as we 
have seen, symbolic (that is, message) warfare invariably played 
a part, give us a body of practical knowledge on the methods, use, 
and administration of psywar. Our knowledge of the theory of 
psywar, however(that is, our knowledge of the body of principles 


by which we can predict how a given target in a given situation 


will respond to a given act of psywar) is derived from the human 


sciences. 
Psywar is not a science in the sense, for example, that physics 


or psychology may be called sciences. It is an application of 
science with a strong admixture of art. The reason for speaking 
of it as partly art will be understood if you recollect that a large 
part of psywar must be written or spoken or designed or displayed. 
The reason for speaking of it as an application of science you will 
grasp at once fram what it has in common with another area of 
military study, namely, ballistics. Ballistics is the specialized - 
study of those physical laws that relate to the firing of weapons. 

It uses the basic physical formulas of mass, gravitation, distance, 


Ten years of inten 
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and velocity to determine the most eifective construction and use 

of guns and projectiles. Ballistics is therefore an application of 
science, that is, the application of the disciplined knowledge of 
physics, mathematics, and chemistry to a special area of problems. 
And just as dallistics depends on the physical sciences, psywar 
depends on what we may call the “human sciences.” 

The basic process in psywar is communication. Its basic 
theory is therefore communication theory. In the last hundred 
years the human sciences, notably psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and political science, as they have developed and perfected 
their own central disciplines have had to give increasing attention 
to the problem of communication. Education, journalism, adver- 
tising, public opinion measurement, human relations, labor rela- 
tions, military morale studies, and community studies have all 
served as laboratories for developing a body of theory about 
communications. Study by study, experiment by experiment, 
research has analyzed what happens when people communicate 
with one another, formulated hypotheses about the process involved, 
and achieved greater and greater skill in predicting its effects and 
laying down rules. as to how to achieve this effect rather than that 


* 
— — — e — — — D 


one. | 
Increasingly complex experiments with animals and human 


beings have, over many decades, helped to clarify the relations 
of stimulus to response that lie at the he art of all communi- 
cation. A special case of this is the long series of studies of ` 
human learning, out of which have come the “laws” of frequency, 
reward, readiness, belongingness, intensity, primacy and recency, 
and reinforcement; the systematized knowledge of learning and 
forgetting curves, and of motivations to learn; and the several 
systematic thecries of learning that seek to combine experimental 
knowledge into a structure of principles. There have likewise 
‘been many studies of the symbols of communications, the meaning 
of meaning, and the problems involved in communicating symbols 
from one culture to another or from one person to others. In con- 
nection with the growth of the so-called “mass media,” there have 
been innumerable studies of communication behavior—which com- 
munications the recipients choose to receive out of those com- 
munications available to them, and their reasons for choosing 
them. There has been a long series of studies of collective be- 
havior: the nature of publics, masses, and crowds; the processes 
of group consensus, the ways in which new forms of group behavior, 
new goals, new leaders come into being; and, especially, the kind 
of group behavior that is associated with soc:al unrest, fear, in- 
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security, and hostility. Parallel to this have been studies of inter- 
group conflicts, and especially of the position and behavior of 
minority groups in society. Attempts have been made, especially 
in military and industrial situations, to analyze the nature of 
morale and the reasons for high“ and “low” morale. In the 
course of long study of cultural change, researchers have given 
attention to the question of how attitudes and opinions are formed, 
how public opinion arises and how it is changed, and to such mani- 
festations of public opinion as voting behavior. The way rumor — 
operates ina society is another of the numerous communication 
processes that have been studied at length. Increasing attention 
has been given to differences between cultures, particularly the 
different ways things are done, the different values and symbols, 
and the different group relations that are characteristic of dif- 
ferent nations and peopies. Finally, communication channels, 
attitude formation, group relations, coliective behavior, leader - 
ship roles, and tne other manifestations of communication to and 
within a society have been examined in their relation to the func- 
tioning of political systems. ! 

This, then, is the body of knowledge from which we derive, 
as well as it can be derived in the present incomplete state of 
research, a theory of psywar and it is this accumulating research 
that we draw on in Part II of this volume. The practice of psywar 
1s the application of this theory in the light of all available knowl- 
edge about policy and objectives, situations, capabilities, and 
targets. l 

A word of caution is in order at this point. ‘Although re search 
is accumulating very fast in the human sciences, our knowledge 
of many problems and processes in psywar is very slender. A 
student or practitioner of psywar must therefore be always on the 
lookout for new findings and always wary of trusting too confi- | 
dently in old practice. There will doubtless be many important 
research developments in this field in the next few years. 

Having reviewed the backgrouna of psywar at some length, 
we are better prepared to define it. 


$ 


DEFINITIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Psychological warfare is sometimes 50 defined as to imply 
thatit always involves the deliberate use of “symbolic communi- 
cation.” The difficulty with any such definition, indeed with most 

definitions of psywar, is that it leaves out too many things that 
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e business of psychological warriors--unless 


are demonstrably th 
nication” so broadly as to 


we use the term “symbolic commu | 
deprive it of its normal meaning. When UN airplanes roared’ 
months after the Communist invasion of 25 June 
1950, for example, they must have been recognized, and were in- 


| 

| 

| ° over Korea in the 

| g „ wey tended to be recognized, as tokens of the power and determination 

| ae of the free world to resist Communist aggression. To the extent 
that they were intended to be so recognized they were, clearly, 


intended to communicate a message to occupied South Korea and : l 


to the momentarily triumphant invasion troops. and were flying 


what were, in part at least, psywar missions. 
When one of those planes dropped a bomb on a Communist 
not, of course, Waging psywar against 
that gun position, it was engaged in direct military action. The 
Communist soldier whc was shot through the head in the course 
of the attack was not the victim of psywar, he was the victim of 
direct military action. But this does not invatidate our point, 
which is that psywar must be so defined as to recognize that 
` almost any military action may have a psywar aspect. A bomb 
i on a gun emplacement may help persuade another gun crew to 
Machine -gun bullets on a Communist convoy 
may help persuade anti-Communists in occupied territory to 
If these things happen incidentally, without being intended 


probably should not be called psywar. But 
h and such 


| 
i 


gun emplacement it was 


run or surrerder. 


resisi. 
f by the attackers, they 
if they are intended to be understood as conveying suc 
a message, they are psywar. 
The key words in any realistic definition of ps 
the above showing, have to be communication and message. Psy- 
war is the communication of messages, whether expressly or (as 
in the instances just noted) by implication. A leafiet and a radio 
broadcast communicate an explicit message; a show of naval 
force off the coast of a small country which has been remiss about 
its obligations under international law ts an implied message. In 
each case the idea is to accomplish something by means of z mes- 
sage that would otherwise have to be accomplished by the use of 
force or not at all. And in each case the something to be accom- 
plished is behavior on the part of -he recipient that, in the com- 
w, will forward his nation’s policies or render 
achievement of his nation’s objectives. 
can easily slip when 
like this: as its 
orm of warfare; 


ywar would, on 


; municator's vie 
more probable the 

There is another pitfall into which we 
fine psywar. We might argue 
ical warfare is a f. 
urpose of weakening 


á we attempt to de 
very name indicates, psycholog 


nations use it against their enemies, for the p 
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their will to fight and resist; to speak of its use on a friendly 

country, or to speak of its use in peacetime, is to abuse language. 

From a strictly dictionary point of view this may be a sound point. : 

~ i . Practically, given certain widely accepted usages of the term 5 

i “psychological warfare,” it leads to all manner of nonsense. The 

! Voice of America (VOA), for example, is a peacetime agency; its 

| 9 broadcasts are aimed by no means exclusively at potential enemies 

(besides which a potential enemy is not an enemy); it often seeks 

not to destroy but to build up the will to fight and resist; it thinks 
of itself as conducting a psywar operation, and students of psywar 
habitually think of it as America's major bet in the psywar field. 

© i Yet a definition based on the line of argument summarized at the 
beginning of this paragraph would require us to take no notice ù. 


- Be 


| VCA's operations in this volume, 
| 8 The reader will already have guessed the general shape of 

the definition to which we have been leading up: psychological 

warfare is the whole range of functions performed by psychological 
@ - warriors, whether inside or outside duly constituted psywar agencies. 

(The pilot of a plane flying a psywar mission is engaged in psywar í 

and is, for the moment at least, a psychologica! warrior.) It is, 

adm tte dly, a “circular” definition, but it has the advantage of 

excluding nothing that tke psychological warrior ought to think of 
B as part of the over-all enterprise in which he is engaged. Andit i 7 
: | will allow us to give due weight to certain facts that cannot, for ö 
. the reasons just mentioned, be overlooked in a working definition 
of psywar without creating difficulties. We can, for example, bear 
in mind that the normal end product of any psywar operation is 
explicit verbal messages, whether written or Spoken, and yet give 
due weight to the fact that sometimes the messages are implied, 
as illustrated in the next paragraph. We can bear in mind that 
psywar is often “waged™ in peacetime, “against” friends, “for” 
constructive purposes, and yet give due weight to the fact that one 
very important type of psywar is waged in wartime against enemies, 
mostly by soldiers, not civilians, and for purposes that are destruc- 
tive or even lethal. The one thing we must be careful to do in us- | 
ing so broad a definition of psywar is to be clear with ourselves 
and with our readers as to the type of psywar we are speaking 
about at each point in our discussion. 

We have said that psywar is one of the means nations use to 
promote their policies and objectives vis-a-vis the outside world. | n 
The othe: means, which we have alreaay noticed in connection 
with bombing raids, are by no means always easily separable 
from it. Tney include such things as war, military aid, blockade, 
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financial aid, diplomacy, and withholding diplomatic recognition. 
In all these—and we have deliberately moved back and forth be- 
tween hostile and friendly means -e have forms of action that 
may or may not have an intended message content, and insofar 
as they do have a message content may have a greater or lesser 
one. We may give economic aid to France because we wish it to 
be economically strong or because we think the giving of it will 
communicate to Frenchmen a message: “The United States is 
rich and generous, and for you not to be its allies would be foolish 
and ungrateful.” The US diplomat abroad may decline an invitation 
to a cocktail party at the Swiss Embassy because he does not wish 
to encounter the Belgian charge until he has had further word from 
Washington, or because he wishes to signal a nonverbal message 
to the Swiss Embassy: “We dislike certain things you are doing 
and propose to avoid you until you refrain from them.” A good 
example of an implied message is "Operat:on Magic Carpet";* 


AIRLIFT FOR ALLAH” 

The Koran ordera all the faithful, except slaves, en mithout com- 
panicas and those who cannot afford the journey, 2% make the B/, the 
holy pilgrimage to Mecca, al least once in their lifetime. Last fort aight, 
an the season of the B/ drew near once ayain, mote Aajjcs (pilgrima) 
than ever Lefore—hajyss from Turkey, Iran, Iraq and most of the desert 
cities and oases of North Africa—fattowed the Koran’s injunction and 
swarmed into the Lebanese city of Beirut, the ussal waystation of the 
road to Mecca. Each clutched in the voluminous folds of his ihram (the 
pileri m'a sheetlike uniform), an airline ticket to Jidda, the sirport sear 
est the holy city. 

There were goud rensons for the unusually large turnout. For one 
thing, the ordained day of the pilyrimage’s siatt this year fell on a Friday, 
and a pilgrim who makes the kajj on Friday (the Yoxlem sabbath) is seven 
times blessed and sure to achieve heaven. Fot another, Saudi Arabia’s 
King Ibn Saud, whose vil-rich country includes Mecca, had lifted the usual 
tax of $52 per pilgrim. Agonts of the three local airlines began selling 
tickets to Jidda like hot cakes. But when the holders turned up in Beirut, 
they found that there were not nearly enough planes to carry them. The 
hajjis began piling up in Beirut’s streets, in the mosques and at the air 
port. f 
They didn't complain. They didn’t protest. They just waited. For. 
bidden by Islamic law to wen hats on Aaj, they sat huddled hour after 
hour under the broiling sun, certain that Allah, in Bis wisdom, would some 
somehow get them to Mecc nh Lebanese peddiers did a land-office hugi- 
ness se'ling umbrellas against the fierce honte "Pallak, bajji [Out of the 
way, pilgrim)!” cried airport attendants. The huddled groups moved aside, 
returned and continued to wait—fur once on bajja Bo pilgrim ever turns back. 


—— an lege. d puts the nutnbet of pilgrims to heeccs each yes sta constant 700,000 
but since the count of ba Atal visitors ia usually fur ast of that numbet, the difference is 


bripeved by the laithiul to be made $ by a sullable number of meer. 
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Mirecie in Washington. On Thursday, with the holy days just a week 
away, dosporato airline officials appealed for help to Harold mor, able 
US Minister to Lebanon. Minor promptly dashed off a “night action? (most 
urgent) cable to Washing hat here was a real chance for 
the United States to mak ab world. Something of a mire 
cle then happened: the State Department point. At Rel Main 
airport in Wiesbaden, Germany, nt Wheelus Field in Tripoli, & Orly Field 
in Paris, US airmen were suddenly alerted for special duty. Three days 
later, the first of 13 huge US C-54s landed at Beirut’s airport. Next 
mor ri ng Oper & ſon Hoij waa under way. 

Each clutching a box lunch (bread, olives, cheese, fruit) provided in 
haste by the American Friends of the Middle Fast (organized by US Col- 
umniat Dorothy Thompson), tne à aj ji i were hustled aboard the big plane a. 
50 toa flight. All day long the transports Shuttled back and forth to 
Jidda. One old msn, deaf ard blind at 85, was led aboard a plane by his 
none bis la help sent by Allah,” the son told the US pilot. We ere 
linked together today by love and faith.“ Another passenger OB the magic 
carpet provides by the United Mates was irascible old Mull sh Kashani, 
lran's bitterly anti-Arerican religious leader. He rewarded dog-tired 
Pilota Captain Alfred Boasley of Atlanta and Lieut. Angelo Elmo of 
Washington with wet kisses on both cheeks. 

- Five daya later the last of 3763 stranied pilgrims was loaded sboarc 
the last flight. The airlift had traveled a total of 121,806 miles. Some 


of the US airmen had spent 27 out of 40 i 


hours in be air, but the trips had 
been more than worth it. The piigrims’ airlift had done more good than 
any other act of the Unite 


d State’s otherwise fumbling and unimaginative 
ection and inactiun in the Middle East. I 


L was the one success US diplo- 
macy could claim in a week of continued crises. The ke aalen oil dispute 
with Britain bed dragged on for more than a year, whiiec Iran slid to the 
edge of bankruptcy, chaos and Communism, hanging on the cliff like 
Pauline in her perils; laat week the United mos and Britain tried to 
settle the moss and were nauly tur ned down by lr an's Mossadegh. 

It would take a lot before Arabs would forgive the United States for 
its help to Israel, but Operation Magic Carpet might well be the begin 
ning. Speak ing for myself and 40 million Arab Moalema, Lebanon's 
Mufti Alaya told Minister Minor, “i would like to say that this is the 
turning point of American relation with the Nos lem world. This aid has 
be en not to governments, but to feople . It is neither military no econonr 
ic but apiritual.” 

"Then he issued an unprec 

include the American people -infidels t 
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edented order: thie year, the Acjjia wore to 
bough they mis their prayers. 


think of the means nations use in furthering 
inuum stretching from direct action with- 
message without any 
terms one end of the 


We may, in short, 
their objectives as 3 cont 
out any message content whatever to sheer 


direct-action content whatever. In practica 
continuum is a punch in the nose; the other is a series of words 


which seek to accomplish a desired aim without fighting for it. 

At one end of the continuum is the Communist attack on Korea; 

at the other 15 Communist propaganda about slave labor“ in the 
United States. At the extremes, therefore, the two kinds of action 
are readily distinguishable one {rom another; in the middle they 
are barely dictinguishable; and nowhere on the continuurn is one 
kind of means entirely isolated from the other. Communicated 
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by news and rumor, the Communist attack on Korea served as 
powerful psywar on other populations in Asia. The slave-labor ~ 
line was related to potential revolution in non- Communist countries. 


TERMINOLOGY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Some of the vocabulary of psywar consists of words used in 
a sense with which you may not be familiar. It may be helpful to 
be sure you understand such terms as “source, “target,” message 
“medium,” and “symbol” before going on to Part I! of this volume. 

The source of psywar is simply the person or organization that 
originates the message. Thus the scurce of the material on the 
VOA is the Government of the United States. The purported source 

oſ the material on Nachtsender 1212, a radio station the Allies 
operated for psywar purposes during World War II. keeping Up the 
pretens e that it was a clande stine station within Germany, was a 
group of Germans, while its real source was an Allied psywar 
operator. 

The target of psywar is the individual or group to whom the 
psywar message is directeu. The target of surrender leaflets 
may be an opposing enemy unit. The target of Nachtsender 1212 

Vhen it broadcasted recipes for cooking waste materials was the 
German housewife, who, it was hoped, would become furious at 
the thought of Germans having to serve UP and eat such swill. 
The target may be smaller than the total audience which receives 
the psywar material. And the effective target may be smaller 

Still, because some who receive it may turn a deaf ear to it. 

The message of psywar is always a symbol or a series of 
symbols that is to be communicated to the target audience with 
the intention of inducing (a) a specific and desired reaction that 
will lead to (b) specific and desired behavior on the part of that 
audience. The message may be as simple as the V sign of World 
War Il or as complex as Wilson's Fourteen Points, which were 
powerful psywar in World War I. 

By a “symbol” (and we know frorn the preceding paragraph that 
most psywar is symbolic communication) we mean something that 
substitutes in the communication process for an object, a proc- 
ess, or an idea. Obviously a dog cannot be communicated. But 
the idea of a dog can be symbolized by the word “dog” and com- 
municated readily Similarly, a Bronx cheer is a symbol of an 
attitude that can be readily and effectivesy communicated. A picture 
of a lake in the woods may serve as a symbol to communicate the 
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mis case literally a picture 


nature of a su imer vacation, and in 
You will notice an important 


would be wor ch a thousand words. 
characteristic of symbols, namely, that they always represent the 


original object, idea, or experience at a high level of abstraction. : 

or, to put it another way, at a level of reduced cues. All the sen- | a 
sory cues one would get from the object “dog” (shape, movement, i s 
color, sound, smell, touch, etc.) are replaced by the single viszval | Gg 
stimulus that one gets from seeing the three letters d-o-g. This 
is the quality that makes symbols isinterpret; that is, 1 


easy to m 
a symbol can mean to a giv his experience 


8 A 


en individual only What 
ct with it, and no two persons, certainly 


has taught him to conne 
no two distinct cultural groups, have ever had exactly the same . = 
E 


— — 3 


More of that later. 
a, we mean the communicative devices tor carrying 


Among others, they include ; 
lower” printed media (magazines, 9 
loudspeaker opera- 
d or staged with 0 


experience. 

By medi 

a message from source to target. 
broadcasts, news, leaflets, the "s 
books, etc.), posters, meetings, motion pictures, 


: . tions, rumor, agitation, display. and events planne 
a view to their psywar effects. ö 
These terms are all comrnon to communication study. Other ay È 
terms, such as “black” and “white” operations, and “political,” 
“tactical,” “strategic,” and “consolidation” psywar, are peculiar 
to psywar and will be treated at somewhat greater length in the 
v i 


following sections. 
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psywar, of course, is a single process. There 
is no sharp distinction between the basic principles that should 
govern the conduct of psywar against enemy troops as contrasted 
with psywar against enemy civilians, or as between the principles 
governing the conduct of peacetime psywar as contrasted with 
wartime psywar. Nevertheless it is useful, for some purposes, 
to distinguish between four kinds of psywar (the fourth, consoli- 
dation, is sometimes lumped together with the third, political): 
Tactical psywar is directed at specific enemy units in a spe- 
cific battie situation in the combat zone and is, or should be, inte- 
grated into the tactical planning for that situation. Its distin- 
guishing characteristic, then, is its specificity. For whereas 
strategic and political operations admit a considerable amount 


The process of 
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s to target and response, tactical psywar is 
or an artillery barrage. Its 
duce enemy soldiers to surrender, whether 
ively (that is, in units). It can also be used, 
te or the will of the enemy troops to 
emy command in such a way 
actical step that, particularly if we are 
loit to our advantage. Tactical psywar, 
like strategic psywar but unlike political, is almost always un- 
friendly. The exception would be dropping leaflets on the troops 
of America's allies, a regiment of ROkKs, for example, that has 
deen surrounded by the enemy and needs encouragement. 

Strategic psy war is ordinarily directed behind the lines, 
either to civilian or to military groups. It is integrated into the 
over-all military plan for the war as a whole, or at least for some 
important phase of it, a theater for example, with a view ta payoff 
in the indefinite rather than the immediate future and on a broad 
rather than a merely local scale. A typical tactical psywar operā- 
tion might be leaflets directed at a unit of enemy troops, urging 
immediate surrender. A typical strategic psywar operation might 
be a series of broadcasts or leaflets dropped on the residents of 
an industrial section within the enemy's country, in an attempt to 
cut enemy war production by spreading disaffection among, for 


example, industrial workers. 
But no sharp line can be drawn between the two. The leaflets 
zal zone might have the further 


dropped in the enemy's industrial zone mi 
purpose of imme 


lies to a sector of the front 
where we are about ja make them partly 
tactical. 


The term “political psywar™ 


cific as a bayonet charge 


e local en 


expecting it, we can exp 


diately affecting supp 
to attack, which wou 


is best reserved for operations 


that are not integrated into any military plan. although they may, 
like many broadcasts in recent years from General Headquarters, 
Far Eastern Command, be conducted by the military. Their pur- 
pose, as already indicated, is at least as often friendly (to the 
immediate target, anyway) as unfriendly, and they are less likely 
than tactical or strategic psywar to call for any specific action by 
the target audience. Often they merely attempt to build up. desired 
attitudes on the part of the population of the target country, OF this 
or that political, social, or economic group. Sometimes they at- 
tempt to set group against group within the target; equally well, 
however, they may attempt to bring about a rappreachement between 
inimical groups, by calling attention,for example, to some alleged 
common interest th’ they have hitherto ignored. Much of the cold 
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war” is political psywar. If it is related to the future military plans 
of the antagonists, it is not related to them so directly as tactical 
and stragegic psywar. Typical examples of political psywar are the 
broadcasts of the United States and the Soviet Union to the Near 
East, the Stockholm “Peace Petition,” the Berlin blockade, the | 
American Information Centers throughout the still-free countries, 
the program of eachange of persons between the United States and 
Europe, and our recently suspended Russian-language America. 
Consolidation psywar (which is often, and quite legitimately, 
considered a part of political psywar) is needed when the shooting 
is over but the victory is not yet consolidated. One of the hard 
lessons the twentieth century has to teach is that military victory 
does not end a war. Often, it would seem, greater skill is required 
to “win the peace” than to win the war. In Japan since 1945 it has 
been necessary for the United States 10 use its psywar know-how 
to the fuil in an attempt to give new. direction to the Japanese 
people's goals and activities, Any future US military victory will 
impose a similar—perhaps even greater—necessity upon our oc- 
cupation authorities, probably, though not necessarily, with con- 
structive purposes like those which have governed recent US 
occupations, and the occupation plans will undoubtedly call for 
carefully integrated psywar operations. There, indeed, lies the 
best reason for distinguishing between political and consolidation 
psywar. The latter, like tactical and strategic psywar, is part of 


a military plan. 
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By Ap parent Source 


Psywar operations,.whether tactical, strategic, political, or 
consolidation, may be white, gray, or black, depending on the 
apparent or ostensibie source of the messages communicated. 

White psywar is “overt.” Its source is not concealed in any 
way; usually, indeed, this type of psywar emphasizes its source, 
so that its effectiveness depends in large part on the authority 
and prestige of that source. The news broadcasts of the BBC 
during World War II are an excellent example of white operations. 
At the outbreak of hostilities the BBC had a long-standing repu- 
tation for objective and truthful newscasts. During the war it 
made every effort to capitalize on this reputation by maintaining 
the same program formais, call letters, and identifications, and 
too) pains to call attention to itself as the originator of the news, 
commentary, and entertainment it carried. 
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Surrender passes are another Classic example of white 


In the European theater in World War II. surrender 


operations. 
type of border; 


passes were printed with a handsome bank-note 
the great seals of Allied nations were handsomely displayed; the 
signatures of the commanding generais were shown—all to make 


ike official documents, backed up by the Allied 


ihe passes lock | 
cei that they were 


governments, and cause the enemy's trocps to f 
certain to be honored by Allied soldiers. 

Loudspeaker operations against enemy units a 
of white tactical psywar. | se 

The use made of President Roosevelt's spceches—particularly 
the “Four Freedoms” speech—in World War Il was white psywar 
in its purest form. These speeches were communicated to the 
enemy audience by every available medium, from radio broadcasts 
to leaflets to phonograph records, as pronouncements by the 
President of the United States, in an attempt to capitalize on his 
pop ilarity and prestige. : 

Black psywar operations are “covert” operations. The inten- 
tion in such operations is to pass off the material communicated 
as messages irom some source other than the true one. Since 
its true source is nut revealed, black psywar can do things that 
white psywar could not possibly do without injuring the sender's 
cause. For example, here is a leaflet that was distributed among 
American troops on the Western Front (with the typical errors): 


re an example 


r . 


Bas 


é 


Military nuthor it demanded n nationwide WAP on VICE. They got 4 
sham battle—a polite blood testing campanes which would not alarm ladies- 
nid Se iet ie and paront- teacher: association. ö l 

Nevertheless, police raided a large number of cabarets, dance halis, 
and joints in 21 small, medium, and large cities. These raids showed that of 
the 20,000 women investigated, A staggering peop ation had venera! diseases. 

Over $0% had V. D. 217. were prositabes. Of the 79% nonprofes- 
sionals, 51 were pickups, 75% were with friend“. 17% were giris under 20 
yearn. 

„t were wives of men: 

Both groups were mostly me 
-decinse that they feel a pairiotic Com 


Is YOUR GIRL AMONG THEM? 
YOU CAN'T TALK V. b. OUP OF. EXISTENCE -Ir IS THERE! 


„m in the armed forces ABROAD. 
mbers of the growing band of v girls, who 
‘uision to console Woops- 


aflet was a German propaganda unit, 
US Army. The leaflet had nothing 
its real purpose was to lower 


The real source of this le 
but the pretended source was the 
to do with stopping VD among troops. 
morale among American troops. 

A classical example of black psyw 
“Operation Annie.” Tne follewing brief account of its activities 


is by H. H. Burger: 


ar on the air was 
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X Somewhere in Luxembourg, in a secluded bouse which once belonged 
to the Gestapo, the American Twelfth Army Group had installed a small 
group of men: writers, experts, speakers and radio technicians. They 
formed the staff of the Nachtsender 1212 (Night Radio Station 1212). Their 
task was to win the enemy's confidence, to gain the reputation of being a 
relieble and necessary source, by giving absolutely correct information . 
above the military situation at the front. ö i 
In the course of evens Annie“ became quite a girl. Slowly but surely ö 
her personality developed. She was thoroughly feminine. In innocent tones 
she would speak about the fact that the Reich’s cartagraphical institute was 
short of maps numbered 415 to 318, which were badly weeded for national 
dofense. And suddenly you would, if you were Ser mas. find yourself asking f 
why the institute was asking for maps of Westphalia, still more than 300 
miles inside the Reich, 
Then again she would zun into a good housewife und advise you on the 
use of the oddest waste material for cooking and eating and you would wind 
up dy asking yourself furiously, if you were a German, why you should be ' 
forced to eech such swill, l 
A set of party directories and phone books, captured pert Trier, pro- 
vided the writers with the matorial for a very successful stunt: . l ; 
Late ons evening a small town was captured pear Gladbach-Rheydt, a 
an imposiant party stronghold. At thet time the capture was known to Annie l O 
only. At 2:30 s.m., 1212 came in with a flash: A cail for belp by the party ' 
headquarters of the town already in our hands. All listeners in Gladbach- 
Rheydt were requested to call party headquarters œ all knowa party 
functionaires—phone numbers and addresses were given--and urge them 
immediately to dispatch five trucks, manned by reliable party men, to rescue @ „ 
their comrades and important party documents. They were to proceed along | 
a prescribed route. Only Annie knew that this route was already controlled 
by American troops. That night the Gladbach-Rbeydt local of the Nazi party 
lost five precious trucks and five good drivers. . , : 
The features had a widely varying character. Sometimes they were l 
eyewtnneas reports, breathlens stories by gelaway mes. Sometimes they were 
general observations on the course of the war, sever pro-Party, but always l 
pro-German. They were pieces full of worry, skepticism, full of ifs and buts, i 
very much tbe sort of pieces a German military critic would write about the 
failures, the blunders, and the drab consequences. Bat 1212 never sneered, 
was never sarcastic. It was always desperately and sadly honest about 
every lost position, every lost division. aad ultimately the lost war.“ 


4 


The term “gray” is used to refer to covert operations in which 
the recipient is not told the source: the sender conceals his own 
identity, but does not “hang” what he is sending on anybody else 
in particular. In this area fall the propaganda of rumor, news 
credited to usually reliable sources,” “high military circles,” 
“it is said that,” etc. The Germans, during the Nazi occupation : 
of France, for example, ran several magazines and newspapers | 
in Paris. They did not describe themseives as German controlled 
and often took the French side of an argument, but they proved to 
be convenient channels through which to communicate the German 
propaganda line when necessary. Again, for example, unsigned 
leaflets, which theoretically might have been prepared either by 


*Reprinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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the enemy or by dissident elements within the ranks of the receiv- 
ing audience, are gray propaganda. Thus we see that the distinction 
between gray and biack is not so sharp as that between black and 
white. Gray is perhaps best regarded as one form of black psywar. l 

If a theme or an idea that white is trying to get across can be : 
echoed or reinforced or corroborated by genuinely deceptive black 
or gray, the target audience is more likely to give it credit. Thus 
a judicious combination of white and black is sometimes very effec- 
tive. However, for reasons we shall see below, use of this proce- 
dure calls for great caution on the part of the sender. 


RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE TO POLICY 
AND COMMAND ae 


This brief survey of what psywar is would be incomplete with- 
out a further word concerning the relation of psywar to national 
policy of all kinds--military, political, economic, etc. Psywar is 
always „ means to some end set by policy, and we shall think more 
clearly about it if we conceive of the ends always being set not by 
psychological warriors but by another group of people altugether, 
namely, the policy makers. Skillful psywar, on that showing, is 
psywar that takes the policies laid down by the policy makers and 
does the best possible job of implementing them by messages to 
the target audiences. This point is worth emphasizing because 
endless confusion results whenever it is ignored, as it is when, 
for example, people blame the unpopularity of the Nazis in the 
German-occupied portions of Russia in World War Il on “bad” 
psvwar, when they mean merely that the Nazis and their policies 
displeased the Russians The policies that it is psywar's task 
to implement may be good or bad, wise or unwise, calculated to 
please the target or displease it, consistent or conflicting, stable 
or shifting. Psywar's jot is to take them and do the best it can 
with them. (The fact that psywar personnel often do make policy, 
especially in the absence of directives from higher authorities, 
is beside the point. The fact that a surgeon often drives his owncar 
does not abolish the distinction between surgery and chauffe ring.) 

One reason that contusion of the kina noted above (lor example, 
biaming Nazi psywar for decisions mace by Nazi policy makers), 
makes the relation between psywar and policy one of the most a 
complicated and tricky parts of psywar theory is this: Psywar , 
per Sonne are, or should be, the personnel best qualified to say 


in advance what the psywar consequences of a proposal will be, 
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or what the psywar consequences of a current policy actually are. 
Giving expert advice on these points is, in that sense, a psywar 
function, whether the policy makers ask for it or nof, or, having 
asked for it, use it or do not use it. Policy, in other words, has 
a psywar aspect, just as it has an economic and/or fiscal aspect 
(about which the policy makers are wise to consult their economic 
advisers), A nation is, moreover, in a bad way if the predictable 
policy are not taken into account before 
it is adopted. It is also in a bad way if psywar personnel are not 
in position to inform the policy makers as to what policies would 
predictably produce the most favorable psywar consequences. But 
the real policy decisions, the decision, for example, as to whether 
to adept a policy despite its probable psychological impact on psy- 
war's target audiences, are under our system a political function 
that belongs to electec officials and their immeciate appointees. 
When a nation sets about activating policy, obviously the first 
requirement is intelligence regarding the target. A planner must 
know what are the “given conditions” that he must modify in the 
direction of policy goals. Psywar, like military action and all 
the other instruments of policy, must therefore work in the closest 
possible cooperation with intelligence. When policy has specified 
the desired goals and intelligence has appraised the existing situ- 
ation, then a nation’s psywar group is ready to go into action. Its 
psywar group must, of course, function in close coordination with 
the other striking arms of policy—the military, the foreign str- 
vice, etc. Bold words alone, without the Nazi forces behind them, 
would never have made a “strategy of terror.” Clearly no psywar, 
rom the Western Allies could be counted 


no matter how skillful, f 
on completely to predetermine the actions of the Soviet Politouro, 


although psywar coordinated with NATO, economic measures, and 
diplomatic policy unity may accomplish something toward that end. 
No psywar without supporting military power could by itself have se- 
cured the surrender of Japanese troops on Pacific islands. It is in 
the area of the crucial mar in that psywar is likely to be effective. 
If psy war could not by itself beat the Nazis, it could stilt deceive 
three German divisions and thus make the beachhead invasion | 
easier. If psywar by itself could not defeat the Trojans, it could 
at least get the Greek army into position to do so. In this marginal 
area, psywar can often tip the scales between failure and accom- 
plisament, opposition and cooperation, reconstruction and chaos. 
The distinction between policy and psywar emerges as all the 
important when we ask, “How does one evaluate a psywar 
Like all other instruments of policy, it must be eval- 


psywar consequences of a 


more 
operation?” 
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policy. ‘A military campaign, an economic boycott, or a treaty is 
“good” if it advances policy, bad) if it docs not: No matter how 
brilliant the strategy, how airtight the boycott, how skillful the 
negotiations, still the instruments fail if they do not move events 
toward the desired goals. So'it is with psywar. No matter how 
attractive the leaflet, how scintillating the radio program, how 
large the parade, how widespread the rumor, it is good psywar | - 
oniy if ıt shows maximum possible results in modifying the be- 
havior of its target in the direction of policy goals. There is no 

other test, and if we confuse policy and psywar we are left with 
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no test at all. 


SUMMARY 


Psywar has been us a with considerable effect since at least 
the beginning of recorded history. Perhaps modern psywar opera- 
tions were developed during World War I. However, the pace and 
scope have increased greatly since those days. From more or 
less optional use by amateurs, some talented, others less so. 
the world has progressed to a state in which self-preservation 
alone demands the most intense psywar pressure that a large body 
of trained professionals commanding immense resources can bring 
to bear. Unfortunaicly for the efficient performance of this task, 
simportant knowledge of the theory of psywar is almost entirely 
lacking. Applications of existing knowledge have been fairly well 
recorded, but relatively little effort has been made to find answers 
to numerous fundamental questions, and consequently the questions 
20 unanswered or are answered pro „ ionally by guesses. | 

Yoa should remember that psywar 1s basically communication, 
Consequently, communication theory is all we have on whick to 
build psywar theory. It follows then that psywar may be defined 
as communication of a message, which may be explicit or implied, 
in Order to bring about some action. Considered more broadly, 
psywar may be defined as the whole range of functions performed 
by psychological warriors. You should remember that psywar 
may also be friendly rather than hostile, despite the contradiction 
in terms. l 

Besides communication of the message, psywar operators are 
concerned with the source, target, medium, and symbols. ö 

Psywar may be classified first by mission and then subclas- 
sified by apparent source. According to its mission, psyWar 1s 
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said to be tactical, strategic, political, or consolidation. Any of zn : 

these may be further subdivided into white, black, or gray psywar. 
Finally, you should understand clearly and never forget that 

psywar operators do not make policy. The mission of psywar is 

to carry out the policies formulated by the policy makers. ~ 
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An account of the German radio olfencise against France, by a man who listened 
to these broadcasts, Appendix I. Charges and counterchages in Germany on the 
eve of America’s entry into the war. Appendix II. Eurape's listeners, A survey 
af the number and distribution of Liste -r. in 20 European countries. 
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Lerner, Daniel. (ed.). Propaganda in Der on Crisis. Now York: Stewart, 1951. 500 pp. l b o: 


Excellent collection of articles and selections from books. General subjects: The , 
twentieth century background; policy, intelligence, and propaganda; the organize 1 : 


tion of purpose and persons; the evaluation of propaganda effecta. 


———Sykewar, Psychological Farfare against Germany, D-Day to VE-Day, with a foreword 
by Brigadior General Robert A. McClure and a supplementary essay by Richard H. 
8. Crossman. New York: Stewart, 1949. 463 pp. . 


5 Includes bibliography and sources. Appendix A: The sykewar charter. B: The 
1 sykewar policies. C: The sykewar tactics. D: The nedla of print, a selection 
of leaflet and newspaper texts. E: The broedcast media, a selection of studio 
and loudspeaker scripta. F: The sykewarriors, z list of personnel. 


Linebarger, Paul M, A. Psychological Fafſare. Washington; Infantry Journal Press, aon 
1948, 259 pp. 


Outlines the uses and techniques of naywar during combat. Cites specific instan- 
ces of its use by both the Allied and Ax ia puwors during World War II. Summarizes 
existing psywar theory and suggests modifications and additions to it. 


Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. Comes the Reckoning. London: Putnam & Co., Ltd., 1947. N 11 
384 pp. i : 


British psywar against Germany during World War II. Propaganda behind the enemy 
lixes; streases the necessity of making only hose commitments that can Le kept. 
Book III is “Wordy Warfare.” 
—— Political Werfare,“ Roy. United Service Inst. (London), 95:193-206 {1950}. 
Discusses the organization and achievements of the British propaganda services Ke 
during World War Il. . 
| Loesner, A. Die Propaganda als Wallengsttung in der toten Arme, Deutsche Fehr „ 
` (Berlin), 39:587-88 (1935). l 
; Comparison of the organization of the German and Russians systems of military 
propaganda. l . 
Lutz, Ralph H. "Studies of World War Propeganda, 1914-33,” J. Mod. Hist., 5:496-516 (1833) 


An account of all phases of war propaganda during and after the European war per- 
lod. Footnotes include numerous bibliographic references, each one of which is 
critically evaluated by the author. 


Margolin, Leo J. Paper Bullets, a Brief Story of Psychological Farfare in Forld Far Il. 
New York, Froben Press Inc., 1946. 149 pp. 


. McCracken, Alan. Propaganda deLuxs.” US Naval Inst. Proceedings (Annspolis), ` 
7451234-45 (1948). 


Japanese propaganda during World War il. 
McKenzie, Vernon. Here Lies Coebbels! London; Joseph, 1940. 319 pp. 


A survey of propaganda fro:n Bismarck to Goebbels, analyzing in detail the propa- 
ganda machine of the Third Reich, its technique and eifectiveness. 


Mendelssohn, Peter de. Japan’s Political Warfore. London: G. Allen, 1944. 192 pp. 


Swveys Japanese ‘governmeat machinery of e opaganda, ideological background, 
and propaganda practicas. Includes commentary on Piofeasor Fujisawa's Fay of 
the Subjects and A Prophecy of the Dawn of a New Age, which ure co spared with 
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Hitler’s Wris Kumpf. Partial contents: Rhee controls Japan's propaganda? Radio 
wir-control of the missen, I. . A. A., Tojots wan definition, War with slogans and 
catchphrases. i l l l 
~ Menefre, Selden C. "Japan's bag ch., :e Bar,” Suciul Forces, (Chapel Hill, N. C.), 


21:425- 6 (1943). . , 
Japanese propaganda and US counterpropngaada. Emphasizes the necessity of not 
just propaganda, Lui a psychologic al campanga coordinated with military stategy 
ns a means of shortearng Wars. 


Mock, James R., and Cedric Larsen. Zords Thut Bon the Zur, the Story of the Committee 
on Public information, 1917-1919. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. 
372 pp. 
An account ef the activities of the Cree] Comites, Sased primarily on records 
held in the (A Nationa! Archives. Part Hilts entitled "Advertising Our Mission 
Abroud,® ani is an account of the Cemmittee*s forein e- Hund Eogam., 


Hereleebmits, B. Politik und Webern kt als mittel der Kriesfuehrung. Eine historis: he 
15. tt hi ung. Wilstarnassen. Rond. „ Irlin). 1:5 2-600, 716-35 (1936). 


An appraisal of the importance of zu, ln sasfare ceugsiineted with military 


operations, 


Munson, Gorham. J2 beriet Battles of the Mind the Storrs of Propaganda auring the 
Christian boa, with abridged versions of texts that have shaped history. New 
York: Greystone, 1942. 250 pp. 


Twelve masterpieces of propagazta from St. Paul to World War II. Includes 


repeesentative: speeches of Hitler and Mussclini. 


Selzmek, Philip. The Organizational Beapoa, 4 Studs of Bolshevik Strategy and 
Tactics. (The Rand Corporation: New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 350 pp. 


Analyzes the use of organization- as weapons in the struggle for power, and ip 


particular the operational code ard panctice of the Communists, 


SHAEF, Paychologacal Warfare Dua. aa Account of its Operations in the Bestera 
European Campaign, 1948-1985. Bad Homburg, Germany, 1945. 


Taylor, Edmond. Strate g of Terror. B. n- II. „N hien, 142. 279 pp. f 


Techatque of psywar and the effect on thase who wre on the receiving end. 


Information control division. Historical section. 
at / %% Far III. Historical survey of 
-vice Group as part of the operations 


US Army Forces in the European Thenter. 
Allied Information Sertace on the Bester Fro 
operations of the 6405th Allied JeZuemation 5 
of the Paychological & ar fare Divissoa, SHAEF. n. p., IHG. 35 pp. 


US Army 2d Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company. History. Second Wobile Radio Broad- 
casting Company, December 1983-May 1945- Bape, 1945. S9 pp. 


US Fifth Army. Feactions of the Fafth dra, Combat Propagenss Team. Psychological , 
Warfare Branch, Headquarters, US Army. n. p.. 1943- 61 pp. 


Includes repagis on enemy Feaction be ~sheli-fired” fenflets. 


„rr = — — 


Us Eighth Army. Report of the Commanding eneral Eighth deas, on the Palau an and 


Zumbounga Cipercssony, Vector Hii aad il. mape, 1916. 176 pp. 


Part III. the Report of the GF Sections of the Eighth Army, ts ae voted to an account 


of its paywar operations. 
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US Reet Army. Report of Operations, 23 Febrasry to 8 May 1945. n. p., 1945. bv. ‘ermany. 


Annex No. 14 of this history la an account of the psywar activities of the Firat 
Army. 


US Third Army. After Action Report, ] August 1944-9 May 1945. n. p., 1946. 2v. Germany. 


Volume entitled Staff Section Reports, yives an account of the psywar activities of 
the Third Army. 


US War Department General Staff. A Syllabus of Psychological rar ſare. Washington: 
War Dept., 1946. 45 pp. 


Prepered by Major Paul M. A. Lineberger. Gives a brief history of paywar in 
World Wars Land I1, and discusses various paywar propaganda techniques. 

e E. Secret Mission; the Story of on Intelligence Officer. New York: Putnam, 
1246. 


Ae count of Captain Zachsrias’s . to Japan. Appendix contains 14 
broadcasts. 
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Chapter 2 


THE MESSAGE 


Consider the framework in which psywar operates. A policy 
has been stated. Intelligence has been gathered and a target has 
been determined upon. A directive has been issued, specifying 
the target, the general thematic content of the message, and the 
desired result. The psywar officer sits down to construct his 
message. But he knows that before he can succeed in arousing 
the kind of behavior he wants as a result of that message, he 
must accomplish three things: 

In the first place, he must get a hearing. In psychological 
terms the message must succeed in getting attention. This is 
not easy, because there is great competition for attention. At 
any given time we have available to us far more than we can look 
at, far more than we can listen to, ſar more than our senses can 
possibly trans mit, and we must make a choice. In the case of 
psywar the choice is often prejudiced because people distrust 
“propaganda,” or because the target government puts a penalty 
on paying attention to enemy messages, or because it is hard to 
deliver a strong signal to a distant target. But unless this step 
is taken, unless the message attracts attention, then none of the 
other steps are possible. E 

In the second place, he has to get his meaning across. In 
psychological language, this is the problem of perception. This 
is not an easy step, either, because words and pictures do not 
mean exactly the same thing to all persons, Furthermore, people 
tend to read into a message what they want to read, or what they 
have been accustomed to, so that what the target individual gets 
from the message may be very diffe. ent from what the psywar 
operator tried to put into it. 

In the third place, he must get the response he wants. He 
must depend on his message to arouse, in the individual who 
receives it, energy to push that individual in the desired direction. 
The desired result may be action (for example, surrender) or atti- 
tude change that undérties and affects action (for example, lowered 
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* morale, which makes a soldier fight less effectively). Surrender 
and lowered morale, of course, are only two among many possible 
aims of psywar and an enemy army is only one of many possible 
| ‘ targets. But if the goal is change, the psywar operator must 
| reckon with barriers obstructing the kind of behavior he wants 
| : to arouse. Supposing that his purpose is to accomplish surrender, 
=| © he may find that group morale is very high in his target (as was 
=, AS : found in the German Wehrmacht) or that surrender is not within 
the honor code of the target army (as was found in the case of the 
Japanese before the formula was changed from “surrender” to 
“cease resistance"), or that close surveillance by political offi- 
, cers (as in the Communist armies) makes surrender very difficult. 
e ö A target can respond only through channels that are available to 
it and in relation to the barriers that it faces. 

This is the process by which every successful act of psywar 
works: message; attention in relation to competing stimuli; per- 
ception in relation to the target's frame of reference, needs, and 

@ motives; and response in relation to existing attitudes, barriers, 
| and channels. Now let us look harder at this process. 

Messages are to psywar what troops and firepower are to 
military warfare. But when troops are committed they may be 
recalled, or their orders may be changed and their tactics altered. 

When a message is sent, there is no recalling it, no changing it. 
© Every person who has ever written a propaganda leaflet or given 
a propaganda broadcast has felt the peculiar helplessness that 
comes when the writing or speaking is done and the message is 
irretrievably sent. It is out of the sender's power, operating on 
its own, Will it get a hearing? Will it mean to the receiver what 
it is intended to mean? Will it accomplish what it is designed to 
accomplish? Many a psywar operator has worked a little longer, 
expended a little more loving care on his messzge, because he 
realizes these questions can't be rethought once the message is 
on its own, : 
| In terms of the psywar process, what is a message? . 
E © At the source, it is a symbol or a collection of symbols. It 
a may, as we have seen above, be verbal or nonverbal, though l 
most of our discussions in this book will deal with verbal mes- C B 
sages. It may be a collection of words for print, or it may be a : ] 
collection of words for broadcast. It may be tke V for Victory 
@ sign, the scream of German dive bombers, nostalgic music sent 
to soldiers far from home, or a picture of a sexy girl distributed 
to troops in the front lines. It may be a controlled event. Gromyko 
stalking out of a UN Security Council meeting is a symbol with real 
meani .g in the Russian plan of psywar. Communist army maneuvers 
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near the border of non-Communist countries serve as symbols of 
Soviet power and threat, When Theodore Roosevelt sent the 
American fleet around the world he was communicating a psywar 
symbol. As a matter of fact, nearly every weapons system has 
its symbolic importance quite apart from its direct and coercive 
effect. For example, the Communists have never let the people 
of Asia forget that we used the A-bomb only on Asiatics, and 
future uses of atomic weapons will certainly have implications 
beyond the amount of destruction they accomplish and the amount 
of retaliation they will bring upon us. l 
All messages, whether events, words, pictures, or sounds, 
have certain typical characteristics, and it may be well to review 
nose characteristics as they are seen at the source. For one 
‘thing, a message is not directly coercive, as is, for example, a 
‘bayonet charge, an economic blockade, or a break in diplomatic 
relations. A message must accomplish its purpose by communi- 
cating symbols tu the minds of men, not by mutilating their 
bodies, starving their stomachs, or restricting their movements. 
Because a message operates by symbols it has great advan- 
tages and great disadvantages as compared with coercive methods. 
It has the advantage of being swift and portable and relatively in- 
expensive. A message, that is, can be sent immensely farther 
and faster than an armored division, at relatively little risk to 
life or limb, and at relatively little cost in materiel or manpower. 
On the other hand the effect of an armored division in action is 
direct and immediate and may be evaluated much more easily 
than the effect of a broadcast or a poster. Furthermore, because 
a message works by symbuls rather than by direct coercion and 
because it must be so highly portable, it must operate as 4 kind 
of shorthand, It must use signs to represent ideas and material 
things. And the difficulty is, as is brought out in a later section 
of this book, these signs do not aiways mean the same to all 
people. There is an all-too-high probability of their. being misread. 
At the source, then, a message is a symbol or collection of 
symbols made and controlled by the sender. Whether the symbols 
take the form of an event, electrical impulses released in the air, 
or ink printed on paper, they are shaped at the source and sent 
out in the direction of the target. 
At the target, a message presents itself as a stimulus-event. 
It is merely one of the countless stimulations that present them- 
selves to the senses of the members of the target audience and 
compete for their attention, Whatever the message accomplishes 
it must accomplish through the process of stimulation and respo 
within the human organism. 
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A central problem of modern psychology has been to try to 
bridge the gap between stimulus and response. To do this, of 
course, it is necessary to understand both the so-called “situationai 
factors” that affect the response, and the qualities or characteristics 
of the responding organisms that cause different individual organisms 
to respond to identical stimulation in different ways. We know that 
the process is not simple. It is nct easy to separate and measure 
the effects of complex environment on individual behavior. It is 
not easy to separate out the qualities of personality that enter into 
a given action. Yet the basic nature of the problem is apparent. 
Consider, for example, the different ways in which a regular Army 
sergeant and a US senator will react in the presence of a full 
colonel. Consider the different ways in which a victorious army 
and a trapped squad will react to surrender propaganda. Those 
are relatively easy differences to explain, as compared to those 
that must be considered when we are devising a message that, 
for example, is to bring about disloyalty or subversion in persons 
who live in the heart of a distant country. 

Yet this is the kind of thing psywar has to do. If the problem 
of psychology is to say with accuracy and consistency what it is 
about people that accounts for the differences in their reactions 
to common situations, then the probiem of psywar is to apply that 
knowledge. That is, psywar must be able to predict with reasonable 
accuracy and consistency what kind of stimulation (what message) 
applied to what kind of people in what kind of situation will cause 
them to react in a specified way. In the following pages, therefore, 
an effort has been made to gather together what psychology and 
the other social sciences have to contribute to an understanding 
of that problem. 


SUMMARY 


A message is, at the source, a symbol or a group of symbols, 
verbal or nonverbal, made and controlled by the sender. It can 
get its response only by first communicating. symbols to the. minds 
‘of men; that is, it must first get a hearing. At the target a mes- 
sage is a stimulus-event, among many competing for attention, i 
that can bring about an action only by causing stimulation ana 
response within the human organism. | 

In brief, a psywar message, to be effective, must get a hear- 
ing, be understood, and bring about the desired response. 
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Chapter 3 


RECEPTION OF THE MESSAGE 


ATTRACTING ATTENTION TO THE MESSAGE 


By attracting attention we mean getting the recipient to do so 
much a> look at or listen to the message. How long he looks at it or 
listens to it and what he thinks of it are matters that are consid- 
ered in later chapters. Unless we can get his attention to begin 
with—and this is not easy to do from outside, which is the position 
from which psywar operations are conducted—the question of how 
long and how fruitinlly we keep it does not arise. 

Human beings can only sample the sensory world. So much is 
available to us that we can select only a tiny fraction. How much 
we miss we begin to realize only when we acquire a new interest 
that opens a different corner of experience. When we learn to 
fly an airplane, for example, we find ourselves noticing things 
about the wind, the clouds, and the sound of an engine that we had 
never paid any attention to before, although the stimuli had always 
been there if we had only selected them. 

The importance of a stimulus, whatever its form, depends on 
how the stimulus relates (a) to other conditions or events in the 
external world and (b) to conditions within the person whose sense 
organs are being stimulated. Because of these two sets of condi- 
tions, it may happen that a small amount of stimulation may some- 
times attract more attention than a very large amount. For ex- 
ample, a football player will listen far harder for a number spoken 
softly by his quarterback and react far more violently to that small 
stimulus than he will to the much louder sound of a truck passing 
a shady spot where he is drinking lemonade. When we are flying 
across the country, we are likely to pay careful attzntion to a line 
of distant clouds in the west that we might never notice if we were 
going about our business on the ground. Thus the problem of getting 
a person to pay attention to a stimulus is by no means solved ty 
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merely delivering a large amount of stimulus to him and letting it 
go at that. 

Because of the conditions under which a psywar operator has 
to work, what has just been said is especially applicable to the 
attention-getting problem. His target, as the operator must con- 
stantly remind himself, receives a great excess of stimulation, 
from which it will select only a small amount. In the psywar 
business, competing for attention has grown more difficult as the 
mass media have grown larger. The growth of motion pictures, 
the development of high-speed printing along with the increase of 
literacy, the development and spread of radio, and now the advent 
of television have all come along within the last fifty years 10 
fight for man's eyes and ears. The average American is said to 
spend about twice as much time on the mass media as he did thirty 
years ago; and to have perhaps fifty times as much material to 
choose from. The average Arab, the average Chinese may not 
spend so much time on them, but the competition for even their 
attention is much stiffer than it was. 

So the psywar officer has to work within a glutted ‘market, has 
to fight against the target's own restrictions on and defenses 
against propaganda, and has to offer his message to a rather com- 
plex selection system that depends both on conditions within the 
recipients and conditions about them as the message is received. 
What principles will be of use to the psywar officer as he tries to 
get his message attended to? 


Availability of Message 


It is obvious that the stimulus must be delivered to the target 
before attention can be expected. ‘It should also be clear that, 
‘other things being equal, the more readily and easily available 
the message is the more likely it is to attract attention. 

When studying language habits of human beings a few years | 
ago, Zipf! developed the “principle of least effort,” which he 
later applied to many manifestations of human behavior. This 
principle, in brief, is that human beings will try to minimize the 
over-all average rate of their work expenditure per unit of 
time and consequently to expend the least effort possible in view | 
of their needs and expectations. You can test this on your own 
mass-comm:nication habits. Are you not more likely ta listen 
to a station which comes in with a clear signal than one which 
makes you strain to hear? Are you not more often inclined to 
read a story in a magazine at home than to walk ten blocks to 
the library? 
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But, you will say, there are times when you do insist on 
listening to a faint station, or do walk a long way to the library. 
This also is an important fact for psywar operators. When the 
Communists occupied Seoul, anti- Communists who still had radios 
would crawl under the floors of their houses and wrap the radio 
and themselves in stifling bed quilts so that they could listen a 
few minutes a day to the UN radio. They would stealthily pick 
up UN leaflets, although they could pretty well count on being 
killed if caught picking them up. The lesson to learn here is that 
availability and need are relative; that is, everything else being 
equal, the residents of Seoul would have taken the easier way, 
selected the mass communication that was easily available, and 
taken as little risk as possible. But everything else was not 
equal. Zipf would say that these peopie were considering their 
future problems at the same time as their present problems and 
trying to minimiz: their effort over the long haul. By doing the 
more difficult thing no“, they expected to be able to save effort 
and trouble later. Another way to say it is that these persons 
felt within them an urgent need to receive UN messages. 

The psywar operator can usually count on at least two groups 
of people—his special friends and his special enemies inside the 
target country—to maintain a high level of attention to his mes- 
sages. They need to hear what he has to say, to make use of it 
pro or con, the one group because it 1s ammunition for them, the 
other because they need to counter it. In Seoul, for example, both 
the clandestine anti- Communists and the Communist monitors 
could be counted on to try to listen to our radio output. From the 
great mass of people inside the target country, however, psywar 
can expect no such interested attention. For them, therefore, 
availability of the message is the important thing—the strength 
of the signal, the convenience of the hour, the place where the 

-leaflet is dropped, the location of the picture. 

Ever with the interested audience of friends, of course, a 
readily available message is more likely to get through than one 
that is not readily available. For example, many of the anti- 
Communists in Seoul felt they could dare to listen only ten min- 
utes a day at most. This left it up to American psywar operators 
to enable them to hear, and hear the needed message, without 
wasting precious time. If they had to spend five minutes tuning 
in, or five minutes waiting for the program they needed, half a 
day’s communication time would be wasted. If there were many 
days when the station could not be heard, or the program was not 
the one needed, the effort and risk would soon cease to seem 
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worth while. Hence availability is a first requirement, both with 
friends and enemies. 


Differentiation of Message from Background 


A person cannot respond to all aspects of a stimulus situation 
alike; if he did, his behavior would be wholly disorganized. Each 
of us tends, rather, to organize his attention in what psychologists. 
call the “figure-ground relation.” One part of a stimulus pattern 
tends to stand out clearly—this is the figure; the rest is perceived 
as background. We tend to respond to the figure rather than the 
background, although the background may influence the way in 
which we respond. | 

Thus, psywar operators need to have as clear a grasp as 
possible of the answer to the question: what are the quaiities of 
a stimulus-event (for example, a message) that are likely to dif- 
ferentiate a figure clearly from its background? 

Here are a few principles that emerge from research on the 
figure-ground relation: 

The larger of two areas tends to be seen as the ground, the 
smaller as the figure. Designers of successful book jackets and 
advertisements make use of this knowledge by placing a relatively 
small amount of type on a relativcly large background. In psywar 
terms, this means that chances of getting attention are being 
sguandered—other things being equal—when a leaflet is nearly 
all text and graphic, or when a poster does not make use of ample 
white space to contrast with its message. | 

A complete and closed design is more readily seen as figure. 
A person will use his imagination, once his attention is fixed on 
an uncompleted figure, to complete it—as the well-known Rorschach 
“ink blot” tests show. But our concern here is with how to get 
attention to begin with, that is, how to get people to perceive as 
figure the particular thing we want to communicate. The verdict 
of experimental psychology on this point is that an uncompleted 
design is less likely than a complete or nearly complete design to 
stand out as figure. For psywar this means, other things being 
equal, that representational pictures are more likely to gain at- 
tention than abstract ones; simple closed layouts in a poster are 
more likely to be seen as figure than less simple, more cluttered 
ones; clear type is more likely to be seen as figure than dull or 
broken type. Remember once again that the discussion here is 
about attention, not about meaning and not about making people 
think. There may be good reason to use abstract art on an in- 
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‘N complete design for other purposes. All we are saying for the 
moment is that they may not be so heavily counted on to get 
attention. ö 


The brighter of two areas tends to be perceived as the figure. 
This is usually true even when the darker area is smaller than 


the brighter, especially when the brighter area is toward the 
center of the visual field. One notable exception to this principle, 
of great importance to the psywar operator, is the case of black 
type on white paper, which does get attention, as we all know, 
whether theoretically it is supposed to or not. Usually, however, 
attention goes to the brighter area, so that 2 leaflet's or poster's 
chances of getting attention can often be much improved by putting 
a spot of bright color into the display. The details embedded in 
the darker areas will not attract much initial attention; to begin 


j with, therefore, we attract attention to the bright area, hoping to 


arouse enough interest to send the reader on tc examine the darker 


areas next. . f 
Some colors are more effective than others in making one part 


of an area stand out as figure. Color will ordinarily attract at- 
tention away from black and white, as many experiments with ad- 
vertising have shown, and some colors will attract attention from 
other colors. For example, an orange picture or sketch will be 
more readily seen as figure against gray or white than a red 

* picture or sketch, and a red unit surrounded by gray or white is 
more likely to be seen as figure than a blue one. In other words, 
the psywar operator can get attention by contrasting carefully 
selected colors. . l 

What colors have the highest attention-getting value? In one 
experiment Adams exposed four colors at a time for very brief 
periods, and the observer was required to report which color he 
noted first. The results indicate that orange was seen most fre- 
quently (21 percent of the time), with red, blue, black, green, 
yellow, violet, and gray {following in that order. However, in this 
experiment the brightness (absolute amount of reflected light 
energy) of the color samples was not fully controlled, and this 
somewhat reduced the reliability of the results. 

What combinations of colors attract attention best? Another 
group sought to determine the maximum distance at which words 
printed in different-colored inks and on different-colored papers 
could be read. (Distance thus became an index of discriminability 
rather than initial attention-getting value. The subjects were 
instructed to look at the papers.) The results indicate that of 
Tl combinations the most effective were (in order) blue on white, 
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black on yellow, green on white, and black on white. The least 
effective were orange on white and red on green. 

Two other observations may be noted briefly: To the observer, 
red hues seem to be closer than others, and darker colors seem 
uniformly heavier than lighter ones. 

Let us add a note of caution regarding the data on color at- 
tractiveness. Such differences between colors may not be com- 
mon to all persons; that is, we might get different results from 
observers from different cultures. This remains to be seen, 
especially since there are some indications of consistency from 
culture to culture, for example from Japanese to American, 

. | which suggest that the same color-preference scale is common 
to all cultures. Other indications suggest that the language and 
concepts used in some cultures in responding to color stimuli. 
may make it difficult for their members to discriminate colors 

at all, or at least may alter the color-preference scale. For 
the time being it would seem wise to examine any available 
cultural data concerning the specific target we are aiming at 
before committing a psywar operation to any particular colors 
or combinations of colors as means of getting attention. 

Most of tne research on the figure-ground relation has been 
done in the field of vision not that of sound. Yet some of the tried 
and tested devices of the orator for gaining emphasis are in the 
nature of separating figure from ground. For example, the good 
speaker knows when to use an increase in loudness and a rising 
inflection to call attention to an important phrase. He can set 
off with a brief pause the word or phrase to which he wishes to 
attract special attention. He knows how to change his rate of 
speech and to say the :mportant point slowly and impressively. 

The psywar planner, of course, can delegate responsibility 
for figure-ground problems to his producers and announcers. 

He can in large part delegate another set of auditory figure - ground 
problems to his sound engineers. The latter problems have to do 
with how to get speech to be heard clearly as figure“ against a 
background of noise. Research indicates that there must.be a 
considerable ratio of speech energy to noise energy before speech 
becomes readily intelligible. Exactly how great this ratio must 
be is an engineering problem. But one concern of the psywar 
planner certainly must be to see that enough energy is gotten 

into the loudspeaker or the radio signal to overcome noises and 
jamming. Background conditions will vary the demands on the 
signal. For example, Miller® in 1947 found that speech is more 
readily intelligible against high-pitched sounds (900 to 4000 cycles 
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per second) than against low.-pitched ones (20 to 1100). This means 
that a loudspeaker will probably require considerably more power 
to be heard above artillery than above equally loud small-arms 
fire. There is also good reason to think that a language such as 
English, where the consonants are very important, will require 
_loudspeakers that are strong in the high frequencies. This is be- 
cause consonants are usually higher frequency sounds than vowels. 
In a language where less of the meaning is carried by consonants 
there would be less need for loudspeakers to be strong in the highs. 
Whether in visual or auditory psywar, contrast is obviously 
the subject under discussion. The problem that is being posed is, 
how can we attract initial attention to a psywar message by causing 
it to contrast with the rest of the target's environment? And it is 
worth noticing that we really have to do with two levels of contrast: 
that between figure and ground within the message itself, and that 
between the message as figure and the target's environment as 
ground In general a sharper figure-ground relation within the 
message will serve to attract attention to the message as against 
competing messages, an advertisement that makes good use of 
white space or of color contrast will, other things being equal, 
attract more attention than one that is less varied. And the 
principles of figure-ground relation within the message will, in 
general, apply to the relation of message to environment as well. 
The psywar planner therefore needs, and must try to get from 

intelligence, as nearly complete a picture as possible of the back- 
ground against which his message must attract attention. He will 
then try to design his message so as to contrast with that back- 
ground. There might, for example, be an advantage in using a 
psywar radio announcer with a slightly “foreign” accent, in the 
ears of members of the target audience this would be in contrast 
with the other sounds competing for their attention (although the 
value of attention would have to be balanced against the resistance 
the unfamiliar accent might arouse). A spot of bright color can 

be counted on to attract initial attention to a leaflet. For the same 
reason, music will serve as bait for radio commentaries or for 
loudspeaker messages, and a bright and snappy headline, perhaps 
one with a new twist, will serve as bait for a run-of -the -mine 
news story. In 1940 the Germans cropped on Paris carefully 
prepared leaves symbolizing the falling of French soldiers, and 
they were more conspicuous because they were dropped not in 
autumn, when falling leaves are common, but in springtime. The 
contrasting bait, let us notice, need not always be brighter or 
louder or more exciting. In some situations a calm quiet voice 
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on the radio will contrast in the desired manner if the other voices 
being heard are excited and emotional. And it is hardly necessary 
to say that there are occasions when psywar must avoid any great 
contrast—for instance in black propaganda, which needs to be 
sluiced unobtrusively into the common information diet of the target. 
Nevertheless the thing the psywar operator must rely on most 
for gaining attention for his message is sheer intensity of the 
stimulus. The intensity should be appropriate to the conditions 
in the target audience's environment. Intensity by itself con- 
tributes to the likelihood of getting attention. A loud signal on 
the radio, a booming voice from a speaker are examples. Both 
the Communists and the Nazis have made good use of this prin- 
ciple. The Russians in North Korea would often plaster a whole 
wall full of identical posters, thus creating a gigantic splash of 
color and mass. Huge parades and more~than-life-size statues 
have been used for attention-getting purposes by all totalitarian 
movements. (The gigantic curtains of light that served as back- 
drops for some of the Nazi party rallies will never be forgotten 
by anycne who saw them.) Yet there is not a simple I to l rela- 
tion between intensity of stimulus and the effect on the target. 
Several other factors must now be considered., | 


Other Important Factors 


Amount of Previous Stimulation, According to Weber's law, 
in order to produce an increase in the amount of effec-ive stim- 
ulation we must not merely increase the physical magnitude of 
the stimulus but must increase it by an amount proportionate to 
the amount of the initial stimulus. Increasing a weight from 90 
to 93 grams may make it noticeably heavier for the man holding 
it; it does not follow from this that increasing it from 93 to 96 or 
from 115 to 118 will also make it noticeably heavier. What matters 
is the ratio between the added stimulus and what it is added to, 
not the absolute amount of the added stimulus. With weights, 
experiments show that the increase must be not less than a 
thirtieth part of the weight being held in order to be noticed. 

Weber's law has important implications for psywar even 
though no psywar operator is likely to be concerned very often 
with the weights his target audience can lift. For the principle 
involved can be restated so as to apply to other senses as well as 
the kinesthetic. It tells us that there are definite limits to the use 

of intensity to gain contrast. For, if each competitor for atten- 
tion merely tries to talk louder or more excitedly than the others, 
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before long all corapetitors will merely be screaming. If the 
competition for size and brightness is intense, soon differences 
in size will become imperceptible and all shades of brightness 
8 will look merely garish. The more psywar intensity is competi- 
tively increased, the farther it will have to be jumped every time 
in order for the jump to be noticed. And, this being the case, 
‘a smart planner learns to rely on other devices for attracting 
attention, 

It is self-evident that psywar can be most boon amicarly waged 
where—or when—the mass of competing stimulation is relatively 
small—in psywar during the lulls between battles, for example, 
or in political psywar against civilians who are chronically inactive. 

Repetition. One way of manipulaiing intensity is to accumulate 
it, that is, by repetition. Seldom does the psywar operator expect 
one or two messages to accomplish his total purpose or even catch 
the attention of large segments of his designated target. He knows 
it can’t be done, no matter how strongly his messages may be 
delivered. He must therefore repeat his message, preferably 
with enough variation to avoid monotony. In short a message that 

a would be barely noticeable in the mass of other activities if com- 
municated only once may, if repeated many times, eventually 
command a high degree of attention. 

The nature of the relation between repetition and attention as 
it applies to sensation and behavior has not yet been studied much 
even under laboratory conditions. There are, however, good 
reasons for believing that such a relation exists. Frequent and 
consistent, though minor, interferences with whatever a person 
is doing tend to build up a state of tension, and this eventually 
requires him to do something about it. The first thing he does 
usually is to pay attention to the stimulus situation that is 
interfering. 


In order for the effects of repeating an individuaily ineffective 
stimulus to accumulate into something that does catch the atten- 
tion of target-avdience members, the repetitions must be closely 
spaced. A daily dose of a small leaflet, an idea planted regularly 
in a newspaper, or a suggestion artfully reiterated over the radio = 
may scarcely be noticed in the first days or weeks. But it may ~ 
well build up to something that is regularly attended to and thus | 
become a jumping-off point for further ideas. 

The effectiveness of repeating a given intensity of stimulation 
may be greater if there are unconscious sets, or states of readi- 
ness, that dispose the recipients to react in iine with the stimula- | 
tion. There is ample evidence that a repeated stimulation does S 
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buiid up a set to react to it and that this is true even if the person 
being stimulated is wholly unaware of it. For example, an experi- 
ment by Rees and Israel! made use of five-letter anagrams, that 
is, disarranged letters that can be rearranged into a word. A 
special (experimental) group was put through practice sessions 
where they were asked to solve 20 anagrams that could be solved 
only by using a word associated with nature (for example, rokbo, 
which can de turned around only into brook). The group members 
were not told of this limitation, nor did they notice it in the course 
of the experiment. After the initial series of 20, they were given 
a further 20, all of which had several possible solutions (for ex- 
ample, dacre, which could be rearranged to spell cedar, raced, 
or cared}. A second, or control group, was then given this second 
series of anagrams, without having had prior experience with the | 
anagrams involving nature solutions only. By comparing the two 
groups, it was clearly shown that practice with the nature-solution 
anagrams had established in the subjects of- the first group a set 
to solve the second ambiguous series predominantly in terms of 
nature-related words. Other experiments by the same workers 
showed that sets could be established for other kinds of solutions 
as well, and that the occurrence of the nature set in the experiment 
just cited was not a chance affair. The interesting point here is 
that these sets had all been built up without the knowledge of the 
people concerned. They had merely solved the problems, without 
realizing that all the solutions had something in common. But as 
far as the point of the experiment is concerned, the enforced | 
repetition of the nature set in the preliminary series had paid off. 
The psywar uses of this device are numerous and valuable. 
The hint that the war ws. not going very well for Germany, that 
all was not well, and that important facts were being bottled up 
by the German leaders were repeated over and over again on 
“Annie's” radio station during World War II. The message was 
so sluiced into Annie's output that it would hardly be noticed the 
first time a listener heard it. Its purpose, which it undoubtedly 
achieved with many listeners, was to build up a set, and as a 
result of it more and more suspicion that the good news was not 
so good as it sounded and the bad news worse than official news 
releases pictured them to be. Similarly, when a Japanese ship 
had been sunk but the sinking not yet admitted by the Japanese 
admiralty, we could quietly ask—and keep on quietly asking— 
“Where is the (naming the ship)?” The Japanese would either 
have to do something about the accumulating stimulus or accept 
the consequences as regards the set of the radio listeners. _ 
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Timing and Spacing. The psywar operator can manipulate 
his intensity factors advantageous ly also by varying the parts 
of his message within time and space. The skillful advertiser 
knows how to build a campaign to a crescendo, varying the 
emphasis frequently from point to point to avoid monotony and 
retain attention, and so building to a point where all the appeals 
and arguments come together. The skillful designer knows how 
to lead our eyes around a display, attracting attention first, then 
directing it. Research with eye cameras” indicates that the spot 
where we usually look first on a page, an ad, or a poster is 
slightly above the middle and slightly to the left. From there, as 
we can the display, our eyes typically move upward and to the 
left and then in a clockwise direction around the whole thing. 
This is not always the case,of course. Sometimes a clever at- 
tention- getting device will make us start elsewhere on the page 

or scan in a different pattern. But if you look at any collection 

of tested advertisements or posters you will notice how many of 
them have the attention-getting picture or headline above the 
middle and to the left. The good psywar designer uses the same 
device in his printed display materials: he so arranges his ma- 
terials on a leaflet or poster as to take advantage of the clock- 
wise motion of the eye and thus control to some extent the order 
in which his reader attends to the materials included. At least 
that is what he does for audiences that read from left to right, 
for we do not know whether the same principles apply to audi- 
ences who read from right to left (like the Arab peoples) or from 
top to bottom (like the Chinese}. Let us repeat our word of warn- 
ing: most of the research we can report here has been done in 
America and on Americans. It should be applied to other and 
different pecples only after making use of all available informa- 
tion on their communication habits. In approaching a new target 
audience the psywar planner, in other words, should not take it 
for granted that they are like us. His best bet, if he is not certain, 
is to ask these basic questions: How do experts in the target coun- 
try use communications to further their ends? How do they design. 
printed materials? How do they time combinations of messages 
on the radio? Of course the experts in the target country might 
be wrong or at least less right than they would be if their social 
science research were as far advanced as ours. but their guess 
is likely to be better than ours. | 

One service whick the psywar e can perform by way 
of directing attention is that of indexing his message. All mass 
communication indexes its content, although not always by a 
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table of contents. A newspaper, for example, indexes by means | d 
of headlines and provides a judgment of relative importance by l i 
varying their size. Radio indexes by cue words within programs : | 
and sometimes relies on “Flash!” or “Bulletin!” to rouse atten- 2 


tion quickly. An index of this kind gives a key not only to content 

but also to relative importance. And the indexing, of course, is 

within the power of the operator to control. 

Relation of Stimulus to Needs. Another way to manipulate the 

intensity of communicated messages is to.relate them to what the : 

person who is to receive them needs. A person who does not have | 
| 
| 


a need related to the stimulus he is receiving is not likely to notice i 
that stimulus unless it is extremely strong; a person who does have 
a need related to the stimulus is likely to notice the stimulus even i 
though it is of low intensity. We shall want to talk about this later in its : E 
relation to perception and response. But it will be sufficient to : 
point out here that advertisers have used this knowledge for years 009 0 T0 tn | 
in their struggle for attention. They always try to make the head- j 
line or the illustration ring a bell by tapping one of the basic needs | 
of the audience. That is why you often see pictures of nearly nude 
women attracting attention to advertisements for such not-too- S 
closely- related things as motor oil. The needs ofa person, of 
course, change from time to time. A sex-starved man after a - 
full meal is more likely to notice the picture of a female form than 
an illustration of a beefsteak; in fact it would take a very prominent 
picture of a steak to attract him at all under those conditions. In 
any case a psywar message can immensely increase its likelihood a A 
of getting attention by relating itself to the known needs of the tar- f 
get. If the members of the target audience are nostalgic or bored, k 
they can be attracted by familiar music or pictures or news from 
home. lf they are being kept in the dark as to war developments 
and curious for news, they can be attracted by a battle map. 
If you have any doubt that the intensity of stimulation is in- 
creased by relating a message to a person's current needs, test 
yourself. How do you react even to a very small reference ina 5 
newspaper to a speech you have made, to a casual reference to l im 
« fire in progress near your home, or to the name of your home | : D 
town in a list of names otherwise unattended to during a newscast? ' i 
Relation of Stimulus to Target's Personal Ex erience, Thein- 
tensity of a stimulus may be varied also by relating it to what a 
@ person knows. If he has had experience with that kind of stimulus 
| matz rial in the past, he is likely to have his pattern of response i 8 
to it set up. For example, we have just mentioned the attention- y 
getting value of information about one's home town, or of some- 
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thing else that is close to a person's experience. An item about 
the enemy soldier's home town is likely tc attract his attention, 
other things being equal, even if it is a very small item; a very 
large item about an unfamiliar place is less likely to attract it. 
On the other hand his experience with a given kind of subject 
matter may have led him to want to avoid ıt in the future. He 
may react to it in terms of boredom or disgust or suspicion. 
Thus some radio listeners at the present time seem to turn off 
their attention during certain painfully familiar commercials. 
Similarly, American soldiers listened to Tokyo Rose's disks but 
tended to resist or ignore what she said. | 

It is worth noting that, if a message does not fit into the tar- 
get's educational and cultural background, the chances of getting 
attention for it are small. It might be difficult, even through the 
strongest message, to impress illiterate Chinese Communist 
troops with the idea that their radar equipment is not functioning 
well for some obscure reason. And it was discovered long ago 
that when we talk in rather general terms about democracy and 
freedom to most Asiatic audiences, we attract very little atten- | 
tion, because these concepts, as we use them, tap nothing within 
their ERREEIERCE: 


292 ee i — — — — 


Summary 


What does all this mean to the psywar operator who wants to 
attract attention to his message? First of all he must.try to 
make his message easily available. In the second place he must 

o design and construct the message as to make it contrast with 
the environment in which it is to be received. The principles of 
figure-ground relation will help him here. He will try to take 
full advantage of backgrouna space, completeness of design, 
brightness, and color differences. Most particularly, he will try 
to use a color that will stand out. The foregoing, of course, 
applies only to printed messages. In broadcast messages he will 
try to be sure that he is getting enough energy into the signal to 
overcome noise and jamming and that he is using the right fre- 
quencies and so making his words intelligible. He will try to see 
that his announcers make use of tested devices of speech for ob- 
taining contrast and emphasis. Finally Ae will manipulate his mes- 
sages so as to derive the advantages of intensity of stimulation 
without always having to use sheer physical intensity (which, he 
knows, requires larger and larger increases in order for them 
to be noticed at all). Instead of relying only on loudness and size, 
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he will use repetition. He will vary timing and spacing for maxi- 
mum cumulative impact. He will try to relate his message to 
some current need of his target, since this will greatly increase 
the effective intensity of the message; and he will be careful to 
keep his message within the cultural experience of his target for 
fear there will be no attention to it at all. 


re 


GETTING THE MEANING ACROSS 


The World around Us and the Pictures in Our Heads 


In the early twenties, Lippmann" introduced his widely influen- 
tial book on public opinion with a famous chapter entitled “The 
World around Us and the Pictures in Our Heads.* This chapter 
tried to describe man's relation to his environment- In particular 
Lippmann was inte res ted in the way man gets the information on 3 
which political decisions are made. He cited the fact that a public 
figure is many different things to many men, and that two nations 
can attack “one another, each certain that it is acting in self- 
defense, or two classes [can be] at war each certain that it speaks 
for the public interest." Then he 5 with a much- quoted 


statement: They live, we are likely to say, in different worlds. . | is. 
More accurately, they live in the same world, but they think and i 
feel in different ones.“ : . — 


Lippmann came to the conclusion that every man thinks and 
feels in a different world from the world of every other man. 
Every man constructs a pseudo environment between himself and 

i i ens 
his real environment. He dces not deliberately falsify his environ- 


w 
ment. But his own experience is never exactly like that of any R 
other observer, and he interprets any new experience in terms of 

his previous experience. Only a small part of his experience, 8 


moreover, comes to him direct from environment. The great 
bulk of it filters through news services, textbooks, reports, tra- 
dition, custom, gossip, and rumor. These do not give him a 
full and accurate account of the tnings they speak to him about 
not necessarily because of any deliberate choice on anypedy:: s 
part not to do so but because of i 


Be the artificial censorships, the limitations of social contact, the com- 


paratively meager time available in each day for paying attention to public Le 
affairs, the distortion arising because events have to he compressed ita in 


very short mossages, the difficulty of making a small varabulary expecas 
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a complicated wor d, and finally the fent of facing those facts which would 
4 acem to threaten the established routine of men's lives.“ 


In an eloquent passage, Lippmann tells how man builds a picture 
in his head of the world beyond his reach: 


The world that we have to deal with politically is out ol reach, out of 
sight, out of mind. It bas to be explored, reported, and imagined. Man is no 
Ar is tote lian god contemplating all existence at one glance. He is the croa- 
ture of an evolution who can just about span a sufficient portion of reality 
to manage his survival, and snatch what on the scale of time are but a few 
moments of insight and happiness. Yet thia game creature has inveniod 
ways of seeing what no naked eye could see, of hearing wat. no ear could 
hear, of weighing immense masses and infinitesimal ones, of counting and 
separating more items than he can ind ividualiz re me nber. He is learning to 
see with bis mind vast portions of the world that he could never see, touch, 
Swell, hear, or remember.“ l 


This is the state of affairs psywar is up against. It deals 
with a target audience that has little direct contact with its 
political environment but builds up mind. pictures of that en- 

vironment and makes decisions on the basis of those pictures. 
We may assume that the pictures are not precise representations 
of reality. Worse still, no two members of the target audience 
have pictures in their heads that are exactly alike. The nature 
of those pictures, however, and the respects in which groups of 
men hold approximately the same picture, are among the most 
important facts the psywar operator needs to know. For what he 
is trying to do is to modify the pictures in certain persons heads. 
He knows what picture of political reality he wants them to have. 
But in order to get his way about that ke needs to kow what pic - 
ture he has to change, and which persons or groups of persons 
have what picture in their heads, so that he can plan the changes 
he seeks to bring about. Most important, assuming that he can 
get attention for his message at all, he needs to know what happens 
to a message after it has been communicated and, in general, how 
new messages become parts of the pictures in people's heads. 

We perceive the world in terms of its meaning to us. The | 
psychologist (“perception® is his term) means by perception the 
interpretive response an organism makes toa stimulus. Our 
perception of a stimulus is the meaning that that stimulus has 
for us. | 


individual Perception 


This, then, is the first thing to remember about perception: 


. the individual always tends to perceive the world in terms of its 
meaning to him. Krech and Crutchfield’ give the example of an 


*Reprinted by permission of authet and publisher. 
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aviator who lands in a primitive country where no airplane and 
no white man have ever been seen before, that is, where people 
have had no experiences with either. The complicated machine 
and the light-skinned man with the parachute on his back will 
not, however, be meaningless to those people. Far from it; they 
will at once relate the new experience to whatever frame of refer- 
ence they have that will help explain it. Perhaps the flying ma- 
chine will seem to them a kind of bird. Perhaps the strange man 
who can fly through the air will seem to them a god. In any case 
they will somehow manage to classify and interpret the new ex- 
perience in terms familiar to them. And the resultant classi- 
fication-interpretation will be its meaning for them. 

A flight operations officer searching for an airplane lost in 
the heart of Africa would, of course, interpret the event in ques- 
tion, both plane and pilot, very differently; it would never occur 
to him that the latter was a god before whom he must bow. Per- 
haps the point will be clearer if we ask ourselves how a garage 
mechanic and a physician would perceive an automobile accident 
at which they both happened to be present. Each would be receiving 
essentially the same physical stimuli as the other. But their in- 
terpretive responses would be as different as chalk and cheese. 
The physician might see injured people, with a smashed auto- 
mobile as background. The mechanic might be seeing the broken 
parts of the car and turning over in his mind the problem of 
getting the car moving again, for his natural respons? puts the 
iajured people in the background. Bring an insurance adjuster, 
anew-car salesman, a reporter, and a priest to the scene and 
we will have four more responses, four more structurings, each 
different from all the others and each dictated by the experiences 
and interest of the individual involved. 

Take another example. imagine an American tourist and a 
native Mexican at a bullfight. What will each perceive? The 
American “is likely to perceive and stress the pain to the animal, 
the messiness of the scene, and the flies. The Mexican fan, on 
the other hand, might perceive and stress the skill of the per- 
former, his daring or fearlessness, the fine technical points in- 
volved, and even the fine spirit of the bull in putting up such a 
good fight. =f 


In each case, tne observer is selecting a certain part of his im- 
mediate experience. The doctor selects the broken human bodies, | 
the mechanic the broken cars. In so doing they distort the ex- 
perience because they emphasize parts of it unequally. They 
may even add to the experience; many a witness to an accident, 
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in his excitement, believes he has seen something that in point 
of fact has not happened at all. And they relate experience to 
their previous experience, their needs and goals. The doctor 
will relate it to his medical training, the mechanic to his mech- 
anical training, the salesman to his occupation of selling new 
cars, the priest to his vocation of saving souls. This is the way 
perception works. It is functionally selective. It selects so as 
to structure experience meaningfully for the perceiver. In 
selecting, it tends to d.stort, add, relate. | 
Take an example Írom psywar. During World War II this 
country made a series of highly expert films on the subject “Why 
We Fight.” One of the films was “The Battle of Britain.” Con- 
sider now how that film might be perceived by an Anglophobe 
who thought England had led us into war, by an internationalist 
who believed England had saved all Europe by holding the Nazis 
back until we could get ready, and by a pro-German who velieved 
that we were on the wrong side. The Anglophobe would tend to 
select and emphasize the parts that showed England's lack of 
preparedness and the great stocks of supplies that had to be 
shipped in from America. The internationalist would tend to 
select the parts that showed the bravery and skill of the Royal 
Air Force and the stoical courage of the bombed British civilians. 
The pro-German, on the other hand, would pri ‘ably see the pic- 
ture in terms of the mistakes of the German c: npaign, and of 
what might have been. The Anglophobe would probably interpr 
the treatment of the British as unduly favorabie, the internation 
ist as accurate and moving, and the pro-German as lying and 
propagandistic. The German air generals who appeared briefly 
on the screen would look fiendish to the internationalist, heroic 
and commanding to the pro-German, and pretty much like the 
British generals to the Anglophobe. 


Organization of Experience 
—— ane enna 


A second thing to remember, then, is that we structure 
experience in a meanin ful and functional way. Each of these 
men, as he watched the film, would be selecting and structuring | 
the experience 50 that it would have meaning to him in terms of 
what he already knew and believed. The English psychologist 
Bartlett“ said many years ago that “It is fitting to think of every 
human cognitive reacticn—perceiving, imagining, thinking, and 
reasoning—as an effort after meaning.” Itis characteristic of 


e“Structure® is a verb used by psychologists to mean “give structure to” oF “organize.” 
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people everywhere that they want to live in an organized world, 
where sense data will mean something and new experiences can 
be related to something familiar and stable. The older people 
get, the stronger is this need for consistency in meaning (hence 
the growth of coz::servative political, economic, and social atti- 
tudes with age). These habits of dealing with consistencies in 
environment become crucially important. Thus when something 
new, different, strange is encountered, the easiest thing to do is 
to react to it in a way that will give it meaning, and let us feel 
we can cope with it. This dispels Pe CREE: makes us feel at 
home. 

Another way to look at what was happening when different 
persons experienced “The Battle of Britain“ or the auto accident 
or the bullfignht 's to say that each was structuring the experience 
functionally, that is, so that it would work for him. The Anglophobe, 
for example, was selecting material that ‘that would strengthen his 
mental set of dislike of England. Each in his own way was select- 
ing that which would meet his needs, agree with his moods, 
strengthen Eis already existing mental sets. = 

There `s a great deal of research evidence to back up this 
view of how perception works. McClelland and Atkinson’ observed 
groups of sailors from a submarine school; one had been fed only 
l hour before; the second had gone 4 hours without food; the third 
had gone without food for 16 hours. The men were told that the 
purpose of the experiment was to find out what objects they could 
see in very poor light. They were put in a darkened room and 
shown a screen on which an operator projected nothing at all, 
although he went through the motions of operating a projector. 
Five seconds after each slide had been “exposed” the experi- 
menter gave the subjects a broad hint that could be interpreted 
in a number of ways: “Three objects on a table. What are they?" 
or, “All the people in this are enjoying themselves. What are 
they doing?" When the answers were collected and checked it 
was seen that the longer tne subjects had been without food, the 
more likeiy they were to give food-related responses. That is, 
the “people” were like ly to be enjoying themselves eating; the 
three objects on the table were likely to be hamburgers, etc. 
Hunger also increased the size of the imagined food objects. For 
example, when the hint was “An ash tray and a hamburger—which 
is larger? “, in the hungriest group 75 percent of the subjects said 
the hamburger was larger, whereas in the least hungry group ex-. 
ictly half the subjects said the hamburger was iarger, and half 
said it was smaller. 
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:Bruner and Goodman" in another well-known experiment used a 
two groups of children, one from well-to-do families, the other 
from poor families. Asked to estimate the size of coins, the 


children from poor families overestimated the size of common | p 
coins, and the wealthier children did not. Each group, in perceiv- Pe 
ing the coins, was deeply influenced by its needs and its sense | — 2 
of values. or 
A simple experiment by Murray,'! which you can try out your- i 
seif, shows the effect of mental sets on perception. Groups of | | y 
young girls were asked to describe the picture of a man under two — 
different sets of conditions: before and after they had participated 8 


in a game of “murder.” The two sets of descriptions were signif- 
icantly aifferent. After the game the girls saw in the picture a. 
much more vicious, dangerous, malicious man than they had seen 


before. i 5 
Many experiments have been designed to show the effects of 


mood on perception In one of the more complicated of them, 4 
subjects under hypnosis were asked to describe a number of pic- 

tures. First the subjects were hypnotized, then the proper mood : 
was induced--happy. critical, or anxious—and chen the pictures . 


were shown.: After describing the pictures the subjects were. told pi 
thei they would forget all about what had happened, were brought 

out of hypnosis, and then hypnotized again. This time another : 
mood was induced but the same pictures were shown, this proce- 

cure being repeated until they had described the pictures in each 

of the various moods. The results? The descriptions differed ° 
amazingly under the different mood-hypnosis conditions. Look- 4 
ing at the same picture the same subject mighi give these three 

descriptions under the different conditions: | 


(Happy mood) “Complete relaxation. Not much to do—just 
sit, listen, and relax. Not much at all to think about.” 

(Critical mood) Someone ruining a good pair of pressed 
pants by lying down like that. They're unsuccessfully. trying 


to study. 
(Anxious mood) “They're listening to a football game or 


side wasn't winning 

This is what perception does to “facts.” The psywar operator | 
must keep this in mind and make allowance for it. As Krech and E 
Crutchfield? say, “There are no impartiat facts.“ Data do not | 
have a logic of their own that results in the same perceptions 
and cognitions for all people, Data are perceived and interpreted 


| 
world series. Probably a tight game. One guy looks as if his — E 
3 $ 
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in terms of the individual perceiver’ own needs, own emotions, 
own personality, own previously for: 2d cognitive patterns.” 

Another way to say this is that individuals organize experience 
in terms of their estaolished frames of reference. Lippmann® spoke of 
the pictures in our heads as “stereotypes” of experience. Today 
we are in the habit of calling them “frames of reference.” Which- 
ever term is used, what is being said in effect is that a new per- 
ception does not live a life of its own. Instead it promptly becomes 
a part of the organized framework of other perceptions that we have 
been building up all our lives Thus, as we have seen, primitive 
tribesmen see an airplane descending in their midst, and their per- 
ception of it immediately becomes a part of their organized per- 
ceptual world. They think of it as a bird. They have to interpret 
it in terms of what they know. That is the frame of reference within 
which the plan has meaning for them. 

Let us take another example. A Hindu, looking at a picture of 
a bull, would probably classify it in terms of a religious frame of 
reference; a Korean farmer might perccive it in terms of the farm- 
work it could do; a Spaniard might put it into a sporting frame of 
reference; a Texan would probably see it against a framework of 
cattle raising. | | 

Frames of reference have much to do with the different ways 
people evaluate the same psywar message. Mention of a farmer 
with five acres of land might bring expressions of pity from 
Americans, expressions of envy from most Asians. Our descrip- 
tion of freedom of the press has repeatedly been characterized in 
quite different and unflattering terms by Communists, whose frame 
of reference involves a wholly different concept of the press. Ob- 
viously it is important for the psywar operator to learn as much 
as possible about the frames of reference within which his mes- 
sages are likely to be perceived. However, this is often difficult 
to do, and many mistakes result {rom doing it poor -y. A classical 
instance here is a German leaflet used in World War II. The illus- 
tration was a bedroom scene, which is theoretically good bait for 
frustrated soldiers. But the bedroom was depicted much more | 
luxuriously than any bedroom the average Gl had ever seen, and 
the leaflet lost all its force because the readers related it io 
fiction or the movies or the very rich,” and not to themselves. 

There are four characteristics of the way our frames of ref- 
erence operate that are of special importance to psywar. 

One of these is that we tend to organize experience so as to 
group characteristics of people and events. Thus most of us have 
ready-made reactions for use in evaluating other racial and cth- 
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nic groups. Americans tend to think of the British as stuffy, and 
the British to think of the Americans as crude. Americans tend 
to think of orientals as “inscrutable,” and white Americans tend 
to think of Negroes as musical, carefree, irresponsible, and able 
to stand deprivation better than whites. These ready-made re- 
actions save us a lot of time in evaluating people and social situ- 
ations. You don't have to pause to study the new German resident 
down the street if you already have a picture in- your head that 
tells you Germans are intelligent, efficient, stiff, and basically 
cruel and unfriendly. If you then meet your German neighbor and 
find that he is really kindly, friendly, and a little awkward, you 
simply classify him as an “exception.” 

The fact that these groupings are so common and so easy to 
establish is a fact that has been used since time immemorial for 
psywar. A good example is a series of cleverly contrived leaflets, 
available in World War II leaflet archives, in which the Nazi prop- 
agandists tried to exploit the American stereotype of Jews. The 
leaflets were episodes in the unpleasant career of “Sam Levy,” 
who was back home making money hand over fist and seducing the 
sweethearts of soldiers. The Communists have tried to inculcate 
in people all over the world a stereotype of Americans as “capi- 
talists, imperialists, aggressors,” carefully devised so as to group 
together under the heading “Americans” all the characteristics 
that the Communist dictionary defines as reprehensible. 

This, as the reader will recognize, is the invariable procedure 
in the type of propaganda known as “name calling.” Understanding 
it will, furthermore, help us to see the role of “glittering gener- 
alities” and “transfer” in psywar. The Communists, where their 
propaganda has been successful, can evoke an instant and negative 
reaction by calling the name “Capitalist"; Americans, where theirs 
has been successful, can do as much by calling the name Communist.“ 
Similarly, the word “socialism” has assumed for many Americans 
a stereotyped meaning that is quite different from the meaning the 
word evokes, for example, in England. On the other hand, Ameri- 
cans tend to respond very favorably whenever they hear “the 
American way" or “free enterprise” or America First" or free 
dom of opportunity." even if they are used with a very high degree 
of generality. The point is that everyone has “built in“ these ready- 
made reactions and tends because of them to put a great many 
things under the same tent that do not necessarily belcng together. 
Everybody does it, and the process is the same whether, like the 
victims of Communist propaganda, we are deceived as we form 
the stereotype, or, like the recipients of US propaganda, we are 
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told the truth. The point is to associate what you want to tear 
down with some hated symbol (the Nazis, for example, constantly a 
in their home propaganda associated the American Government | : 
with Jews) or to associate something you want to build up with e 
some favorable symbol (a lofty ideal, a revered tradition out of. i 3 
the past, etc.). This is making use of the phenomenon of group- 

ing to transfer the evaluation of the knowa symbol to the unknown. ' 

But the next characteristic of frames of reference, even 9 
more important for psywar, is that ve tend to organize experience ) 
so as to resist any change in strong structures. ‘Suppose that a / ae : 
Russian has learned through many years of Communist teaching : 
to perceive Americans as greedy and money-mad aggressors ä 
who want to colonize the whole world. Suppose he then listens, 
on the short-wave radio from far away, to an American who 
assures him that we really seek only peace and friendship, and 
have no territorial ambitions. Will he promptly change his ster- 
eotype of Americans, or will he organize his perceptions of the 
broadcast so as to leave his previous perceptual organization 
intact? Almost certainly the latter. He will interpret the broad- 
cast as “propaganda” or “lies.” For once we build up a strong. 
organization of meanings we tend to resist any change in it. We 
are likely to reject or distort any meanings that would be at 
variance with some N perceptual structure het means a 
lot to us. 

There is a great deal of research on this topic. For example, 
one significant experiment came out of an effort sponsored by the : 
American Jewish Committee to combat anti-Semitism by means i 
of cartoon propaganda (Cooper and Jahoda 12). To check on the | 
effectiveness of the effort, cartoons were submitted to a number 
of people, including known anti-Semites, all of whom were asked 
for an interpretation of the cartoons. Some of the cartoons fea- 
tured a “Mr. Biggott“ as the anti-Semitic villain, and others 
depicted anti-Jewish actions in various situations. These were 
intended to remind anti-Semites of their own practices, on the 
theory that prejudiced attitudes, thus exposed to light, could be 
identified and held in abeyance. The interpretations obtained 
from prejudiced persons, however, showed a result quite dif- 
ferent from that intended. Take, for instance, what happened with 
a cartoon showing the hospitalized Mr. Biggott demanding “only | 
sixth-generation American blood” for his transfusion. This was : 
seen by some prejudiced subjects as a sketch of a socially inferior a 
person striving for social status, and by others as one ofa for- i i 
eigner or of a Jew. In otner words the cartoon failed to acLieve 
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its central purpose, that is, to get.each of them to identify himself 
with the stickler for sixth-generation American blood. A cartoon 
showing an anti-Semitic congressrnan being favorably impressed 
by and wanting to hire for his new party an applicant with 4 record 
of window smashing, race rioting, and jail terms, likewise mis- 
carried with the anti-Semites, some of whom said, “It might be. 
anything crooked... might be a new labor party. That shady 
character makes me think so,” or “It's a Jewish party that would 
help Jews get more power.” And so on. | 

A direct onslaught on anti-Jewish attitudes would doubiless 
have been even less successful; most prejudiced people in our 
society don't like to admit their prejudices; those who do admit 
them defend them openly. Hence the cartoons have to be subtle 
to have any effect whatever. We have seen that the effect wis 
frequently not that intended. Indeed the cartoons, once distorted, 
seem to have served as further support for the prejudice they 
were supposed to expose and destroy. 

The psywar moral that the above experiment should drive 
home is this: psywar usually wastes its time and energy when it 
goes directly against strong structures, and that is what psywar 
is doing when, for example, it tells the enemy that his motives are 
bad or that he has made a mistake in getting into the war or that 
the American ideology is a good one and his a bad one for all 
mankind, etc. Messages that run so directly counter to motiva- 
tional trends within the target audience haven't a ghost of a chance 
of being taken seriously and in the manner intended. And friendly 
psywar can make the same mistake, a major difficulty we have 
been up against in building NATO is that our European friends 
are reluctant to accept any facts or ideas that point to the likeli- 
hood or even.the possibility of a third world war. They believe 
that World War III, if it comes, will destroy everything they 
value, themselves included, and that the building of large armies 
somehow makes World War III more probable. Psywar planners 
have to learn to recognize such strong structures within the target 
audience, and to attack them by indirection. „ 

An experiment by Knapp" some years ago required college 
students to recall statements they had read concerning the expan- 
sion of Communism in Western Europe. There were two assertions, 
represented by equal numbers of statements: first, that Commu- 
nism was gaining ground; second, that it was losing ground. The 
students who were opposed to the spread of Communism in Europe 
tended to recall better the statements that were anti-Communist, 
and vice versa. 
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Studies of preelection and voting behavior by Lazar sfeld!4 
and others seem to indicate that strongly motivated Democrats 
tend to ignore Republican campaign propaganda, and strongly 
motivated Republicans tend to ignore Democratic campaign prop- 
uganda. A news story that treats the two viewpoints impartially, 
or presents facts favorable to both sides, runs up against a ten- 
dency on the part of each reader to seize upon the points favorable 
to his side and pass up those favorable to the other side. 

The same behavior has been observed in rumor studies. 
Allport ana Lepkin'*in one stuay. showed that people who 
opposed the program of rationing during World War II were much 
more prone than others to believe and repeat rumors alleging ex- 
travagant use of gasoline by high officials, or extravagant use of 
butter at army bases, etc. Such rumors were thus given a more 
or less favorable reception according as they agreed or disagreed 
with strong structures that the recipients were trying to defend. 

The meaning of all this for the psywar operator needs to be 
repeated over and over again. A psywar operator is taking a great 
risk, as far as getting his message across is concerned, if he makes 
a frontal attack on perceptual structures that are strongly held by 
members of his target. Better to canalize or divert: We can agree 
on most things, but let me suggest something to you,” “You have 
done fine so far; now the next step is.. Better to make a flank 
attack, or enter under a friendly banner. For example, the psywar 
operator is much more likely to get a favorable percepiion if he 
can quote a friendly authority or transfer a respected sanction to 
what he has to say. | ; : i 

Another implication for psywar is the great importance oí. 
reliable and valid intelligence concerning the target. You need to 
know what structures are strong. You need to know what symbols 
and sanctions you can call on for help, and what names, if any, you 
can call. Propaganda randomly planned in ignorance of such knowl- 
edge may well do more harm than good. | 

A third thing to remember is that we organize experience in 
terms of proximity and similarity ard often confuse this with 
cause and effect. This is a way of describing another device we 
have for combining experiences for easier handling. We organize 
together things that come to our attention about the same time or 
that seem to us to resemble each other in some significant way. 
We are not talking now about events or things that are similar, or 
close together physically, but rather about those that are similar 
or close together psychologically. Now what we select as being 
close together psychologically will be determined in large part 
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by our needs, knowledge, and moods. Thus, as Krech and Crutch- 
field’ say, a child who has just been spanked may tend to organize 
“fathers, bullies, and castor oil” together as sources of pain and 
* frustration. A mechanic may tend to organize power lawnmowers, 
automobiles, and propeller airplanes together because they all 
have reciprocating piston engines. A superstitious child may 
organize the fact that he failed to pick up a pin together with the 
fact that he shortly afterward had trouble with one of his friends. 
This quality of perception has two important implications for 
psywar. For one thing it enables the propagandist to put labels 


on groups of people or events the do-gooders,” the economic 


royalists,” “the Cliveden set,” “the staticn wagon crowd," 
“appeasement,” “imperialism,” etc., without going against the 
usual mental habits of the target audience. That is, the propa- 
onfidence that the similarities or prox- 
to will dispose many members of the 
s or events together under 
o ask questions about the 
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gandist can use a label in c 
imities he directs attention 
target audience to organize the person 
is the proposed label, without bothering t 
= label. _ | 
: $ Equally important for psywar is the fact that similarity or 7 15 
proximity often lead to a perception of cause and effect. The ` ey 
superstitious child who negiected to pick up a pin and then had a 
fight is likely to say that he had a fight because he didn't pick up 
j the pin, although to ather persons the two events may scem to 
have no connection with each other. The President who is in 
office during an ec 
relations is likely to be perce 


whether he could have done so or not. 
course, and no President is likely to deny that he brought about E- 


or maintained peace and prosperity in the way his supporters claim. 
For the psywar operator all this means that people aren't able, 
in the complex conditions of contemporary life, to look very closely 
They therefore tend to see cause—or more 
precisely, causation—where there is only association or coinci- 
dence. More especially, they are willing to believe that someone 
whom they perceive as “bad” has been the cause of almost any 
"bad" event that has happened anywhere near him, or that some- 
one whom they perceive as “good” has caused almost any good“ 
event. A rather startling piece of research on this point was done 
by Zillig' in 1928. In this experiment, two groups of children : 
a periormed gymnastic exercises before their classmates. The 
groups were carefully setected and trained. One group was made O 
a 
} 
ö 


* 


at cause and effect. 
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up of children almost universally liked, the other of children al- 
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the exercises without the slightest error. But when the audience 

recorded its impressions of the two performances, it was found + ~” 
that the mistakes had all been credited to the disliked group. E 
This was not malicious or dishonest; it is merely an illustration 5 
of the way perception works. Acts thought to be “bad” are much 
more likely to be organized with persons thought to be “bad,” and i 
vice versa. The audience really believed it had seen the disliked — 
children make those mistakes. The same thing happens in the 
technique of “guilt by association” or “innocence by association,” ` 
when an effort is made to encourage people to perceive some one * 
as bad“ by associating that person in our psywar output with ö 
something already perceived as “bad,” or the reverse. f 

The Nazis seized upon the strategic opportunity this offers 
to propaganda and blamed most of the ills of the world on the 
Jews. The Communists have used it to put the blame for every- 
a thing unpleasant on - reactionaries” or on the Western powers. 
í | They have been able to convince many people of a connection be- 
tween disease in Communist Asia and the bad“ Americans, . 2 
despite the fact that they had to call in something as farfetched 
as germ warfare to explain the connection. 

This does not mean, of course, that coincidence can be sub- 
stituted for causality with all people at all times. As we have 
seen above, there may be strong structures of attitudes and be- | | E 
liefs onthe part of the target audience that it will refuse to. give | 
up. The great majority of the Germans during World War Il were : s 
committed to the notion that Hitler was “good,” and it would have i 
been difficult to persuade them that he was re sponsible for their 
ills. (It proved much easier to hang the blame on certain Party 
men under Hitler.] Moreover, the more a person has been taught 
to be critical (this usually coincides pretty weli with educational 
level), the less Le is impelled by strong needs or drives to accept 
an organization uncritically, and the more likely he is to look be- 
hind the label or the sugg? stion and study the facts as he is able 


most universally disliked, by their classmates. The liked group’. . 
; had been trained to make mistakes, the disliked group to perform : 
i 


jè 


to get them. | 

A fourth thing to remember is that we organize experience l d 
in terms of the language we have to describe it. By this time, f 
you should have a fairly good idea of what is meant wher we sax | 
that a message may not mean exactly the same thing to the target 
that it means to the source. It will be clear to you that this dif- e 
ference im interpretation is not merely a matter of differing defi- 8 


i 

te: . . : 2 
nitions of words. Rather - refers back to differences in experi- | 
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: ence, differences in needs, and differences in knowledge. A per- 
son tends to read into a message what he wants Co, ihat is, what 
he!ps h. m to preserve his strong structures of needs, understandings, 
and emotions, in a word, what fits with his previous experience. 
Language is, of course, the chief tool we have to use in psy- 
war, but the psywar man cannot remind himself too often that 
perception of language is always affected by experience. Katz! 
points out that American civilians were at a disadvantage in com- 
municating with returned servicemen after World War If because 
foxhole experience had no counterpart in unbombed America. 
Similarly, labor-management controversies are made more dif- 
ficult by the iact that employers and employees have different 


ways of life. He says further: 


The employer, owner, of superintendent, through his executive func- 
tion of making daily decisions, and issuing orders and instructions, acquires 
a psychology of management. lle can understand, though he may dislike, a 
union demand fur more wages. But when the union requests, of even sug- 
gests, chanesin the conditions of work of changes in personnel policy, he 
Sous emotional and objects to being told by subordinates and outsiders 
how lo run his own plant. For their part the workers have little under- 

‘ standing of the competitive position of the employer. Since the employer 
enjoys a way of life luxurious in comparison with their own, they find his 
plea of inability to pay a higher wage laughable. 


If this is the situation among people who work in the same 


i plant and live in the same city, how wide must the gulf of experi- 


ence be between representatives of conflicting belief systems and 


widely different cultures, for example, Russians and Americans? 


That is why one valuable element in the make -up of an effective 


propagandist is the ability to think himself into the other fellow's 
shoes, and why there could be no better training exercise for the 
propagandist than a series of assignments that would make him 
assume the role of a member of the target audience. For ex- 
ample, an American trainee might be assigned to write the best 
papers he could possibly write, from the viewpoint of a Soviet 
citizen, on “why I love Stalin,” or “Americans are warmongers,” . 
or “why I love my collective farm.” For that is the kind of thing 


. | he will be doing,in effect, before every piece of propaganda writ- i ; 


; ing he undertakes. The psywar man must try to develop genuine 
5 empathy with the target he is trying to reach; only by doing so 
can he be reasonably sure o 


f conveying the kind of meaning he 
. wants with the words he can use. 


This is considered further : 

& under Empathy in Chap. 7. 3 p“ 
Another feature of language cammunication that is important 

for the propagandist is the fact that words sometimes separate 
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themselves from experience altogether, We have very little time 4 
or opportunity, what with the busy lives we lead, to check words d 
back against experience and reality. Words thus tend to become : 
more than symbols and acquire a reality (and importance) of their qo: 


7 


own, quite apart from the realities they symbolize. Quoting Katz 
again: ö 


2. ya 


* 


Viewed realistically, language as a living procean han other func- i 
tions than accurate communication. It did not arise in the history of ibe oo 
rae, any more than in the development of the child, solely in the interests l l 
of precise interchange of information. Language as it exista is not the 
product of sciontista dying to perfect an exact set of symbols; it is the 
oroduct of an arena of everyday life, in which people are concerned with 
manipulating and controlling their fellows and with expressing their emo- 
tienal and psychological! wants. The prototype of language as a functioning 
process can be soen in the child's acquisition of wards and phrases to ex- 
te. al kis control of his environment beyond his limited physical reach. 
Similarly, adults use language to obtain sympathy, bulldoze their follows, 
placate or embarrass their ene mies, warm and comfort their friends, deceive 
themselves, of express thoir own conflicts. Language in operation is often 
intended to concen! and obscure meaning. 


The psywar man must learn very early that psywar is not 
waged with “facts” but with symbols, and chiefly, as we have 
seen, with words. These words often acquire emotional loadings. 
They lend themselves to the propagandist's devices for gaining. 
acceptance, such as the “plain folks” technique by which a mes- l 
sage is prepared in a folksy way so as to impress the audience 2 
with its homespun and believable quality. They can tell falsehoods 
or fact with equal eloquence, they can illustrate a point or dis- . 
tract attention from it, or they can exaggerate or play down. In _ - 
general, fact tends to lag behind the word, because the word is 
easy to use and the fact is hard to check. Therefore the words 
thernselves can accomplish something, just as, on a different 
level, a series of unfounded charges in the newspaper will usually 
accomplish somcthing—because the denial never quite catches up 
with them. 3 

It is hardly necessary to point out that words, whatever the 
purpose they are being used for in a psywar operation, need to 
be words that will be perceived approximately as the sender ə 
wishes them to be. The magnitude of the task of choosing the 
right words for communication between languages (and therefore 
between the cultures that lie behind the languages) is illustrated 
by this account: 

Some of the great difficulties among the diplomats sitting Sound the | a. 
‘international. tables here (at the United Nations) arise from the differences 
in languages, aphabets, and consequently, ways of thinking: and in no 


tongue in more ingenuity required for accurate, precise Uanstation than in 
Chinese. 
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The Chinese ideoaph script is one of the world's oldest weilen 
media, but the talk at Lake Success is su brimful of new ideas, new con- 
cepts, and new words that to translate even the basic Charter itself into 
Chinese it was noceasary to devine almost 2.000 new combinations of 

` charactors. l ' i 
A perfect examplo of tho troubles faced here by Chinese translators 
18 the word “uranium,” which has a persistent way of cropping up in diplo- 
matic reports. The transtators went into a huddle and came out with a 
decision to call the atumic base *U-metal.® That, however, only started. 
their headaches, ` . l 
The symbol for U“ was found in the Chinese word for n pe fruit, 
which in literal translation is the “U-tree." What was just as disturbing, 
from a purist point of view, was the discovery that the symbol for metal was 
contained in the first. part of the word for “tell, which, literally translated, 
meant “metal boy.“ 
After some cudgeling of brains, howes er, the callisraphers came up 
; with the proposal to shave off the ‘tree’ peut of the *U-tree* character, dis- 
l ecard the boy“ part of the bel character, and then in the best manner of 
diplomatic compeomise, join the severed remains to forma new symbel 
“U-metal® r. ns we would say, urunium. 


One can easily imagine the difficulty of conveying the idea of an 
atom bomb to a cultural group that has no concept of either an 
atom or a bomb. 


An individual's language is, of course, the product of the cul- 
ture in which he was raised. More importantly for psywar pur 
poses, languape is a tool for getting along with the world, and the 
meanings that a language conveys depend on the kinds of problems 
encountered and solved in the recipients" culture. The person 
who tries to communicate with a person of another language will 
almost inevitably use Some constructions or words that do not N 
mean what he wants them to mean. The result is poor communi- 
cation, or, in black propaganda, unmasking. Note the inept 
choice of terms in the last phrase of this sentence from a Jap- 
anese black leaflet: “It is advisable in such cases to take full 
protective measures by use of condoms, protective medicines, 
etc.; better still to hold intercourse only with wives, virgins or 
women of respective character.” Or this unmodern use of the 
adjective “sweet” in a Communist leaflet dropped on American 
troops in Korea: “Cast aside all anxieties! Do not hesitate to 
surrender to the People's Army! You will then be able to meet 
again your comrades who have come before you, and soon return 
to your sweet home." a 

In all psywar operations that involve different languages, but 
especially when the language of the target country is dissimilar 
. grammatically to English (or other Western tongue s), itis 
important to have genuine experts in the language on hand—not to 
assure an accurate word-for-word translation of the Enplish 
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message the propaganda writer turns out but rather to assure 
adequate communication of the idea intended. Languages differ 
greatly in the rules used to communicate similar ideas—witness 
the German use of gehen and fahren to distinguish “going-by- 
walking” from “going-by-being-transported.” The Chinese have 
17 different nouns referring to kinds of mountains—Tseu, high 
mountain, and Ngan, for high mountain near a river, for example. 
The Arabic language has more than five thousand different words 
referring to horses, and hence it is hard for.a Westerner to make 
accurate horse sense to an Arab. The word “to cause has no 
counterpart in the language and thought of the Trobriand Islanders, 
and its absence is reflected in the general lack of teleological con- 
cepts, and of purposiveness as well, in their culture; the idea of 
working-in-order-to-receive-pay (or other compensation) is with- 
out meaning to them, as are questiors of “why? (which they 
answer merely in terms of “that’s the way it has always been“). 
In the language of the Arapesh of New Guinea, notions of time and 
time relations are similarly impossible to express. | 
What we are saying here is not merely that members of foreign 
cultures may lack an informational basis for understanding a com- 
munication but also that their language may lack the concepts— 
thought vehicles—necessary for them to learn how to understand. 
Thus it is clear that the propagandist's task in trying to com- 
municate accurately and to avold looking silly to his audience, in 
comparison, for example, to the American advertiser's task of 
choosing exactly the right word or phrase to sell a product, can 
be monumentally difficult. 


. ayn 


E 


Rumors and Perception 


One of the best illustrations of how perception works, and also 
one of the aspects of human behavior that the psywar operator needs 
to understand most thoroughly, is the growth and passage of 
rumors. The most extensive work on rumor has been done by 
Allport and postman, ““ who have studied the problem not only by 
observing rumors in society but by setting up experimental rumor 
passages in the laboratory. One of the rumors they studied during 
the war had to do with a Chinese teacher on vacation whe, shortly 
before Japan's surrender, drove his car into a Maine village and 
asked his way to a hilltop from which he could see a view that a 
tourist guide had told him about. Someone showed him the way,” 
say Allport and Postman, “but within an hour the community was | 
buzzing with the story that a Japanese spy had ascended the hili 
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to take pictures of the region.” | | 
Wiat had happened? Someone told the story. It was told over K 


and over again. And as it passed from person to person, three | 
things were happening to it. So, at least, Allpozt and Postman 18 * 
concluded from their analysis of the case. * 

In the first place, it was being leveled. Details were being 


omitted: 


The courteous and timid, but withal honest, approach of the visitor to p 
the native of whom he inquired his way; the fact that although he was cet- 
tamsly Oriental, his precise nationality was unknown, Likewise not men 
tioned was the fact that the visitor had allowed himself to be readily 
identified by people along the wy; and that no one had seen a camera in 


his possession. 


In the second place, the story was being sharpened: 


Having accepted their special interpretation of the Chinese acholar's 
wisit, the rumor agents accentuated certain features while minimizing others. 
The sharpening of selected details accounts foe the overdrawn dramatic : 
quality of . & final story. What in the original situation wan Oriental became 
specified as Japanese; what was merely a man became a special kind of 
man, a Sy. The harmless hol lay pursuit of viewing the scenery became 
the much sharper, Sinister purpose of espionage. The truth that the visitor 
had a pictae in his hand became sharpened into the nct of “taking pictures.” 
The objective fact that no pictures of. any possible value to the enemy could . 
be talen from that particular rural location was overlooked.” 7 


— eet oe 


In the third place, the story was assimilated: 


In the Maine countryside resident natives have had little contact with 
Onventals. Like most Occidentals they are unable to distinguish a Chinese 
person from a Japanese. They had only one available rubric fue Orientals, 
firmis implanted in their minds by wartime news and stories: the “Japanese 
apy." No Aber categury was available for the classification of this unusual 
ital. A Chinese teacher-on-na-holiday was a concept that could aot 
arise in the minds of most farmers, for they did not know that some American 
wniversities employ Chinese scholars on their staffs and that these schol- 
aes, libre other teachers, are entitled to summet holidays. The novel situa- 
tion was perforce assimilated in terms of the most available frames of 


reference.” 


This process—leveling, sharpening, and assimilation—seems 
to characterize the passage of all rumors. You can test it your- 1 
self, as Allport and Postman did, by playing a kind of parlor game: OE 
write a brief story; then whisper it word for word to a guest, who : 
will whisper it to the guest on the other side of him, and so around 
the room. When the story comes rack to you, compare it with the 
original. This has been Jone in the laboratory many times, in the i 
transmission of both pictures (Fig. iy and words, and the same 
general principles of perception seem to apply. 
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Consider what was happening in the incident of the Chinese 
teacher. The villagers were trying to give the incident a meaning. 
They perceived those details that added up to a meaning, selecting 
some details, rejecting others, distorting some, adding some (for 
example, the camera). The important question, of course, is this: 
what controlled their selection? They were obviously selecting 

in terms of the frames of reference available to them (which did 


not include Chinese teachers on vacation in Maine), and in terms 
of their needs, moods, and anxieties as of that moment. The war 
was much ontheir minds. Japanese were objects of fear, distrust, 
and hate. Protecting their country was a high value of great 
importance to them. Their suspicion of foreigners was of long 
standing. They had been exposed to the Government's campaign 
for security of information, to spy movies, to the knowledge that 

cameras were prohibited around defense installations. And all 
this added up to a frame of reference, in terms of which they 


perceived this new event. As Allport and Postman" put it: 


A yellow man—a Jap—a spy—photographic espionage. One idea lea 
to the other with almost mechanical inevitability until the final conclusion 
emerged .... The three-pronged process of leveling, sharpening, and 
assimilation reflects the rumor agents’ “effort after meaning." The facts 
of the situation, but dimly understood, did not provide the meaning that 
the strange visitation required. Hence a single directive iden took hold— . 
the spy motif—and in accardance with it, discordant details were leveled 
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out, incidents sharpened to fit the chosen theme, and the episode as a 
whole assimilated to the pre-existing structure of feeling and thought 
characteristic of the members of the group among whom the rumor spread.” 


Rumors are clearly an important weapon of psywar. But let 
us look at them here only in terms of the perceptual processes 
they illustrate and of what they mean to the psywar operator who 
wants to know how a message is likely to be received. For meth- 
ods of countering rumors see the next section. 


Countering Rumors 
33 


a 


If you want to anticipate how an intelligent enemy will defend 
himself you can look at some of America’s experiences in rumor 
defense du ing World War II. A good account of these efforts 
will be found in Allport and Postman," 

In general, this country used two kinds of defense against 
rumor. The government agencies preferred the indirect method 
of smothering rumors with facts, that is, it did not repeat rumors 
even for the purpose of refuting them. The theory behind this 
defense is (a) that “rumor flies in the absence of news” and 
(b) that to repeat a rumor even for refutation may spread it 
farther. Therefore agencies like Owl. when they learned of a 
dangerous rumor, would release ‘acts in answer to it without 


ever mentioning the rumor. | ü 
On the other hand, nongovernmen.cal organizations and civilians 


put their faith in rumor clinics, which chiefly took the form of 
newspaper columns or radio programs in which rumors were 
selected for ridicule and refutation, The theory here was to bring 
rumors out into the open into a climate of fact and understanding, 
where they could not flourish. Such evaluation and study of these 
rumor clinics as was made indicates that (a) there was no evi- 
dence that newspaper rumor clinics, filled with ridicule and 
negation as they were, actually served to spread any rumors 
farther; (b) however, it was regardea as possibly dangerous to 
print a rumor in bold-face type, or to repeat the rhythms and 
slogan-like qualities of some of the more effective rumors; 

(c) it was felt that radio rumor clinics were more likely than 
printed clinics to spread a rumor, because of the dial-twisting 
habits of American listeners; and (d) there was some slight 
evidence that the clinics impeded the spread of rumor, and no 
doubt whatsoever that they succeeded in making their communi- 


ties rumor -conscious. 
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. Along with these defenses, of course, there was a poster, news- a 
F paper, and radio campaign aimed at security of information. Typi- 
cal slogans were “Think before you talk,” “Enemy ears are | 
listening,” Don't kill her daddy with careless talk.“ This is . * 
standing ope rating procedure (SOP) for any country at war. 


Summary 


For the psywar operator this material illustrates the problems 
ne faces in trying to get his meaning across to the target. The 
fundamental idea is Lippmann's thesis that all men know their 
environment in terms of pictures in their heads, Which are not 
exactly equivalent to the world outside, The question, then, is 
this: how do they form those pictures? That is the problem of 
perception. | | 
We perceive the world in terms of its meaning to us. Thus, 
we structure experience—we select, distort, add—but we always 
structure it meaningfully and functionally. That is, we see things 
in terms of our needs, our previous experience, our moods, We 
organize experience so as to make it fit into our frames of 
reference - and especially so as to resist change in the structure 
of delief and understanding that we strongly hold. We tend to 
group bits of experience people or events in terms of their 
similarities or nearness. Finally, we organize experience in 
terms of the language we have to describe it. Evidently, there- 
fore, different people will perceive different meanings in the same 
experience, so that it is essential to know as much as possible | 
about the frames of reference, needs, moods, and language of a 
| target if one is tọ predict with any confidence whether an intended i 
meaning will get across. As one passage quoted in the chapter ; 
said: “There are no impartial facts. Data do not have a logic À 
of their own that results in the same perceptions and cognitions 
for all people. Data are perceived and interpreted in terms of 
the individual perceiver's own needs, on emotions, own personality, 
own previously formed cognitive patterns.” i 


* 


In reviewing this chapter the reader will also recall the bases 
in perception for many devices of propaganda, such as name call- 
ing, glittering generalities, transfer, testimonials, guilt and 
innocence by association, and folksy language; and for the way 
that rumors grow and spread, and the way rumors are countered. 
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Chapter 4 


RESPONSE TO THE MESSAGE 


NATURE AND GROWTH OF ATTITUDES 


The message has been received. It has attracted attention 
and been perceived, by which we mean it has been given a mean- 
ing in relation to the other pictures within the recipient's head. 
Now the message begins to operate within the realm of attitudes. 

Psychologists list attitudes among the intervening variables. 
They call them “intervening” because, they say, attitudes come 
between stimulus and response, and help determine the way the 
individual responds to a given stimulus. 

Attitudes are not the only intervening variables. Intelligence, 
habits, and motives all get between stimulus and response in 
much the same way that attitudes do. In point of fact, attitudes 
partly depend, as we shall see, on these other intervening vari- 
ables, and have no particular advantage as regards determining 
the nature of responses. But because attitudes are the evaluators 


among these variables—because they serve to classify the stimuli | 


on the scale of favor-opposition—they are often more useful than 
the others in predicting what direction the response will take. 
The internal effect of a stimulus can often be described in terms 
of attitudes, and attitudes can either facilitate or hinder external 
behavior which arises as an effect of a stimuius. Therefore it 
is important for psywar operators to understand something about 
how attitudes are formed and changed. 
What is an attitude? Let us define an attitude as an inferred 
state of readiness to react in an evaluative way, in support of 
or against, a given social stimulus situation. | 
Look at that definition, piece by piece: 
an inferred state Me cannot see an attitude. We can only 
infer it from a person’s expressed opinions or from his actions. 
of readiness~Attitudes act like a steering wheel rather than 
anengine. The attitude is ready, but it doesn't start things. It 
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steps in to guide the direction of response after the process under 
consideration has been set in motion by a stimulus. | 
to react in an evaluative way, in support of or against—This 
is the heart of the definition. Attitudes are concerned with the . 
pros and cons—the relative values—of living. They represent 
judgments that have grown up gradually with experience. They 7 5 
are the built-in measuring sticks by which we evaluate new ex- : 
- perience. They always have two dimensions: direction, by which | : 
is meant where they stand, in relation to a particular stimulus, on 
a scale from favorableness to opposition; and intensity, by which | : 
is meant how strongly they are held, how energetically the holder 
is prepared to act in the direction they point, how vigorously he 
is prepared to defend them, etc. fee 
a given social stimulus siuation— This completes the picture 
of attitudes as tools for coping with our complex social environ- 
ment. Attitudes help us to classify and respond to the great . 
mass of stimulation that comes constantly into our nervous systems 7 
from social situations. | * 


How Attitudes Grow 


Children's attitudes are unstable. Parents and child psychol- 
ogists know that. Children are fickle. The things they like to 
do, and the people they like to do these things with, change easily 
and quickly. This is not surprising. In children the neuromuscular 
apparatus that mediates learning is not very well developed, and 
there is no large accumulated backlog of habits to help inthe - 
learning of something new. What this means in effect is that it is 
fairly easy for one day's learnings to be displaced by the next 
day’s. Thus a child's attitudes are constantly shifting and, along 
with them, his interests and even his abilities, and nothing can 
put a stop to the shifting except the gradual development, within 
the chiid, of a pattern that carrics over from one learning ex- 
perience to the next. The social and psychological conditions 
affecting a child vary so much from day to day that it takes a 
long time for him to learn to respond consistently to similar 
(not identical) stimuli. That is, a child's reaction to Communism 
or Negroes or religion may be now favorable, now neutral, now 
adverse, and it takes many occasions for him to learn the kind of 
reaction that is to be dominant and is to become a stable and gen- 
eralized part of his personality. a 

A second reason for instability of attitudes in children is that 
a child's whole personality structure is rather unstable. A child 
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can Shift fairly rapidly from dependence to independence: from 
| aggressiveness to submissiveness, from politeness to rudeness — 
and all of these in response to the same individual or situation 

as stimulus, , 

How, then, do attitudes become stabilized? The answer is 
twofold: (1) As other aspects of personality mature and become 
more integrated, as the person develops a consistent notion of 
himself and of the distinction between his own self and the outer 
world, attitudes become more consistent, and as they become more 
consistent they also become more completely integrated and per- 
form more smoothly their function of Supporting the rest of the. 
personality in its complex relations with the environment. (2) As 
a child becomes older he adopts—by choice or by force—roles in. 
various social structures or groups. It is through these that he 
gains his major satisfactions in life. Attitudes act in support of 
these roles and the structures of which they are a part. As he 

ages he becomes more closely allied with an increasingly con- 
sistent set of groups, and this helps stabilize his attitudes. (When 
attitudes remain inconsistent into adulthood, they often result in 
the development of neuroses, which reflect . social 
needs and allegiances—a 5 that Horney! calls “the 
neurotic personality of our time..) 
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The Learning Process. Attitudes are learned. Indeed, the 
base principles oi learning apply not only to the growth of atti- 
tudes but also to the formation of the whole basic set of tools we 
use for living in society, that is, the . Thus it is 
appropriate to ask, How do we learn? l . 

We learn by building up an association between a cue ‘atid a 
response. A cue is simply a stimulus that stands out from the 
rest of our environment, as, in an earlier chapter, we spoke of 
“figure” as standing out from background. We respond toa cue 
under the influence of a drive and we are, once we have learned, 
rewarded. That is the basic formula in terms of which practically 
all human and animal learning can be interpreted. , 

By a drive we mean a tension that impels us to action. We 
have biological drives: such as hunger, and social drives such as 
the need to understand our environment. A reward is any state 
of affairs that reduces the drive tension. Food, for example, 
would reward us in terms of a hunger drive; it would reduce the 
drive. Without drives, people would be inert. Without rewards 
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can ‘shift fairly rapidly from dependence to independence, from 

. aggressiveness to submissiveness, from politeness to rudeness — 
and all of these in re ponse to the same, individual or situation 

e as stimulus. 

How, then, do attitudes become stabilized? The answer is 
twofold: (1) As other aspects of personality mature and become 
more integrated, as the person develops a consistent notion of . ù 
himself and cf the distinction between his own self and the outer 
world, attitudes become more consistent, and as they become more 
consistent they also become more completely integrated and per- 
form more smoothly their function of supporting the rest of the 
personality in its complex relations with the environment. (2) As 

a child becomes older he adopts—by choice or by force—roles in. 
various social structures or groups. It is through these that he 
gains his major satisfactions in life. Attitudes act in support of 
these roles and the structures of which they are apart. Ashe 

ages he becomes more closely allied with an increasingly con- 
sistent set of groups, and this helps stabilize his attitudes. (When 
attitudes remain inconsistent into adulthood, they often result in 
the development of neuroses, which reflect cone ele social 
needs and allegiances—a phenomenon that Horney! calls “the 
neurotic personality of our time.) 
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e to ask, How do we learn? . 

We learn by building up an association between a cue anda 
response. A cue is simply a stimulus that stands out from the 
rest of our environment, as, in an earlier chapter, we spoke of 
“figure” as standing out from background. We respond to a cue 
under the influence of a drive and we are, once we have learned, 
rewarded. That is the basic formula in terms of which practically 
ali human and animal learning can be interpreted. | 

By a drive we mean a tension that impels us to action. We 
have biological drives such as hunger, and social drives such as 
the need to understand our environment. A reward is any state 
of affairs that reduces the drive tension. Food, for example, 
would reward us in terms of a hunger drive; it would reduce the 
drive. Without drives, people would be inert. Without rewards 
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they would either die (if they failed to satisfy such drives as that 
of hunger) or they would live a goalless and chaotic kind of life. 

Under the influence of a drive, then, we respond to a cue and 
are rewarded. A hungry animal in a laboratory is given the __ 
choice of walking toward a white or a black card. If he walks 
toward the black card, he gets nothing. lf he walks toward the 
white card he gets food. Soon he associates white (the cue) with 
food (the reward), and under the impulse of the drive (hunger) 
he learns to make the rewarding response (that is, to orient 
himself and walk toward the white card). | 

Most human learning is more complicated than that, but the 
general pattern is the same. A child learns to say please“ in 
the presence of a complex set of cues, including his symbols for 
the food he wants and the sight of it in his parent's hand. He is 
told to say “please.” If he does so, he is given the food. After a 
number of such trials, he learns to indicate the food, say “please,” 
and collect his reward. In other words, he learns how to reduce 
his drive, and when he has thoroughly learned the response we 
say that he has acquired a habit | . 

But how does he learn to sa} say “please” to reduce other tensions, 
for instance, when he wants to go riding with his parents, or wants 
a nickel to buy an ice cream cone? This is a long step in learning. 
Exactly how it is thought to happen is a rather complicated and 
technical matter, but suffice it to say here that the process is one 
of generalization or habit spread, and of discrimination. After a 
child has learned to associate the response kitty“ with the cues 
from his kitten, he will pr obabiy cali other small furry animais 
kitty also. Having learned to respond “daddy” he will probably 
try it on men other than his father. The more nearly similar the 
cue, the more likely he is to respond to it in the same way. And 
as a result of trial and error he will learn to discriminate or to 
refine his habit. That is, he wiil learn which adult human with 
trousers, shirt, and tie will reward him when called daddy.“ 
Many trials are necessary before the child learns to discriminate 
even among such fairly simple cues as these. In more difficult 
social situations it is correspondingly more difficult to learn to 
discriminate the cues which stand for alternative courses of 
action, and to balance the rewards and punis. ments of related 
actions. 

However, repetition alone is not enough to assure learning. 
An instance in which simple repetition was depended on without 
the other conditions for learning being met, for example. by re- 
warding the response, was recalled by Hovland? Chairman of 
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the Department of Psychology at Yale: “During the war a number 
of top advertising men developed a program which suggested 
every hour on the hour Hate the Germans," but I could never 
diagram the relationship between that stimulus and the desired 
response to make sense in the form of a learning paradigm, and 
I'd predict no desired learning did occur.” In this case, no mat - 
ter how familiar the three words became, there was very little 
likelihood that they would arouse any of the desired emotion in 
their hearers. | | 
You can readily see some of the implications of this learning 
process for the practice of psywar. For example, you want a 
given target audience to learn the habit of listening to your psy- 
war radio broadcast. You know that if they listen and are re- 
warded, they will be lixely to listen again. If the reward is fairly 
regular, their response is likely to become habitual. If they are 
net rewarded, they may not try again. If they are rewarded the 
first time, but not the second or third, their impulse to respond 
will probably be extinguished; that is, they will quit listening. 
But how does the operator make sure that they will be rewarded 
for listening? He looks for their tensions or drives. What can 
be done to reduce those tensions? Are they nostalgic for the 
old music which the Communists have barred? Are they frus- 
trated soldiers lonely for the sound of a young female voice? Are 
they perplexed and in neeg of reliable news? The operator's job will 
be to plan his programs so as to meet those needs, reduce those 
drives. S , 
Ot course, this itself is a rather elementary piece of learning. 
What is really desired is to teach them more complex responses, 
un a more complex field of social and political cues. This is dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. | 
The Developing Personality. A human infant does not exist 
as a person; he has no self. Even though he may be different 
{rom others in strength and loudness and frequency of crying and 
may be the dearest thing in the world to his parents, he ‘still—as 
one psychologist has expressed it—" floats about in an undiffer- 
entiated absolute.” He has learned next to nothing from his en- 
vironment; he is highly nondiscriminative with respect to the 
cues he responds to, his behavior is quite general. But as he 
grows, his biological equipment becomes better organized. He 
is able to learn from experience, and he does so. | 
Slowly there develups (we can only conjecture this, for infants 
cannot talk and tell us about this) a vague distinction between me 
(self) and “not-me" (not- self). When he pinches his toes, there is 
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stimulation in the toes and the fingers as well, but when someone 

else pinches his toes, there is stimulation in the toes only—a dif- 

ferent situation. As a result of turning, crawling, and falling, the 

infant encounters stimulation from the environment; each stimu- 

lation has in common with all the others the fact that it comes to 
“self, the same place. | 

After about a year the child acquires language responses and 
can begin to use symbols to stand for things. By the time (usually 
around age two) he is able to respond consistently to a symbol 
which stands for his own body—his name-—it is possible to ask 
some interesting questions: Where's Johnny? The child will 
probably point to his nose or chest, somewhere along the line of 
maximum stimulation. Touch the child's hand and ask: Is this 
Johnny? The answer is commonly No. Is this Johnny's hand? 
Yes. Yes itis Johnny's hand, but it is still not a part of Johnny 
the person. He is vague about himself; he hasn't had enough 
trials to learn that all parts of his body are parts of the thing to 
which the symbols Johnny or I“ attach. The discrimination be- 
tween self and not-self is poor and is not usually very clear until 
about five or six years of age. 

After this time, when the child knows himself, there comes 
often a negativistic period which is so frustrating to parents and 
of great interest to psychologists. Having at last learned. to dis- 
criminate “I (the seif),he begins to value that self (for it brings 
him a good many satisfactions). He plays with this new knowledge. 
It never stands out more sharply than when it is resisting the 
wishes of his parents. The self consists now of a good many things 
besides the child's body; it includes the habits he uses to gain par- 
ticular ends, and it includes the drives these habits serve. And, 
in a figurative sense, it comes to include certain external objects 
that are important in his habit and motivational systems—his toys, 
his playthings, his parents, and, occasionally, his brothers and 
sisters. He reacts to these as though they were part of himself; 
they are important and are to be defended nearly as much as the 
symbol that stands for ine self as a whole. And the symbol, the 
given name, for self becomes very important, it is the object of 
the attentions of others and is directly involved in the punishments 
and rewards the ego receives. “I” can have feelings hurt at the 
age of five, but hardly at age three. 

This is where repression becomes important. Repression is 
the process whereby certain responses are forgetten and kept from 
appearing in overt behavior. Perhaps a case summary will illus- 
trate it best. 
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An aviation cadet in pilot training was having considerable 
difficulty in passing his check flights, flights on which he was. 
accompanied by an instructor. Although this was not uncommon 
in training, this particular case was interesting because on solo 
flights the cadet was observed to do very weil in every respect. 
But when there was an instructor checking him in the other seat 
he flew roughly, didn't locate his check points, ana performed several 
dangerous operations. Being strongly motivated to pass, he 
eventually came to the attention of psychologists at the base. 
About a dozen interviews finaliy revealed that the boy had a 
very strong hatred of his father. This hatred was completely 
unknown to him beforehand, and much difficulty was encountered 
in finally bringing him to recognize it. His problem in check- 
flying seemed to be that he was reacting with antagonism and 
fear to the instructor (though overtly he said he liked the instruc- 
tor and got along well with him) as though he were his father. 

The hatred of his father had been repressed so that he for years 
was unaware of it; yet the emotional aspect of the hatred per- 
sisted ana in a number of areas involving persons in father roles 
‘had been erratic and gencrally unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
(Notice here the operation of stimulus generalization. ) After he 
had made the recognition of the hatred he was able to discrim- 
inate between the instructor and his father and was no longer 
erratic in check flights, eventually passing the course. 

This is the outcome of repression. Repression is a learned 
adaptive response. The boy in childhood had expressed hatred 
for his father and was punished because our culture does not 
sanction father hatred. He then expressed nothing in the pres- 
ence of paternal injustice ana was rewarded for “being a man,” 
“exercising self-control,” and the like. When he expressed 
favorable attitudes toward his father, the rewards were even 
greater. Drive: fear. Cue: father (or symbols of him). Response: 
active inhibition of hate reactions and favorable verbalizations. 
Reward: release from fear. Hundreds of trials enabled the boy 
to learn a favorable attitude toward father (who undoubtedly had 
some redeeming features). But he could not—or at least did not— 
unlearn the unverbalized emotional reaction. | - 

Why do we make special mention of repressions? Notice what 
happened te the cadet when repressed drives were aroused. His 
behavior was disturbed. If, through anthropological studies or 
other sources, a psywar operator can learn the nature of the 
strong repressed drives within the target audience—the ones that 
are widespread enough to be called “cultural traits"—then he has 
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an area of operation par excellence, The practical problem re- , ka 
mains then to devise the stimuli that will arouse those drives, 

and others, and directthem for or against the objects or condi- od 
tions that it is the mission of psywar to affect. _ | a i 

This sort of thing was attempted in connection with World 7 
War II propaganda against the Japanese. Anthropological data 
were interpreted psychoanalytically to indicate that the kind of 
training given most Japanese males, that which produced their 
‘well-known devotion to the authority of the Emperor, was highly 
repressive training. Each child went through a period of com- 
parative indulgence during his first year. Authority in the form 
of the father was then invoked, and the child's status wes sharply 
altered. The antagoni. in thereby generated toward the father 
tended to generalize to oth. authority figures but by severe 
punishments was repressed, while more desirable responses 
were substituted for it. The basic antagonisms remained but 
were repressed, and the child's need for security and freedom 
from fear was satisfied by approval conferred by authority fig- 
ures. Now the problem for psywar was to find the stimuli which i. 
would arouse antagonisms toward certain authorities without at | . @ 
the same time evoking the SICEEOLYRE devotion to national figures 
and symbols. 

The validity of the above interpretation of the 8 and 
the effectiveness of the propaganda based on it. are still matters „» 
of conjecture. That the mechanism of repression is important | 
in individual behavior problems is no longer questioned. But it 
j remains to be established whether or not propaganda programs 
made up of stimuli coming from outside a target country can i 
manipulate it successfully. = = 

Development of Social Relations. Most learning and most m 
personality development take place in social situations. Repres- 
sion is a social product. Therefore let us look at the way a child's 
developing social relations affect the growth of his attitudes. 

Of what importance are group experiences and group member- | a 
ship to the developing personality? | , 

In the first place it is only in the group that a person can 
encounter language. Language is a uniquely social product. The 
child learns symbols that stand for the things he plays or works 
with; he learns symbols for the other people in some group; he 
learns symbols for what he does and what the others do; he learns | 
symbols that stand for himself and help him to discriminate be- el 
tween himself and things that are not himself. It is the presence 
of the language symbols that makes possible the discrimination 
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of his role in the group. Through language he understands the 
relationship of others t. him, for example, in this form: “If I 

write on the wall, then Mommie will scold.” This process of 
knowing what the next person is going to do in response to one's 
own action is of the greatest importance in the process by which 

a child becomes a fully socialized and certified member of a group, 
and thus in the formation of the child's self. Without language this 
indispensable communication, which defines roles and figuratively 
cements the group together, could not take place. | 

Another consequence of group membership is that there is 
assured for the child a consistent set of conditions in which the 

principles of learning can Operate. The group provides him with 
consistent cues. The group provides avenues and facilities for | 
responses to cues. And the group, most importantly, assures the 
operation of a fairly consistent set of rewards and punishments 
for responses. This is the most fundamental function of a group, 
speaking psychologically. It is the existence of a set of consistent 
cues to and consequences of motivated action that makes possible 
the assumption of roles and the first steps toward the learning 
of language. 

Through behaving as a group member, then, the individual is 
enabled to learn three important sets of responses: (1) language 
responses, which allow communication and facilitate the dis 
crimination of self from others, (2) instrumental responses, or 
the specific need-meeting skills the individual requires in order 
to perform his role, and (3) drive-producing responses. The last 
two classes of responses taken together embrace everything that 
is included under the label of “personality,” and a good many 
other things as well. Let us emphasize the fact that in the group 
the person learns most of those responses and drives that out. 
wardly distinguish him from others, and inwardly differentiate 
him from his others and enable him to know his “self.” | 

Roles. Several times now we have mentioned roles“ and 
“role-performance.” These are a natural outcome of group liv- 
ing. Groups, as we have seen, are organized and repetitive sets 
of relations between people. In order for a group to exist, there- 
fore, it must be possible for its members to count on each other 
to do certain things (such as, in a family, washing dishes) and 
not others (such as changing the oil in the family car). The effi- 
ciency of the group and hence the mutual values derived by the 
members from the group's existence would be impaired if every- 
one did or tried-to do everyone else's job and did not learn to do 
a particular thing well—and regularly. Family life suffers if 
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the five-year-old children insist on doing the cooking and house - 
keeping or if the mother spends all her waking hours playing 
cards. Certain things must be done so that the group is able to 
provide satisfactions for its members and hence to exist. These 
things, peculiar to the various members, are called “roles.” 
From the standpoint of an individual the function of a role is 
to bring consistent satisfaction to Consistent motives. From the 
standpoint of the outside observer of the Sroup the function of 
roles is (a) to “socialize the new members and ultimately (b) to 
cause the members to contribute to the continued existence of 
the group. 7 | 
People come originally to occupy positions and to assume. 
roles partly because they are born into an already going society 
and partly because they recognize roles and Positions as means. 
of satisfying motives already acquired. A child born into and 
growing up ina family finds roles already set up for the existing 
members. It is in and through role-taking that a person becomes 
“socialized,” learns the ways and means of the group, learns a 
language, and “interiorizes” a set of values. In fulfilling the role 
Prescription for "child" (whether it be “child in a family of ten,” 
or “only child"), the young human being learns, as we have said, 
to differentiate himself from the others making up his social en- 
vironment. And with the development of language he is better 
zble to learn labels for himself, such 
brother, or “tough guy,” 
roie behaviors, 
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centives that trigger the moti- 
vatienal systems acquired earlier. At the same time they pro- 
vide a channel for the Satisfaction of these motives. Proper 
role-playing (meeting role Prescriptions) ensures the mainte - 
nance of the individual in his Position in the social Structure, which 
ensures the meeting of personality needs (as for dependence or 
dominance), and at the same time ensures survival not arly socially 
but biologically. Small wonder then that roles should become val- 
ues in themselves. Witness how, when you ask a Person who or 
what he is, he is likely to name some role, such as professor of 
olericulture, or plumber, and is likely to defend rather ‘Strongly 
the importance of olericulture or plumbing “in the modern world.“ 
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Role-taking integrate s the person with others in his group. 

In addition to providing the individual with a personality ard a 
set of values, organized around his major roles, role -taking has 
significant effects in relating the individual to other aspects of 
his groups. One such effect is called by a sociologist “taking the 
role of the other,” which mans being adle to predict what others 
in the group are likely to do in given situations. Thus, a child 
gradually learns what his mother's functions are and can antici- 
pate mother's responses to his own behavior. Such ability to 
take others’ roles is the basis of good social adjustment; the 

social world becomes more familiar, and the person isn't con- 
stantly presented with surprising and often threatening reactions 
on the part of others. 

An outcome of knowing what others’ roles are is the learning 
and valuing of the common behaviors of one's group. Just as one's 
own role patterns become the normal and true way of behaving, the 

values that are common features of the role patterns of one's as- 
sociates become e valued and commonly defended. To 
illustrate: it is “normal” in a statistical sense for each Moham- 
medan child to avoid pigs. Thus it becomes a shared norm and 
a shared value and is meaningful as a basis of communication 
only to the extent that it is shared. : 

Special kinds of attitudes are formed in relation to roles. 
The storekeeper is ready to act in certain evaluative ways to- 


ward the customer, The customer is ready for certain actions 
toward the storekeeper. Both expect certain actions from one 
another, and each expects the other to have certain attitudes 
toward himself; the storekeeper is deferential, and the customer 
expects him to be so. The customer knows he has certain rights 
and privileges and knows that the storekeeper knows this too. 
Both parties thus have definite expectations about one another, 
and each is ready to act toward the other in particular ways. 
Role attitudes are a matter of being ready to act toward 
others in particular ways. They are therefore very important 
in the operation of groups. They are actuaily a part of the role 
prescribed for the person as his part of the group process. With- 
out them the group does not function wel!—as witness what hap- 
pens when a new person joins a committee. There is hesitation 
and caution until the new person finds an appropriate role for 
himself and learns what the others’ roles are. After that, when 
everyone knows approximately what to expect of others and what 
others expect of him, the work of the committee speeds up. 
To the extent that one's roles are limited to a very few situ- 
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ations or relations, one’s personality tends to become standard- 
ized. There develops in bureaucrats, for example, such a pattern 
a> one investigator has studied under the name “bureaucratic 
personality." The professor tends to act like a professor, the 
executive like an executive. They carry these iction patterns 
even over into activities that are not occupational; for example, 
the professor tends to act like a professor even when he is buying 
groceries or on a camping trip. And with these roles go, inevitably, 
certain supporting attitudes. The professor carries favorable atti- 
tudes toward patience and thoughtfulness and careful attention to 
detail; the executive carries favorable attitudes toward guick, 
decisive action and forceful efficiency. These attitudes are gen- 
erated within the roles that these individuals play. They act to 


support the individuals in these roles, and the institutions of 
which the roles are a part. 


. Summary 
. enema DEAS 


Attitudes are learned. They are learned, like the other per- 
sonality tools that help us to adjust to our environment, by dis- 
covering which responses to which cues will be rewarded. They 
develop as personality develops and as we learn to play our roles 
in society. They develop in such a way as to help us protect or 
express the enduring aspects of personality, and the rewarding 
patterns of social relations. Thus they represent evaluative 
Judgments on the likely results of given behavior, and they serve 


aS signposts of responses we are likely to make. Their signs, 
for the most part, point toward one kind of response, that is, 
they predispose us to action that will recuce our biogenic or 
emotional drives, preserve the values we hold, support behavior 
allowing us to use resources we are proud of, help us ‘structure 
experience meaningfully, support our role concepts, and preserve 
our group norms, | oe | 
Therefore the process of attitude formation begins with the 
individual's first breath and continues throughout life. His atti- 
tude structure, unstable and shifting at first, grows increasingly 


firm as his personality develops and he finds his place in society. 
It is into this long- continuing process inside each member of the 
target audience that the psywar operator sluices his message. 

The message must go through the same process as the countless 
other stimuli that have entered into the formation of the audience 
member's attitudes; that is one reason why it is important for 

the psywar planner and the psywar operator to understand some 
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thing of the learning process, briefly described in the preceding 
pages. The new message will enter into a situation in which 
there are old, firm, accumulated attitudes and also relatively 
new and less firm attitudes. There will be attitudes that are 
strongly held and others not so strongly heid; in general, the 
more an attitude tends to support the strong structures, the en- : 
during aspects, of the personality, the more likely it is to be 
held strongly. But there will also be some strong attitudes, that 
have been repressed and are never consciously expressed. . 

Without anticipating the subject matter of the following sec- l o e 
tions, it can safely be said here that the psywar message is 
likely to be accepted more easily if it follows the general direc- 
tion of existing attitudes. If its purpose is to change attitudes, 
then it will be exceedingly difficult to change those that are old 
and strongly helu. It will have more success if it works in the 
area where attitudes are new and not strongly held, though this, 4 
of course; is always a matter of more or less. If it can arouse 
some repressed attitudes, it may succeed in disrupting a per- 
sonality or a group. If it can give protection to repressed atti- 
tudes that are about to be brought out into the open, it may pre- 
vent the disruption of a personality or a group. Whatever its 
purpose and its area of ope ration, however, the psywar message 
must be designed to take full advantage of the learning pattern. 
That is, it must present itself as a cue, a certain response to 
which will be rewarded. To say it another way, it must be so N 
devised that, if the target individual responds in a certain way to : 
the cue, one of his drives or tensions will be reduced. And if the 
desired response is really to.be learned, it must be practiced. 
Once will not be enough. 

But before this is discussed further, we had better talk about. 
the kinds of attitudes that develop and how these different kinds 
of attitudes may enter into psywar plans should be considered. 
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KINDS OF ATTITUDES 


We have talked about the growth of attitudes in general and 
have said that they tend to cluster around the basic aspects of 
personality, predisposing us toward action that will protect or 
express those basic aspects. It will be useful now to discuss 
some of these clusters of attitudes and to suggest how psywar 
planners and operators may take each of them into account. 
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Attitudes Based on Biological Drives 


Under normal conditions, the biological drives, such as those 
toward rest, food, water, air, general activity, or the elimination 
of waste products, do not play a significant part in determining 
attitudes, mostly because these drives are for the most part so 
easily satisfied. It is true that in infancy such drives have a 
relatively large hour-by-hour influence on behavior and attitudes 
because the very early years are concerned especially with learn- 
ing appropriate ways of meeting such needs. Some psychologists 
and anthropologists believe that many long-run effects on behavior, 
including attitudes toward authority, stem from the early period 
during which the child learns to control elimjnative functions 
and other biological drives. But normal living conditions in prac- 
tically all cultures are such that these basic biological drives are 
reasonably well satisfied through habits and institutions, so that 
variations in them only rarely have a significant effect on attitudes. 
Take, however, a battlefield, or an area which has just suffered 
heavy bombing, or any situation where society, or the current sociai 
structure, does not provide for reduction of the biological drives. 
They may suddenly become so strong and insistent that the other 
so-called “learned” needs are laid aside. Then attitudes may be 
adapted that support action tending to satisfy the now-dominant 
biogenic drives. 
Here we may draw a useful distinction between sociogenic and 
biogenic needs and take note of the fact that biogenic needs usually 
predominate when the chips are down. A study of the effects of 
Starvation was made at the University of Minnesota during World 
War II, using conscientious objectors as subject participants. 
Thirty-six conscientious objectors volunteered to be subjected to 
systematic semistarvation for a period of six months. During this 
time they lost, on the average, about 25 percent of their body weight, 
and with the resultant physical changes went psychological concomi- 
tants that are of great interest for psywar. For the subject partici- 
pants knew they were perfectly safe from external harm, were being 
carefully observed for possible serious consequences to their health, 
and could terminate their participation in the experiment at will, so 
that in many respects they were not nearly so bad off as people in 
a bombed city or a prisoner of war (POW) camp. We might there- 
fore fairly expect the things that happened to them to happen on a 
much larger scale in bombed cities and POW camps. (Las: win- 
ters ews stories from Koje Island are worth rereading in this 
connection.) | 
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The Minnesota experiment shows how, under conditions of | 
continued starvation, the effects ef years of acquiring social 3 E 
habits and values rapidly drops away, exposing a core of self- 

: preservative, biogenically oriented motivation. Keys and co- 

workers express it this way: a 


Ax starvation progressed they became more and more silent, apathetic 
and immobile, Movements were slow and restricted, stairs were mounted one 
m atime and the men sat or stood leaning ageinst a wall while waiting. In 
discussion there was no evidence of confusion of thought ur difficulty of 
expression but the attitude was frequently irritable and morose. Trivial inci- 
dents were productive of exaggerated annoyance and complaint. Favorite 
topics of conversation were food, farming and rural life, a fact which was, 
bitterly resented by sume of the men. 
A frequent complaint was the sensation of being old.“ 

A number of men were bothered Ly vivid dreams, particularly of dreams 

of breaking the diet, with attendant great remorse. 


Some of the men were unable to remain o the restricted diet 
clear through the experiment, despite the fact that considerable 
interest in the experiment had been aroused in various parts of 
the country and considerable prestige attached to being a partic- 
i pant in it:“ 
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This deterioration of theit ethical control was all the more remarkable ' 
because these men had shown themselves to be sincere and upright through- 
out the two or more years of work they had performed in civilian public serv- 
ice before coming to the laboratory... .The semiestarvalion pressure of 
hunger was, however, too much— their very beings revolted Mainau the 
restriction. One of the individuals not only bought food, but also stole 
some from "locked? storerooms, Another individual sublimated his food 
ze cravinzs by stealing china cups from coffee shops. Aithough fasting is 
said ni times to quicken one spiritually, none of the men reported signifi- 
Cant progress in their religious lives. Most of them felt that the semi- 
starvation had coarsened rather than refined them, and they marveled at 
~ dow thin their moral and social veneers seemed to be. 


The intensive preoccupation with food interfered with other 
activities and occupied most of their leisure time. Work effi- 
ciency was cut down, inte resten their girl friends all but disap- 
peared, and a common recreation was the planning of how best 
to enjoy the next meal. Cookbooks became e literature 
for some of them. 

As for their social life per se, there was a decreased interest 
in other persons, especially persons who were not a part of the 
starvation experiment. The men built up a strong in-group feel- 
ing that excluded practically everyone else, and there was little 

i or no concern with courtesies, with consideration for others (even 
within the group), or with personal appearance. l i 


*Reprinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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Re ports by observers of other nonexperimental conditions of 
food deprivation confirm even more vividly the breakdown of well- 
established value systems with their supporting attitudes, and 
their replacement by the persistent striving after food. In occu- ` ? 
pied Germany, one poll of young women showed that they were too 
much concerned with food to be interested in love and affection. 
Women and girls of nearly all ages and classes prostituted them- 
selves in return for bits of food. Careful dietary habits and long- 
established food tastes disappeared completely, and personal and 
group loyalties weakened or vanished in the quest for food. 

In short, even che strongest attitudes toward the institutions 
of one's society will be shaken or abandoned if those institutions 
fail to meet such a basic need as that for food. This sometimes 
provides psywar witn great strategic opportunities. It can step 
into such situations with pictures and words relating to the un- 
satisfied need and be sure of attracting attention. It can call upon 
the target audience for behavior x and be pretty sure of success 
if x promises satisfaction of that need as a reward. 

Sex as a biological drive attains importance under conditions 
of deprivation but only when activities motivated by stronger drives a8 
such as hunger do not interfere with sexual preoccupations. Wars 
being run the way they are, it is impossible for the commanders of 
an army to see to the satisfaction of all the needs of their men. 

Even “militarily healthy“ troops on full rations are likely to be 
sexually deprived and hence susceptible to psywar appeals stress- 
ing sexual materials. Most particularly, pornographic psywar | 
material may have an effect on attitudes through the mechanism 
called “projection”; sex-hungry soldiers are highly vulnerable to 
hints or assertions that their women are being unfaithful, and that 
“4-Fs”" ana others not really caught up in the war, high officers, 
government officials, etc., for example, are enjoying their favors. 
Their own needs are “projected” onto others at the suggestion of 
the psywar leaflet. 

This was the psychology behind the Nazis’ use of a pornographic 
piece featuring a Jewish figure leading “your girl back home” astray, 
a double-barreled appeal fpr the sex-hungry anti-Semite. 

Pornographic propaganda is, however, more often successful in 
attracting attention than in eliciting overt action. For the latter 
purpose the sex drive is a far less effective mechanism to play 
on than hunger, especially when the psywar operator is in a posi- 

tion to hold out a promise of early reward for the drive for food. 
True, men will respond, under certain conditions, to surrender 
leaflets emphasizing the opportunity to get back to the sexual and 
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other satisfactions of a peaceful homeland. But the combat psywar 
operator should remember that the sex drive is likely to be dormant 
among hungry troops and that, in any case, other aspects of person- 
ality may oppose extramarital gratification. 5 
For psywar pur poses, then, it appears that, first, efforts to 
change attitudes through appeals to the biological drives of mili- 
tarily healthy troops cannot be counted upon to produce great 
results; second, with troops cr civilian populations whose food 
supply is very low, appeals based on hunger motivation may be 
extremely effective; and third, when the chips are down, biogenic 
needs are going to predominate over sociogenic ones; that is, it 
does no good to propagandize a hungry man about democracy if 
your rival is able to offer him food. 


Attitudes Formed in Defense of the “Self” 


One's self, it has been said, is “the individual as known to 
the individual Each person can discriminate between his own 
body and its behavior and the bodies and behaviors of other peo- 
ple. He knows to some extent his own resources of skills and 
attitudes and how they can help him to get along in the world. 

He also has certain ways of doing specific things that are char- 
acteristic of him and set him apart from others. For example, 
some pay the check at a restaurant grudgingly, others take time 
when paying it to be friendly and “sociable,” still others pay it 

methodically, counting the money carefully and noting and filing 


the receipt, etc. These resources of skills, and these charac- 


teristic ways of carrying out specific acts are variously useful 

to the person who thus cherishes them and moves to protect them 

when they are threatened. Thus the self is a value—a complex of 

specific values—as well as a pool of adjustive resources. And by 
definition, values are things that we strive to preserve. — 

One way the individual can preserve his values is to act in 
defense of the other persons, the groups, and the institutions that 
are committed to their preservation. That means he must hol 
attitudes appropriate to such action. One function of ar attitude, 
then, is to provide a basis and guide for action through which the 
values of the self may be maintained. Suppose, for example, that 
you have a considerable dependence on religion. That means you 
value religion and wiil develop attitudes predisposing you to act 
in defense of certain religious institutions and their representa- 
tives (church, priest, pastor). Now suppose that enemy psywar 
attacks your church. Your attitudes are likely to set up a rigor- 
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i ous ‘defense. But suppose on the other hand thai you are a North r : 
' Korean Christian, and the Communist regime has taken your | | ; 
` church's land, arrested your minister, and made it difficult for a 
: „ 


you to worship. And then suppose anti-Communist psywar directs | 
your attention to what has happened, denounces the Communist 
: regime, and suggests that you take certain action against the 
I. 8 Communists. Are you not likely to react favorably to that propa- i 
| ganda? Religious groups, then, are obvious friendly targets for l l 
psywar operations against Communism. 2 
Lock at it from the other side of the world. Suppose that yo. | 9 
are an American Negro. Suppose that your “self-respect,” that SS og 
ö is, the attitudes that you have developed in support of your “self,” 
2 has often been wounded by the actions and culture patterns of 
white Americans. And suppose that Communist agitators or 
| Communist psywar publications come to you,speaking of “equality,” 
denouncing the treatment you are getting, and inviting you to join 
a movement that promises you more “self-respect.” Are you not 
likely to :ook with greater favor than you otherwise might on that 
propaganda? That is why minority groups in non-Communist 
countries are favorite targets for Communist psywar. | . 
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Or suppose. you are a German, and your country is under 
. occupation. You have developed a high skill at printing—“e signing 
4 page, setting type, imposing it on paper. You have often been 
> | praised for this, and you value the skill highly. When the occu- 
pation authorities come in, you offer your services as a printer. 
But you are told brusquely that the printers for the occupation 
farces have come along from America, that no German printers 
are needed, and that if you want a job you can start cleaning the 
What is your reaction likely to oe? You 
l is being denied ex- 
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rubble from the strects. 
will be frustrated. Your characteristic skil 
You have no opportunity to describe yourself as an 
Your reaction will probably be to oppose the occu- 
pation propie and resist all their consolidation propaganda. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, they recognize your skill, use it, praise 
you. Then how might you react to the occupation? 

We are not saying, of course, that all consolidation operations 
should as a mutter of course employ native labor The point is, 
rather, that propaganda whenever possible should provide ſor 


“selfish” behavior, that is, behavior through which the major 
d. Let us take one 
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pression. 
artist printer. 
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9 characteristics of the self can be expresse 
more example. A basic characteristic of the Chinese personality A 


respect for the past and, especially, for the great men 


seems to be 
One device of anti-Communist psywar in China has 


of the past. 
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therefore been to try to convince the Chinese that the present 
Communist regime is traitorous to the ideals and heroes of the 
past, particularly to such leaders as Sun Yat-sen, who has for 
many years been a symbol of particular importance in China. It 
thus gets on its side, or tries to, the attitudes the Chinese have 
developed in defense of the self, and action against the Commu- 
nists is made to appear selfishly rewa: ‘ding behavior 
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Ego-involved Attitudes 


“Ego” is a term used to refer to the most highly valued and 
protected aspects of the self, those behaviors most intimately 
associated with one's first personal pronouns. If “I” am a ca- 
reer psychological warrior, I will more highly value my skills : 
in planning psywar operations or writing leaflets than my golf | 

4 


playing or automobile driving. For “I” am a psywar operator, 
not a golfer or cab driver. 

An ego- involved motive is one whose process of satisfaction 
evokes responses from other people tha: are evaluative of one's i 


: self. As a career psywar operator I should be very ego-involved 3 
about turning out a good piece of propaganda, for, in so doing, l 
others are going to react evaluatively toward me, evaluating my : 

s competence. Iwill be very defensive of this competence, and it : 

will be difficult to convince me that I have done poorly. “J” will : 

not care so much if my golf s score is surpassed or my Car driv- n 
ing criticized. : J 
An attitude is ego-involved, then, to the extent chat it sup- l i a 


ports actions that will ensure “good standing” for one's ego. : 
The social scientist is likely to be strongly for support of social 3 
science research, just as a parent is for his son. Why does a 

political candidate kiss or praise babies? Because that will help 

to evoke favorable attitudes from the ego-involved parcnts. The 

German printer we talked about in the previous section held ego- 

involved attitudes toward his printing. 

Ego-invoived attitudes are iherefore only an intense variety : 
of the “self-centered attitudes we have been talking about. The ti 
psywar man should recognize that such ego-involved attitudes | 
are very hard to change. A psychotherapist could testify that 
such a change requires major revision of the stablest aspects of 
personality. Wherever possi le, then, rsywa~ should try to di- 
rect and make use of such attitudes (as tne candidate praises the 
babies) rather than try to change them. 
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Attitudes Supporting Group Belongingness 


Most of the motives under the influence of which we operate 
are not biclogical drives but are acquired (or learned) through 
our contacts with other people. We are scarcely aware of the 
great importance our group involvements have for us, or of the 
loyalties we develop toward our several groups and institutions. 
But if our group is threatened we become acutely aware of its 
importance to us, and our attitude toward it is manifested in 
the form of a strong pro- feeling. We develop also a parallel 
attitude of opposition to the source of threat. You see an ex- 
ample of this whenever our families or our towns are criticized 
and especially when our country finds itself in a tense situation 
with another powerful country. Consider how American attitudes, 
since the Communist situation has grown worse, have arisen in 
defense of America and against the Soviet Union, If you were a 
Communist propagandist, what would you do about those strong 
attitudes? You woula probably try to divert and diffuse them, 
vouldn't you? You would probably try to get Americans fighting 
among themselves, sefending their own groups within America, 
rather than taking out their aggressions on the Soviet Union. This 
is what the Communists in fact do. | f 

Thus, the function of attitudes in relation to feelings of group 
belongingness is, again, to favor action in support of these needs 
and of the groups concerned. In making use of this kind of atti- 

tude, psywar should wherever possible try to elicit positive re- 
actions rather than buck negative ones. For example, to tell an 
enemy soldier or sailor that there is something wrong with his 
company or his ship's crew would merely be to invite a defensive 


reaction in support of his group. But if psywar can get across the 
the people at home right, 


idea that the enemy regime is not treating 
then there is some hope of getting the strong group attitudes work- 
ing on one's own side. For example, America's Far East psywar 


has tried to convince the Chinese troops in Korea that all is not 
well at home and that the Communist officials in China are taking 
undue liberties in the villages. America has, in other words, | 
tried to get the home group loyalties of the Chinese troops to 
work against their loyalties to the Communist armies and their 


Communist commanders. 


Attitudes Related to Need for Structure and Understanding 


The best sowing ground for rumors is a situation that is vague 
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7 and indeterminate. This you will recognize from. your own experi- 

s ence. People get accustomed to living in fairly predictable cir- 

N cumstances. They like to live that way and feel uneasy when they l ~! 

— don't know what the score is, when they can't tell with some cer - 
tainty what the next hours or days are going to bring or even b 
whether they are going to bring anything at all. Everyone needs f i 
to have some understanding of his world, even if the understanding T 
is fleeting or is in the form of a label. (Note, for example, how q E 
some physicians give a name to an unknown condition, such as — 
a “constitutional psychopathy” or a “systematic invasion,” 50 | E- 
that the patient may feel that he understands and thus is in con- | 
trol of his situation.) ' l 

People, we are saying, need to structure and understand their 5 

world, and attitudes are not-too-hard-to-erect signposts to guide 
their behavior and thought in that direction. If something can be a 
shown to have “caused” an ambiguous state of affairs—a confusion a 
of orders, or a lack of instructions—this somehow gives the state : 
of affairs meaning for people and lets them put the blame for it vi 
on someone. The blame, furthermore, can be verbalized in the — 

. form of adverse attitudes, and these, as indicated above, then 
serve as guides to other action such as grumbling, complaining, l -f 
writing letters, deserting, etc. | 

An ambiguous situation, that is, one where there is a mini- 

7 mum of information to help people understand their immediate 
experiences, thus gives the psywar operator a real opportunity 
to be, for the moment at least, the master of destiny. It gives 
him a chance to plant his own information, start his own rumors, 
provide his own explanations and answers, and so organize the | 


experience of the target as he wants it to be organized. : -i 
„ 
Attitudes Related to Emotional States 


i Emotion has been defined by one psychologist as “an acute 
disturbance of the individual as a whole, psychological in origin, 
involving behavior, conscious experience and visceral function,” 
Strong emotional reactions have the power to disrupt most on- 
going activities, just as too much power sudgeniy added toa 
machine may strip the gears. If, for example, a person perceives 
a stimulus situation as threatening or very pleasing, the emotion 

| may release in him hormones that have the general effect of pre- 

j paring him for strenuous activity if such is necessary, and what 
he is doing at the moment may as a result be done badly or even l | 
abandoned. Psywar often deliberately evokes strong emotion in i i 
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the attempt to undermine attitudes. For example, it evokes fear 
in order to break down attitudes of group loyalty and respect for 
authority and to cause otherwise dependable soldiers or civilians 
to do things they would not conceivably have done otherwise. | 

Fear and anger are the two emotions that are of greatest im- 

portance to psywar. These emotions, like the biological drives, 

can energize and sustain action. Fear certainly does so in panic 

situations.“ There is one great difference, however, that psywar 

operators must bear in mind, The stimuli that arouse biological 

drives (for example, hunger) are inside the organism, whereas 

the stimuli that arouse emotions (for example, fear or anger) 

are outside the organism. So also are the conditions that can 

lead to the reduction of each. That means that the psywar operator 

can hope to control the stimuli that turn emotion on and off ina | 
way that is out of the question with the stimuli that turn biological | 

drives on or off. Playing on emotional attitudes is therefore a BA 
simpler and more promising psywar mission than playing on a 
attitudes related to biological drives. 5 
in some situations, of course, the psywar operator will seek 
not to arouse and activate emotional attitudes but rather to lull 
and neutralize them. He may direct emotion-terminating stimuli 
at the target—as the Germans did very skillfully sometimes dur- 
ing World War II—in order to allay. truly justified fears and pave 
the way for inadequate action. And friendly psywar frequently 
attempts to combat fear in its target audience. 

An emotional attitude is a strongly held position. Emotion. 
strengthens the attitude; attitudes guide behavior in the discharge 
of emotional energy. Therefore an emotional attitude is likely to 
portend vigorous behavior. For psywar, one moral of this is to 
try to elicit emotional attitudes in support of the operator's 
themes, and to avoid themes likely to conflict with emotional atti- 
tudes. One of the most useful pieces of psywar intelligence we 
can have, therefore, is a reply to the question: Around what atti- 
tudes does the target tend to build emotion? In general it is safe 
to say that emotional attitudes are most likely to be related to 
and aroused in connection with ego values. Perhaps thestrongest 
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„The typical pattern of panic, as social scientists understand it, is (a) traumatic experi- 
ence (such as the dropping of an atom bomb, or the discovery that one is surrocaded 
under attack), which results in (b) fear bordering on shock, for which (c) there seems bo 
outlet. That in, there is no apparent way to escape the thing feared. Bhile the victim 
(d) looks around helplessly for something to do about his situation, he observes some } 
other sndividuals (e) tunning or taking other action which seems relevant to the sitno- i 

tion. (fy He follows these leaders. He ond the rest of the crowd stampede. The ssuol * 

i 
; 
| 


z 
— [—— — — 


pattern of action in this kind of panic situation is aimless runsing, often into greater 
danger. 
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= personality structure with which psywar has to deal is the com- 
plex in which self-interest, ego motives, and emotions center. 
The psywar operator is likely to get maximum response when he | 


can successfully touch this complex. 


Attitudes Related to Personality Types 
Are there personality types —8roups of persons whose atti- 

tudes we may know beforehand, that is, persons whose attitudes 
we may predict, from knowledge of the type they belong to? It 
is no longer fashionable or technically accurate in psychology 

: to speak of persons a> types or to describe people in terms of 
distinctive typologies. There 3s, however, a cluster of character- | 
istics different enough from the “normal” to be thought of as | 


— —— mT —k eran 3 
— Se ree es peace 
a ; 


constituting types for some pšywar purposes, though measuring 


nable us to say definitely what individuais 


instruments that e 


belong to them are not available. 
One such cluster of characteristics is that which Adornos | 


and others have written about under the name of the “authoritarian E 

„ What is meant here is an individual who basically, 

g reverence for and dependence on 
some kind of authority outside himself. This person tends to be 
ethnocentric, that is, to identify strongly with groups in which he 

* holds membership. and to emphasize the in-group VS out-group 
distinction between his own groups and others. He shows “author- . 
itarian submission“ in the form of an inability seriously to criti- 
cize or rebel against his own in-group figures and symbols. He 


has a highly moralized and id alized concepticn of authority 
e relation to them. He is unable 


others; indeed, he regards the 
es or conflicts as “prying.” He 
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often very subtly, has a stror 
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representatives and a submissiv 
to look objectively at himself or 


attempt to look into deeper motiv 
likewise tends toward “projectivily.” as shown in a tendency to 
imagine strange and sinister forces at work in the outer world. 
These imaginings, of course, are really projections of his own 


decp-lying aggressive and sexual strivings. 

All this adds up to a picture of an insecure person With a 
closed mind, suspicious of the outer world, zzzaintaining and oſten 
at the same time resenting a close dependence on authority fig- 
ures and in-groups, To such persons the Jew, for example, may 
seem a symbol of strange, unknown, possibly Sinister things, : 
a force to be combated by rallying behind established symbols 


and sources of authority and strong in-group allegiances. Anti- 
1s one of the most common mani 
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Semitism, as a matter of fact, 
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tarian personality. 
the authoritarian personality because 
s that have been carefully 


festations of the authori 
We have talked about 
it is one of the few such clustering 
studied, and because we have experienced a goou. deal of it 
in recent years. For example, Nazism was undoubtedly made 
possible by the high incidence of authoritarian personalities. in 
Germany. We see such personalities at work in anti-Semitic 
groups in this country. And wherever they appear in large num- 


‘bers we have a group that we know to be susceptible to psywar 
of the kind that plays on insecurity and releases the terribly 


disruptive forces of race OF class prejudice. 


entiments and National Culture 


Attitudes Related to 5 


Looked at from one point of view, a group 1s a complex of 
leadership and followership roles. Those who perform the leader- 
ship roles direct the group activities that are valuable to the mem- 
and because they do this come to have value for the members, 
p favorable attitudes toward them. In organ- 
tablished for a long time, such as lezal 
companies, and religious in- 
ued: The Presidency, 


bers, 
who accordingly develo 
izations that have been es 
and national government systems, 
stitutions, roles themselves become val 
the Chairmanship of the Board, tne Papacy. the Governorship. 
The continued existence and effective functioning of leadership 
roles are, in any case, matters of real concern for the group 
members, who rightly see them as indispensable to continuance 
of the group as a social structure. This explains why Hitler's 
position in Germany was virtually invulnerable to psywar until 
the very last, and why this country deliberately refrained from 
attacking the Japanese Emperor- Psywar against either of these 
leaders would have aroused strong defensive attitudes. | 
Along with leaders and leadership roles, the group's symbols 
come to have great importance to members. The American Eagle, 
the Stars and Stripes, fraternity pins, crucifixes, etc., become 
objects of great value, with which people identify strongly and 
h they will defend with strong attitudes and, on occasion, 
Both the politician and the propagandist 
therefore need to understand syrabols—how they “work” and how 


they may be exploited for purposes of influencing behavior. 
Finally, we must mention traditions, which without neces- 
being directly associated with the formal aspects of the 
often acquire symbolic value. Freshman hazing 
rugged individualism, Yankee in- 


whic 
with strong actions. 


sarily 
group's activity, 
as a part of fraternity rituals, 
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genuity, southern courtesy, western friendliness, and home cook- 


ing are all regarded by some people as important values associ- 
ated with institutions or group structures that they are determined 


to preserve. These also must therefore be defended attitudinally, 
and many a propagandist, inadequately informed about his target, 
has earned hostility ior his whole program by unwittingly dis- 
paraging a tradition. Many another propagandist has made friends 
and gained acceptance by recognizing his target's traditions and 
conducting his propaganda with due regard for them. 


Role Attitudes 
attitudes and noted that 
ticular role for some time, 
he takes on attitudes 
Storekcepers acquire 


We have already talked about role 
when a person has functioned in a par 
and derived satisfactions {rom doing so, 


and behaviors appropriate to that role. 
attitudes that fit in with their storekeeping roles. Professors 


are widely supposed to act like professors outside as well as 
inside the academic role structure. Admirals are often identi- 
fiable in mufti because they continue to act and talk as if they 
were on the bridge of a ship. 
We have also pointed out how attitudes grow up in deiense 
and support of roles. Children develop attitudes of respect for 
their larger and stronger elders. Undertakers oppose burial 
ai sea. The well-to-do oppose sliding income -tax scales. Role 
attitudes also serve as a device for communication with other 
members of one’s group: expressing them often brings members 
of a group closer together and makes them feel at home with one 
another. When three NAM (National Association of Manufacturers) 
members meet in a club car, the fact that each hears the others 
expressing his own attitudes toward John L. Lewis assures them 
they are among friends and sharers of common norms. When a 
fourth traveler joins the conversation and questions the virtue 
of the NAM, expressing 2 critical or sceptical attitude, he is 
suspect, and efforts will be exerted to cause him to conform or 
remove himself, and his contaminating influence, from the group. 
There are numerous rituals that are wordless expressions of 


‘attitude, and participating in them gives people mutual assurance 


that they are members of the group, and among friends. This 


function of attitudes illustrates shat attitudes are both self- 
preservative (helping one to maintain his role in the group) and 
reservative (contributing to the solidarity of the group 


roup-p 
and thus strengthening it against external forces). 
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Self -other Attitudes 


notion of role attitude to that 


It is but a short step from the 
of self-other attitudes. Although the notion of role attitude refers 


mainly to the role a man takes in a definite and recurring group 
siutation such as his job, his play group. his family, or his lodge, 
& E l self-other attitudes refer to the characteristic way in which peo- 
l ple relate themselves to others in nonorganized, noninstitutional- 
ized, non-bound-by-rules interactions. The storekeeper is not 
bound by rules to do any particular thing at, for example, a bull- 
fight, except pay his admission and remain seated most of the 
time. He can read, study the technique of the picadores, count 
the number of trombones in the band, or 80 nome, as the spirit 
moves him. But his personality characteristics, acquired (as 

we know) through his roles and his role attitudes, will neverthe- 
less influence his way of responding to the shout of “down in 
front, the bid of the beer vendor, and the sound and smell of the 
person next to him. He has characteristic ways of relating him- 
self to others, that is, particular attitudes toward What they Are 
doing that influence his reactions to them. These are gelf- other 


attitudes. Since they tend to be superseded in formal group 
structures by specific role attitudes, they are most apparent in 
e 


informal situations. 

The psywar operator needs to understand the function of self- 
other attitudes because in unorganized situations it is these atti- 
tudes, not the role attitudes, that organize and direct behavior. 
Thus, when enemy troops are in confusion, self-other attitudes 
will deeply influence their reaction to the estimate of the situa- 
tion put forward by America’s psywat group. Ina militarily 
healthy situation the soldier's role attitudes will probably man- 
tain his discipline. But if the situation deteriorates, if, for ex- 
ample, the soldier is isolated or in headlong retreat, then the 


sell-Other attitudes are likely to take over. 
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on will help the psywar operator 
ts to some of the target in- 


p. Where is he likely to 
t kinds 


The material in this secti 
his battleground and poin 


he needs for his battle ma 
tures” of attitude in his target? Wha 
2 


likely to 5e emotionally involved? 
e target holds? What 
d which strong 


to map out 
telligence 
find the “strong struc 


of attitude in the target are 
What is the nature of the roie attitudes th 
are the symbols, the leaders, the traditions aroun 
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positive attitudes have grown? Are there any areas in which 
the target's biological drives have been notably unsatisfied so 
that strong attitudes and disruptive action might be evoked by 
playing on the resulting tensions? In what fields of information 
is the situation vague and unstructured for the target so that 
psywar can take advantage of the strong attitudes. related to the 
need for understanding? The psywar man needs to knew things 
like this if he is to operate with eyes open. 

Given this basic intelligence, he will be in position to make 
some predictions as to what kind of acceptance (or what degree 
of resistance) he will meet if he sends a given message OF comb 
nation of messages. He knows, for example, that, when the chips 
are really down, biogenic drives are usually going to take pre- 
cedence over sociogenic motives and attitudes, so that a hungry 
target is probably a poor target for conversion propaganda. He 
knows there 1s a strong cluster of attitudes around the deepest 
aspects of personality, that many of these are likely to be ego- 
involved, and many emotionally involved, and that, day in and 
day out, this is probably the strongest attitude cluster he will 
find in any target. He will try to enlist these strong attitudes 
on his side, or at least he will try not to arouse tnem in oppo- 
sition to what he has to say. This does not mean, of course, that 
psywar should never attack strong positions. On some occasions 
it may be more important to do so than to undertake something 
easier but less promising for the long pull. But when a psywar 
operation does attack a strong position, it should do so in full 
awareness of the resistance it is likely to meet. The psywar 
man keeps himself reminded, for instance, that attitudes ris- 
ing from the need for group belongingness are often aroused to 
great strength when the group is threatened or attacked. He 
knows that favorable attitudes gro’ up around national and group 
symbols, traditions, and leaders and that attack on these symbols 
will evoke defensive attitudes, as invoking their sanction will 
evoke positive attitudes. He knows that role attitudes are wide- 
spread, influential, and hard to change from outside the target 
culture. He knows that members of his target audience have à 
strong need for understanding and organizing experience, If he 
can step into an unstructured situation with a message that pro- 
vides them informational structuring, they are Likely to respond 
favorably. | 

This is the nature of the battieground. The next section deals 
with the nature of the battle itself, that 1s. with some of the ways 


attitudes may be changed. 
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PROCESS OF CHANGING ATTITUDES 


The goal is to change attitudes of members of the target 4 
~ audience. More precisely the goal is to be able to control, speed * 
up or arrest, direct, and redirect changes. in their attitude s, in- 

cluding the intensification of present attitudes or maintaining 

them unchanged in circumstances in which, if left to themselves, 

they would change. Psywar often defends an attitude (such as 

loyalty or international friendship) from change, or tries to keep 

a target feeling about something (such as disliking a common i 
enemy) just as it has hitherto. The goal of the entire process as : 


we have described it so far, that is, attracting attention, getting the 
nature of target attitudes 


trol attitude change and, 


„ „ Are. 


meaning across, and understanding the 
and their clustering, is to be able to con 
through it, behavior. 
Before the processes and mechanisms that enter directly 
into changes in attitudes are discussed, it is necessary to repeat 
a warning, implicit throughout the preceding pages, that must 
not be forgotten by any reader who intends to apply this material 
to the practice of psywar. We said early in this book that re- 
search in this entire fiele is not very far advanced. About psywar $ 


itself there has been up to now relatively little research, so that 
e 


most of the principles stated in these pages have not been devel- 
r 


oped in or for psywar situations. The purpose of this book, piven 
t state of research, has to be to gather together the 


the presen 


most relevant evidence and theory from social psychology and l 1 
i the other social science disciplines and to attempt to say how ; 
= this evidence and theory—themselves not very far advanced— A og 


apply to psywar. 8 8 

You should not, then, think of yourself as studying the science 
i of psywar. Psywar is a long way from being a science.. Rather, 

this book offers a social science background for the practice of 

psywar. The applications to psywar suggested in these pages l : 

are for the most part projections and extrapolations from exist- 

ing evidence intended for purposes other than those of psywar. 

This evidence will be useful to you. It will let you proceed with 

more confidence and a better sense of direction. But the appli- 

cation of this evidence to the practice of psywar is not like i 

applying a scientific formula to physical quantities. The appli- 

cation is partly science and partly (in very large part) art. | 
There has been considerabie study of attitude change in vari- * 

ous fields and from various points of view. You will find that 

much of it has a direct and evident application to psywar. 
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Prognosis of Difficùlty of Attitude Change . 
The physician is accustomed to give or use a prognosis: he ke 


an illness. We have been indicating that some attitudes are more 


regular Arm 
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predicts, on the basis of existing evidence, the likely course of 


strongly defended, and therefore probably harder to change, than 
others. Now let us gather some of the available material together | . 
and restate it in terms of predicting the difficulty of changing dif- 
ferent kinds of attitudes. | . 
The more firmly an attitude is anchored in group member- E 
ship, the more difficult it is to change. ö 
In saying anchor ed in group membership,” we refer back 
to our earlier statement that attitudes and group roles tend to 
support one another. For example, it might be expected that the 
y man's attitude toward authority and discipline 
might be more firmly anchore/ than that of the young draftee. 
The regular's attitude has grown UP out of long experience. He 
has learned his role thoroughly. The saluting, the obedience, ö 
the alertness have become second nature to nim, because he has F | 
found that they simplify his problems. The group rewards such 
behavior. His role experience supports the attitude and the atti- 
tude supports the role. The new draftee is in the same situation 
but does not yet fully realize it; he hasn't learned the role so Ee 
thoroughly, nor have the appropriate attitudes grown so strong. 
Studies of religious attitudes have indicated that Roman 
Catholics, more than members of other churches, tend to hold 
strongly anchored attitudes toward religion (Katz’). It is be- 
lieved that this is because Catholics are strongly indoctrinated 
in their church's beliefs and practices, and because the church 
normally constitutes a relatively large proportion of their rou- 
tine of living. They spend a considerable amount of time with 
other members of their faith, who in general hold the same | 
attitudes and have a common concept of role. The attitude there- 
fore supports the group, and the group supports the attitude, by 


rewarding the individual for playing the role related to the attitude. 


Attitudes toward leaders tend to be strongly held in proportion 


to the degree such attitudes enter into the group activities of the 

individual. In Nazi Germany, for example, according to Shils 

and Janowitz, attitudes toward Hitler would have been extremely 

hard to change: Hitler was a value-laden symbol integrated into ù 
the daily routines of a large part of the population. Lesser fig- 

ures in the national structure were much more valnerable. They 

may, from some points of view, have been no less important than 
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Hitler to the nationai effort, but they were much more remote i 
than he from the daily lives of the people. The people belonged 
to the Hitler Youth, listened for the voice of Hitler on the radio, * 


ke pt the picture of Hitler on their walls, and were rewarded for 
doing as Hitler said they should and for following the example 

of Hitler and for cheering Hitler. Hitler personified and unified 
all their attitudes toward authority and leadership, which, it is 
sometimes said, have always been strong and idealized among 
the Germans. Hitler, therefore, could “do no wrong.” If some- 
thing went wrong, it was the fault of lesser functionaries, of bad 
staff work, or of disloyalty to Hitler. Any direct attack on Hitler 
could thus be counted on to rouse strong defensive attitudes. 

It seems probable that similar strong attitudes gathered in the 
Soviet Union around Stalin, No matter how he looked from the 
outside, to many Russians he must have been a symbol of the 
rewards they got for playing the role of good Communists, loyal 
Russians. Stalin was equated with the rewards they got out of their 
role-playing. If there were unequal distribution of food and 
supplies, bad orders, unmet quotas, mistakes, then lesser offi- 
cials, not Stalin,were responsible. It would be far easier for psy- : e 
war to induce an unfavorable attitude toward lesser Communists 
than toward such a leader as Stalin. | 

This does not, as has been said earlier, mean that psywar 
should necessarily follow the easiest path. Sometimes more can 
be accomplished by frontal assault than by attacking on a flank 
or bypassing. There are, of course, situatious where it would 
become the task of psywar to attack strongly held attitudes fron- 
tally for reasons other than the intention to change them. Psy- 
war might, for example, have the mission of unifying the target, 
or of stirring up controversy within it. We cannot remind our- 
selves too often that there is an unlimited variety of potential 
psywar missions. Sometimes it is worth the effort to attack the 
strongest attitude in the hope of changing it. But any decision to 
do this must be made in the light of a clear prognosis of what it 
may cost in time and effort. | | 

As a further example, note that a member of the armed forces, 
in a foreign country, is per se a psychological as weii as a shoot- 
ing warrior. For example, the behavior of American troops in 
Japan was closely observed and in general favorably received; 
it apparently helped in minimizing the general problems of the 
occupation. Now how should such a soldier or sailor proceed e 
in his part-time psywar job? One principle of conduct is sug- 
gested by what we have been saying, that is, he should not openly | 
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or strongly oppose the important group-based attitudes of the 
people about him unless he knows it to be the policy of his coun- 
try to do.that. For example, he should be wary of attacking or 
d belittling their religious practices or their attitudes toward the 
, family or the customs and practices they follow in everyday con- 
2 tacts with one another, unless his government has indeed bargained 
55 for the unavoidable consequences. All these are likely to be 
— , strongly defended, because the attit: 
by successful role experience, and vice versa. 


The more isolated an attitude is from a person's other systems 
is to change. 


— TET A 


des are constantly reinforced 


PALA LAPLANTE 
2 of belief and values, the easier it 
This is seen most clearly in the case of newly acquired atti- 


tudes, which the person has not had time or occasion to integrate 
with the rest of his psychological make-up. Everyone has some 
traffic in temporary attitudes—toward facts, art objects, news 
items, or minor political figures of temporary prominence. 
9 These attitudes are usually subject to change through discussion 
or through the manipulation of prestige symbols. People are 
willing to “talk them over” or are willing, with respect to them, 
to follow the lead of an authority, for example, that of a drama 


Since these attitudes are of minor importance al f 
{ford to change 


te 
— . 
— ...— 
Nea a > 


or music critic. 
in the individual's “psyzhic economy,” he can a 
them according to shifting conditions. l 

? But let us suppose that a man who holds strong religious 
attitudes comes upon a new book, written by a member of his 

8 church, which advances and iliustrates the doctrines of that 
church. That book is likely to be integrated rapidly with his 
other belief systems, and his favorite attitude toward it is likely 
to resist attack by some such prestige figure as a literary critic. 
This will be especially true if the church group rewards a favor- 
able attitude toward the book, for here the force of group anchor - 
ing will come into play. 
Attitudes may be more transient at 

For example, transient attitudes are likely to be encountered when 


de rgoing radical change, as during a revolution 
an economic crisis, or a military debacle. In times like those, eo l 
old value systems, beliefs, and allegiances are being questioned. q | 
People look around for new attitudes, new ways of anchoring and po 
9 Ta securing themselves. Things are moving so swiftly that people . = 
haven't time to integrate new ideas with old, and in such periods f 4 
inant then usual anyway. In the French 4 
ttitudes shifted rapidly from support r og 
In the period of Communist occupation 


some times than at others. 


a population is un 


$ the old ones are less dom 
revolution, for example, a 
: , of one leader to another. 
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of Seoul, people were bewildered by events, lacked confidence 
in their old attitudes, and were more receptive than they would 
have been in normal times to the new attitudes which the Com- 
munists suggested to them. In such situations of flux the psywar 
operator has his best opportunity to propose and support new 
leaders, new programs, new values, and new patterns of action. 
The more clearly an attitude is differentiated and organized, 
the less likely it is to be affected by restige suggestions or 


other such devices. It will yield, if at all, only to rational argu- 4 
2 pport it, A 


> 


ment or to Tecemeal attack on the beliefs that sup 
An example is furnished by an experiment by Lewis which 
attempted to modify attitudes toward political slogans by attri- 


8 
— . ͤ — 


buting them to prestigeful public figures. Although the less-in- : 
formed subjects, holding less well-differentiated 4 organized 4 
attitudes, were some what influenced, the vetter-informed suo- 4 
jects were not. In fact, they would often question the validity of 8 
attributing the quotation to the man who was credited with it. » ot 
Faced, for example, with a statement attributing america for F i 


Americans” to FDR, some answered But Roosevelt just wouldn't 


say that!” | ; yg 
The practical problem of influencing such well-organized | 
attitudes is great and may not be solvable at all except when psy- . 
war is being undertaken in a period of majoz social change. So 

* 


well rationalized are they that, even if some of the supporting 
beliefs and attitudes are discredited to some extent, the remain- 
to be strengthened. For example, a Ger- 
de to agree that the notion of the bio- 
is nonsense, but if he has a 


11 


ing supports are like ly 
man intellectual may be ma 
logical superiority of “Aryans” 
strong need to identify with and submit to authority he will prob- 
ably cling to the idea that German culture is, regardless of the 
cause, superior to others and that therefore the Reich must be 
revered and served. : 

Observations recorded by Bettleheimlo in German concen- 
tration camps show that only under severe conditions did the 
their previous value systems and more or less 
completely adapt themselves to the new life in the camp. Men | : 
who had been prisoners for several years took over the Gestapo's | , 
attitudes toward new and unfit prisoners, carried out and enforced 
arbitrary rules of the Gestapo long after the Gestapo had aban- 
doned them, and often came to believe that beneath their rough 
s the Gestapo guards were decent fellows. Such a trans- 
attitudes, and values usually required 
Nothing remotely approaching it can be 


prisoners reject 


exterior 
figuration of personality, 
years of “reeducaticon.” 
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expected via propaganda alone. So long aa the role structures, 
or substitutes for them, in which personality is formed and ex- 
i pressed remain intact, basic attitudes will remain unchanged. 
In their study of group stability in the Wehrmacht, Shils and 
Janowitz? showed that the troops” loyaity to Hitler, the Reich, 
and their immediate superiors held up under severe military 
conditions even when it was felt that the war was as good as lost. 
Role attitudes of subservience to authorities were 80 enmeshed 
in basic personality structure that surrender leaflets and other 
psywar messages were largely ineffective unless primary group 
structures were breaking up under force of Allied arms, and ` 
threats to life were constant and immediate. There were,to be 
sure, many surrenders, but they were often rationalized in terms 
of practical ends that allowed basic attitudes to remain untouched. 
l | The more clea.ly 4 person understands what his attitudes are 
i — —— 
* and what they can do for him, the tess likely these attitudes are 
to be changed by suggestion and argument. 

The nonsmoker who opposes cigarettes because he knows that 
they are bad for his health 1s not going to be moved by the fact 
that 99 percent of the men who know tobacco best smoke Peachies. 
Nor does the scholas who holds well-documented attitudes toward 
cultural determinism care whether the authorities cited in oppo- 
sition to his view are eminent.“ It is protable that businessmen 
felt that Old- Businessman Bernard Baruch's recommendation for. 
complete price controls represented a lapse of normally good 
judgment, and they did not support his proposal, preferring poli- 
cies in accord with their well-thought-out best interests. It is 
difficult to make a dent in attitudes that are understood by their 
holders by simply criticizing those attitudes or bringing authori- 
ties and other prestige symbols to bear against them. 

However, uaderstood attitudes are likely to be open to dis- 
cussion; and we must note here a practical difference between 
these and the ante grated attitudes discussed above. For example, 
Hovland and others,'! in their experiments with the effects of 
orientation films during World War II, found that in the case of 
better educated subjects a more favorable situation for attitude 
change was set up when both sides of an argument were pre sented. 
In general the person who understands why he holds an attitude 
tends’to be willing to concede that there is something to be said 
for the other side and that his attitude may not be correct under 
all possible conditions. It is likely that such understood attitudes 
are limited to some extent to persons who are relatively well 
educated and have been exposed to some of the values of self- 
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criticis 1, Such people are open to persuasion, to the extent that 
their at .tudes are of this rational kind. 


Basic Pattern of Change 


In this book a picture of what people are like, what makes them 
tick, and especially what leads them to hold the attitudes they do 
® has been gradually built up. The human being is an organisin, 
born with biological needs and placed in a social situation. He 
learns, little by little, to discriminate between the parts of experi- 
' ence that are himself and those that aʻe not himself. As he grad- 
ually builds this awareness his basic need comes to be to preserve, 
enhance, and express himself, the self; that is, the enduring aspects 
of the personality. Experiences that protect or enhance the self 
are rewarding, to be sought after. Experiences that threaten the 
self are classified as threatening, to be avoided. Experiences that 
give meaning to experience, and thus enable the individual to behave 
more efficiently in satisfying needs, come increasingly to be sought 
e as the individual matures. As he finds out What experiences are 
rewarding, he learns to repeat them, learns to discriminate among 
responses, learns habits. Attitudes of favorableness and unfavor- 
ableness become firmer as the habits harden. He develops favor- 
able attitudes toward experience that reduces biological drives 
2 f and unfavorable attitudes toward experience that hinders drive 
| satisfaction. He develops attitudes to support action leading to 
reduction of his emotional tensions, to relieve the external con- 
° ditions that bring about fear or anger, for example. He develops 
attitudes to guide action through which he can preserve values: 
for example, if fair play is one of his values, he develops unſav- 
orable attitudes toward cheaters; if free enterprise is one of his 
values, he develops unfavorable attitudes toward anything social- 
istic. He builds up attitudes which support behavior allowing him 
to use resources; if he dances well, he is receptive to attitudes 
that support dancing in public. He builds up strong attitudes to- 
ward parts of his experience that threaten or enhance his ego 
involvements, And he develops attitudes that support the roles 
he is trying to play and the group norms he has learned. As he 
matures, these roles become more important to him, and the 
group norms become clearer. Under the influence of group 
sanctions, he represses some of his motives, and these subse- 
quently enter into his behavior only without his being aware of . s 


what is happening. 
Thus the personality, that is, habits, system of values, char- 
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acteristic strivings or needs, and characteristic ways of per- 
ceiving relations to others, grows by constant interaction of 
individual and group. It is impossible to make a sharp separation 
between the individual factors and the group factors involved in 
the process. Nevertheless the psywar operator has much to gain 
from keeping them separate in his mind. Any psywar message 
clearly has to contend at any given time with psychological factors 
operative within individual members of the target audience and 
social factors operative in the target environment. If the target 
individual is to be persuaded to hold 2 given attitude, the action 
to which that attitude predisposcs him must square more or less 
with his personality factors (habits, values, needs, etc.), his role 
patterns, and the group norms as he has interiorized them. It 

is likewise clear that the intended change in his attitudes may be 
facilitated either by something new in his environment (for ex- 
ample, threat of group disorganization) or by some new physical 
or psychological factor (for example, hunger or confusion). With 
all this in mind, we can suggest a kind of master pattern for atti- 
tude change, which takes account of the foregoing considerations. 


1. If a person's attitudes are to be changed, if he is to be 
redisposed toward action of such and such a kind, then the action 
the proposed new attitude implies should fit the sychological pat- 


tern operating within him at the time. 


For example, a very hungry man is in poor shape to entertain 
logical argument. A direct attack on an ego-involved attitude will 
be strongly resisted. On the other hand a suggestion that merely 
expands or diverts an existing attitude will have easier going. 

A suggestion that evokes emotional attitudes in its favor will 
have strong support. A suggestion that mects a need (for ex- 
ample, for clarification in a vague situation) will probably be 
received with gratitude. 

s attitudes are to be changed, then the action 


attitudes are [O Se 
2w attitude implies should be in support of present 
3333303 SRE 


t 
group relations or lead to other group relations that are impor ~ 
—— anne nie 2 8 


For example, people normaily do not adopt attitudes imply- 
ing action that would result in their being read out of groups im- 
portant to them. They do adopt attitudes that support the roles 


they play in gre’ >s or that maintain the groups in which they 
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play roles. This is particularly true in the case of primary + 2 

groups, such as the family. It is also true in the case of the ; 

national group, which repre sents the supreme effective power, 
4 


can be important to most people, | 
he circumstances through which l 


personal values can be expressed, attained, and maintained. 
Appeals based on nationalistic motives and identifications, es- 
pecially when a nation is under threat from outside, are likely 
to be most effective. When the group situation is somewhat | 
vague, an invitation to join a stronger group is often effective; ; 
this is a favorite Communist technique, in fact a favorite tech- i 


nique of all revolutionists. 


includes all the groups that 
and provides practically all t 


ron soe 


e iaaea 


— 


3. If a person's attitudes are to be changed, the most favor - : 
sed new attitude 


Hoa Perf 
he action the propo 
implies is con enial both to the rative 


able situation exists when t | 
g psychological pattern © a . : 
— Tae a rT > 7 7 5 2 2 : 
within him at the time and to his group relations and aspirations. — , 
y values and the roles he has 
say that he is “maladjusted.” 
al of psywar.) On the other 8 
son than an activity that 


* 
— 
— 
— . — 


When an individual's personalit 
to take are not harmonious, then we 
(Bringing this about is sometimes a go 
hand nothing is more acceptable to a per 
on to his interests, needs, and values and at the 
ributes to the support of his important groups or 
m. For example, many Com- 


gives expressi 

same time cont 

of his membership and status in the 
munists who have been studied psychologically appear to have | 

been highly insecure, often rather lonely, individuals. By joining —— > 
an organization with strong discipline, clear-cut roles, and clear- . g 
cut principles and antagonisms, such people win greater personal T TE 
security and, along with it, the satisfactions of status and action i 

in a group. What happens when propaganda does not fit the pat- 

tern of both psychological and group factors is illustrated by the 

previously mentioned Shils and Janowitz® studies of morale in the 

German Wehrmacht during World War II. America apparently : 
made some telling hits with propaganda addressed simultaneously 
to the personal values of German soldiers and their concern for a 
their families. Their anxiety was aroused. But so strong were | we 2. 
the role attitudes in the Wehrmacht and the relations in the pri- { l: | 
mary group structure (company size and under) that there were 
very few surrenders until actual military defeat had broken up | 
the primary groups. Our propaganda, in other words, was unable 
to break down the immediate social structure for survival and a i { ' q 

psychological support, and as long as that remained intact our l Ree 

| 

| 

; 


efforts were unsucces sful. 
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| | P K 
g Mechanisms of Change oH 
The basic pattern of change is therefore the one we discussed 4 i 
` previously under the general topic of learning, that is, responses 3 | 
that are rewarded tend to be learned and retained. This is the $ 
most direct way to accomplish a change in attitude, and the sim- 8. | 
: plest way to put it into effect is against the background of a monopoly g | ö 
® of communications such as the Communist states try 50 hard to . | 
achieve within their own borders. Indeed, so important is com- 3 = 
5 munications monopoly to the Soviet propagandists that during their 5 i | 
1950 occupation of South Korea they confiscated as many radios as 7 a 5 | 
possible from South Korean homes to keep them from being tuned * 6 | 
2 . to UN stations in Japan, despite the fact that by so doing they gave l ; | 
up the chance to speak to Koreans on Radio Seoul, which they had 5 i= 
captured intact and which was the most powerful broadcasting 1 
station in East Asia except for Peiping. In other words they gave | 4 l 
up the use of radio in return for a communications monopoly, which ; 
1 they exploited with print, film, and face-to-face methods. The ad- re 
vantages of monopoly are obvious. The monopolists can completely . 
e control what cues are presented, and, so far as communications F 
themselves control rewards, they can determine completely what g4 


responses are to be reinforced. Propagandists from our country 
are seldom given so favorabie a situation in which to operate. 


® t For the most part they have to operate under conditions of intense 3 
competition. When they direct psywar to Communist states they 5 


have to operate against intense and effective opposition. There - . 

` fore, although it is easy enough to say that practicing a response > 
(such as expressing an attitude, passing a rumor, opposing an E 

authority) and being rewarded for it is the best way to ensure 7 

o that the response will become a dependable part of the person’s i 
behavior, it is quite another thing for the psywar operator to * 

bring about this situation by means of long-range cammunication. 5 

So far as the use of communications as a direct instrument = 

for changing attitudes is concerned, then, the psywar operator ` 

must try to set up situations in which the responses he wants | 2 

will be rewarded and thus reinforced. He will therefore try to i 2 

build his messages around appeais and themes that are related BS 

to tensions or needs in the target and suggest responses that l “a 

(a) are desirable from the point of view of the psywar mission, 5 

(d) have some chance of be ing expressed in the target culture, 2 

a and (c) will reduce drives or other tensions and therefore be re- . 


warding. We have. already talked about areas of tension, but let 
us summarize briefly here: | TE | 


Biological Drives. In normal times, 


these drives are satisfied 
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by existing social patterns and do not present a fruitful field for 
psywar, but in case of threat, emergency, and deprivation they may 
become important sources of reward and reinforcement. 

Normal Personality Needs. That is, needs for security, status, 
understanding, freedom from constraint, clear definition of role, 
etc., are numerous and common to all men. But they are, of all , 
needs, the ones most likely to be satisfied within the target culture. 

Deviant Personality Needs. That is, needs regarded as ab- 
normal or deviant by a society are widely unacceptable, encounter 
taboos, and are more frustrated. Hence persons with deviant needs 
are more strongly motivated in nontypical directions than other 
members of society. Homosexuals are a familiar example, and 
we are often reminded that because they are good targets for 
blackmail they are poor security risks. This is not the place to | ‘ 
discuss deviant personalities in detail, but let us note that the l 
sam> needs that make them poor security risks also make them 3 

good targets for psywar. Their resentment against the society 
that refuses to accept them can often be channeled into behavior 
that fits in with the psywar operator’s mission. 

Transient Personal Needs. These needs also are common to = 
all men, but usually people are able to reduce them in a socially ö 
approved way. However, there are situations in which people are 
subject to need- producing factors beyond their (and their society's) 
control. The soldier in the field, the population under bombing or q 
siege will often have unsatisfied needs for food and for relief from - 

pain, discomfort, stress, anxiety, and threat to life and health, : 
which are not the less urgent for being transient. In such situations 
there is a ready market for psywar operations that direct attention 
tc these needs and pcint a way to their satisfaction. 

Group Needs. This class includes needs such as that for accept- 
ance by others, especially in the primary group. Acceptance by 
others is perhaps the most important form of reward for changing 
human behavior If, then, the psywar operator can find a way to é 
manipulate group pressures, he has a ready-made device for rein- 
forcement of his message. This, of course, is one of the reasons | 
why the Communists gear their mass media into a well-organized 
system of groups within any country they are trying to propagandize. 

But the process of stimu!us and response in society does not 
always follow the relatively simple and unhindered path we have 
been describing. Sometimes the target cuiture does not sanction 
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the response that would satisfy the need or reduce the drive on | 4. 
which psywar seeks to play. The role attitude of the individual 1 
member of the audience, or his gene ral value system, may inhibit Je 
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the desired response. In such a case the path to drive reduction 
is often indirect. Indirect paths are of great importance to the 
psywar operator as he seeks, at long distance, to set up the learn- 
3 ing system (we call it a “paradigm”) in which a desired response 
to a given cue will be rewarded and hence reinforced and learned. 
He can, if he understands them, make good use of them. 
We are talking now about what Sigmund Freud called mecha- i f 
nisms.” Freud used this term to refer to the techniques the in- 1 
dividual employs to protect himself from the recognition that he 
has motives and desires that he should not have. In recent years 
the concept has been expanded to include not only the function of 
protecting the self from itself, so to speak, but of protecting the 
self from the outer world. Thus rationalizing the purchase of a 
new car in terms of “long-run economy” may protect a man from 
recognizing that he wants to look more important than the person 
next door, and regression serves to remove the person from the 
responsibilities thrust on him by society, by taking him back to 
the comfortable and safe dependency of childhood. Both are com- 
mon and effective means of winning and maintaining comparative 
freedom from anxiety. In this section we shall describe and illus- 
i trate several of these modes of reacting to problem situations, 
atl of them familiar to contemporary psychological research. By | 
means of communications and carefully planned events, the skilled E 
r psychological warrior can put all of them, at one time or another, g | 
. to work on his behalf. a ! 
First, however, let us clear up one possible question: Do 


these “mechanisms” refer only to abnormal behavior? They do 
not. Though they are commonly thought of as clinica! symptoms, 

Y | they are also very common features of normal life in society. It 

> „ might be noted, too, that social living is what makes these mech- 

| e, and also what makes them necessary. The rules 
of social living impose numerous limitations on what people may 
do and what they may express as reasons for doing them. Since 
one is not supposed to express dislikes for rivals publicly, it is 
only natural to rationalize a bit of unfair business dealing in 
terms of the “process of competition” or “if I hadn't done it to 
him he would have done it to me.“ The frustrated housewife can 
get vicarious status by identifying with certain kinds of heroines — 
of soap operas. Mechanisms like these are ways of avoiding 
frustrating realities. They really are needed for the smooth 

2 functioning of society; if they did not exist, if people had always 
to seex direct satisfaction of needs anc immediate removal of 
frustration sources, then certainly violence would be much more 
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common than it is now, and our social structures would be very: > : $ 


shaky indeed. 
Let us now look at s 


they may be used in psywar. 
Displacement. Underlying these mechanisms is a general as - ‘ | | 


sumption that the individual whose needs are frustrated commonly me 

strikes out at, that is, aggresses against, whatever he perceives | P i 

as the cause of his frustration (Dollard, Doob, et all? ). This is oi | 

a common pattern and may be made use of by psywar operators ö 

to direct aggression against governments that control and tax, 

officers who lead troops into necessary danger or hardship, etc. 

But the individual's society docs not let him express aggression 

against the real source of his frustration as he sees it. Children 

are prevented from directly attacking their parents. Soldiers : 

are prevented from showing aggression directly against their 

superior officers. In many countries of the world, men are not 

even permitted to criticize the government. The punishments are 

too great to make that kind of aggression worth while; the individ- 

ual therefore learns to control and repress it. But very often he 

turns his aggression toward some other person, OF object, or ö 

group, and when he does he is said to have displaced his aggression. We 
re that he is displacing his g 


The individual is usually not awa 
{ the frustration and attendant 


Either (a) he is aware o 
í the fact of displacement, or i 


but is not aware either 


ome of these mechanisms and at the ways | 
i 


aggression. 
feelings of hostility but not aware o 
(b) he is aware of the fact of interference 
of the feelings of hostility or of the fact of displacement. The 
first form is the garden variety of displacement, as when a man | 

{ 


home from a tough day with the boss blows his top when one of | 
the children irks him. Th le with bd 


e second form occurs in peop 
more severe training in the inhibition of aggression; it is not | Def 
only overt acts that are inhibited but the verbalizations usually A 
attendant on them as well. The process of repression works to 
prevent us from recog } 


nizing within us the tabooed aggressive 
thoughts. Itis this second kind of displacement that, we are told, 
operates in habitual fire setters, consiste 


nt sadists, and the sterner 
advocates of “spare the rod and spoil the child.“ 


It is also likely. ö 
operating in such strictly reared people as the Germans and b 


to de ope 

Japanese, who are taught to suppress. aggressive feelings against i i 

fathers and other authorities and to substitute for them verbaliza- | ( E 
t-up floods of aggression in peoples like 


——U— 


tions of respect. The pen ! 
these can easily be directed against out-groups, especially when . eet t 
aggressive action against them is given official sanction. If all this { a 
is correct, Nazi anti-Semitism and some Japanese excesses of E 
; * E 
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cruelty during World War II are not too difficult to understand. 
Aggression is often displaced toward a substitute, that is, a 
“scapegoat.” This term originated with the ancient Hebrews, who 
used to send a goat into the wilderness to carry away sins that | 
were causing them e lings of guilt. Ironically the modern Hebrews 
have perhaps been used as scapegoats more often than any other 
racial group. Leonard Doob!? points ont that, during World War Il, ö 
Goebbels seemed to launch an attack upon the Jews whenever the 
Germans had suffered, or were about to suffer, a military reverse 
or a cut in food rations. He used these unfortunate people as scape- 
goats on whom the bitterness and disappcintment of Goebbel’s mass 
audience could be displaced. He chose for the purpose, be it noted, 
a single defenseless minority; this is the usual pattern uf scapegoat 
tactics. 
Under just what conditions a given person will be seen as a fit 
substitute is a question that needs further experimental researching. 
However, we have one essay in theoretical analysis of the problem 
(Miller '‘) and some empirical evidence (Brown,? Miller !“) that 
the scapegoat must bear some resemblance to the real source of 
the frustration and be of such character as not to elicit anxiety 
' and inhibitions strong enough to protect it from the would-be 
aggressor. Also the scapegoat must, as already noted. not be : 
able to fight back. By way of hypothetical illustration, suppose ! 
i a sergeant is dressed down by his company commander. The ; 
known consequences of aggression toward an officer inhibit any a 
| aggressive response by the sergeant. However, he can be cruel E 
: or rude to enlisted men without much risk, and enlisted men and 
their behaviors are markedly similar to the officer and his be- 
havior, which meets the requirement of defenselessness and 
similarity noted previously. Hence the next time an unlucky 
private gets in the way of the sergeant he receives not only any 
rough treatment he muy deserve but also the aggression stored 
up against the officer. 
f What can the psywar operator make of this aspect of human 
behavior? In general his aim should be to emphasize the frus- 
trations and to suggest outlets for aggressive attitudes and 
actions that wiii reduce them. Care must be taken, however, to 
* make sure that the objects to be used as scapegoats actually are 
= likely scapegoats and not objects loaded with symbols and cues 
° evoking deference or other attitudes that would interfere with the 
displacement process. For example, the best analysis of what 
happened in Germany during the last war indicates that it would 
have been ineffective to try to turn much German aggression 
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against Hitler. Aggression was plentiſul in that highly controlled , 5 

especially when the war was going badly. as Goebbels i 
recognized when he relied so heavily on aggression against the — 
Jews. The best tactics would probably have been to try to turn E 
the aggression against minor party functionaries, or other Nazis ` . 
not so well known or so well protected as Hitler. In the Com- i 
munist countries, similarly, it seems impracticable to direct i 
aggressiontoward Malenkov or any of tne top Communist leaders of 7 i 
the satellites. Rather it would be necessary to try to direct it | 
toward some person or group less well known, farther away (in | j 
“psychological distance") from the target audience and its realm T | 
of experience. Perhaps the Communists of another country, the | 
cultural officers from the central Party. the bureaucracy in the 
or the unknown Party members who are thought to be 
better scapegoats. 


country, 


capital, 
growing rich on graft would be 
It should be obvious that in trying to capitalize on frustration 


and the displacement of resultant aggression the psywar staff 
needs the best available information on the attitudes and social . 
structure of the enemy society. Without it the attempt to use ! 
and exploit these mechanisms will not only fail but will make i 
American psywar look foolish. l 


Rationalization. Rationalization serves. a 
by providing the individual with an acceptable reason for an atti- 
tude or action. In most western cultures a premium has been "E 
placed on “being rational” or having a reason for doing some- 
thing; it is important to be able to say why you don't like fried 
grasshoppers or Democrats and not good enough to say that you 
just don't. The real reasons for a good many of cur actions are 
not acceptable to others or to ourselves; it is not acceptable to 
vote Republican just because father did; better far to be able to | 1 
expiain that the GOP stands for something you believe in. We E 
say we drink hard liquor not because it relieves tension within 
us but because of “sociability” or the flavor. 7 

‘Rationalization is fed by two springs: ignorance and repression. 
Ignorance -based rationalization is necessitated by the cultural 
demand that behavior be explainable. Repression-based rationali- 

zation is tied up with the individual's need to keep himself from 
reasons for his behavior and attitudes that 
Why does the anti-Semite not tolerate 
y and unprincipled, says the ö E 
himself against them. The l. 
thority, strong i 
urgent needs for E 


— a ropen 


il other mechanisms 


recognizing the (real) 
are socially unacceptable. 
Jews? Because Jews are greed 
anti-Semite, and one must protect 
true reasons: repressed hostility against au 
(inhibited) aggressions, sexual repressions, 
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status and power. If, given the individual's family background 

and present groupings and associations, these reasons appear 
socially unacceptable, the individual denies having them not only 
to others but himself, projects them on some out-group, and uses 
them as a rationalization for his antagonism against that out-group. 

The rationalizing habits of human beings are important to the 
propagandist, for one reason, because they provide him with great 
opportunities for influencing attitudes and behavior. If he can mman- 
ufacture and communicate the rationalization people are looking 
for, so that they will have good and acceptable reason for behaving 
as they wish to, the chances are pretty good they will seize on it. 

: He can, moreover, by repeating and giving currency to it, make 
a rationalization about whose acceptability people are doubtful . g 
sound safer than it otherwise would, In general, moreover, the | 
propagandist who understands the role of rationalization in people's 
behavior will get a better understanding of his target than one who 

ai does not; indeed, there is no More valuable psywar intelligence 
tkan that which tells us what rationalizations are current in what 


groups with n the target. For rationalization fits in with so many 


other mechanisms to provide reasons for actions, to justify dis- 


* 
placement, for example. 5 
Projection. Another common mechanism is attributing to 


others motives the individual recognizes as undesirable in him- 
self. The individual does this unconsciously but with spectacular 
results, One of the classical examples is that of the old maid who 
tells the police that a man is following her or has made immodest 
What apparently happens here is that she 

her own repressed sexual impulses onto the unlucky man, 
h cases is entirely innocent. The hostility she 
* displays toward nim merely reflects the shock her own uncon- 

ort at repression has caused within her. This same 
pattern repeats itself on the group and even the national level, 

as may be seen in the Soviet Union, which charges its neighbors 
with aggressive intentions at a time when the real aggressor is 


` the Soviet Union itself. 
Projection ordinarily occurs only where two conditions are 


aving a motive or need that the individual deems 
and second being unaware of having it be- 
d all knowledge of it. This has been 
demonstrated experimentally by Sears. © A prime example in 
American history is the case of Anthony Comstock, who with the 
Hs help of other persons of the same ilk pushed through Congress 
the “Comstock laws“ against the mailing of matter referring to 


proposals to her. 
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sex. Comstock's biographers have shown that as a young man m A 
he was very interested in sex and felt great guilt for his pre- 
occupation with such a topic. Gradually, it would seem, he re- 
pressed his thoughts about sex and came to attribute them to , 


' others, against whom he then waged a vigorous campaign. The 
individual who has tabooed sexua! impulses, in other words, can 
effectively combat them by seeing them in others and denouncing 
or punishing those others. The denunciations and punishments 
contribute to his self-respect and free him from the anxieties 
associated with recognizing the drives. . 
What can the psywar operator do with or about projection? 
At times it is well worth his while to recognize, encourage, and 
exploit the tendency to project on the part of members oi his 
target audience. We have already pointed cut how Russian prop- 
agandists are using this mechanism to make peoples suspect 
non-Communists of aggressive tendencies. Hitler and Goebbels 
used the same technique whenever the Nazis invaded a new 
country. The North Koreans continued to tell their people that 
the invasion of South Korea in June of 1950 was a defensive move 
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against a South Korean attack, All these instances appear to i 

have involved cold and calculated planning to make use of the “4 
mechanism of projection, along with other mechanisms that have a 
been discussed. The victim of such propaganda, be it noted, j 
actually believes the person or group on whom he projects to be ð 5 
guilty of the alleged crime or crimes, even in the teeth of evi- 2 
dence to the contrary. Countless North Koreans are today cer- 4 
tain that South Korea invaded North Korea. Many intelligent l 4 


Germans, in 1938 and 1939, believed that Germany was being 

encircled with aggressive intent and that enemy armies would = i 

soon move to impose their will on the Reich. Out of the total 4 

evidence available to them they selected that which fed the power- 

ful mechanism of projection. It may be assumed, similarly, that 

a very large number of Communists honestly believe that the non- 

Communist countries are aggressive, that the Communist countries 

are in danger, and that every extension of Soviet power is a defen- | è 

sive measure. In fact it would be surprising if this point of view 

were not held even in the Politburo, which set the campaign of 

projection in motion. Projection brings satisfying relief from 

anxiety and guiit, and high-level Soviet bureaucrats are not less 

vulnerable to anxiety and guilt than other human beings. 
The psywar operator, then, will be well advised to look for / 1 

evidences of gvilt and anxiety in the target culture and to ask how y 4 

they can be mobilized on behalf of his mission. What are the 
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e taboos, and what motives do they refer to? What does his intel- 
ligence tell him about evidence of past or present disloyalties, 
graft or malfeasance, inefficiencies or failures, homosexual 
deviations, etc.? What strong drives have apparently been re- 
pressed because their expression is not, or is thought not to be, 
for the good of the State? If the psywar operator can find evi- 
dences of guilt, he can be pretty sure that people in the target 

can be brought to attribute them and the actions responsible for 
them to others. Nazi propaganda projected numerous socially 
undesirable motives onto the Jews. The Communists project all 
manner of criminal impulses onto the capitalists, “Wall Street,“ 
“feudal” landowners, etc. In the light of recent disclosures about 
the Russian biological warfare experiment station in North Korea 
as long ago as 1950, current Communist charges that the United Nations 
is using biological warfare are a further clear example both of 
projection and of playing upon projective impulses in propaganda. 

There is yet another psywar use of projection, which can be 
used apart from repression or aggressive intent. Every propa- 
gandist at some time or other plays upon projective impulses to 
bring individuals into a group or a movement. The problem is 
to make the individual ascribe his own feelings to the group, and 
say to himself: “Why, these people are like me!“ or “After all, 
we all dislike the same things!“ or “We're all human beings!” 

` or We're all rational men,” for these are the familiar responses 

when projection is skiilfully used in this way. This is what the 
propagandist is doing when, for example, he uses the “plain-fniks” 
technique. He tries, in part by echoing the projections of the tar- 
get individual, to persuade him that the operator's side are plain 
folks, just like the target individual himself. The target individual 

then feels safe in joining the group, climbing on the bandwagon. 

Identification. Identification is projection in reverse; instead 
of convincing himself that This person is like me,” the propa- 
gandized individual ends up ‘saying “I am like him.” This is a 
very common and powerful mechanism. It is one of the things. 
that makes group life possible, and it he!ps countless lonely peo- 
ple to overcome some of their loneliness. 5 

The parent identifies with the child (and suffers when the 
child does). The child identifies with the parent (and shares 
some of the parent's small triumphs and problems). The lonely 
woman identifies with the movie star she reads about or with the 
soap opera heroine; she reads her own problems into those of 
the star and is thus able to share vicariously in the star's sorrows 
and joys and travels into strange environments. The boy iden- 
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tifies with the great athletic hero. A whole nation iden*ified with 


Lindbergh in the twenties, and certainly a great many oung wom- 
en must have identified in the thirties with the woman 0 whom 
the King of Englard gave up his throne. Lovers identify with 
each other. Soldiers in a small group identify with each other 
and are more willing to share privations because the others are 
In every society, people identify with the leader, read their wor- 
ries and problems into him, and are therefore the more ready to 


follow his decisions. 


Leadership is, of course, the connection in which psywar can 


best exploit people's tendency to identify with others. There is 
some evidence that a group leader often comes to serve as a 

kind of substitute for parent identification. As several investi- 
gators have pointed out, it is more than a coincidence that modern 
totalitarian leaders use terms like “my children“ and “my son,” 

or that the father idea recurs throughout the vecabulary of religion. 
Certainly a great deal was done in the case of Hitler, and was also 
done in the case of Stalin, to build a father atmosphere around 

the leader. . 

The psywar operator can try to undermine this kind of iden- 
tification with a leader. This is an extremely difficult operation 
when undertaken from a distance. It is easier from close at 
hand. You will probably remember the rumors circulated about 
Franklin D. Rooseveit, which, whether they were that or not, 
looked like deliberate efforts to break down identification with 
the leader of the Allies in World War II. Rumors are one of the 
most effective tools for this purpose. Against Hitler the rumor 
was circulated that he was crazy. Against Eisenhower the rumor 
has been circulated in this country, on the basis of a joking entry 
‘in the West Point annual, that he is a J 

But it is easier to build identification than to break it down. 
In the armed services, in civilian organizations, and in neutral 
countries, leaders can be built up by psywar techniques. Their 
strength, their humaneness, their warmth, their giamor can be 
brought home to the ta rget audience, which will then identify with 


them and be more willing as a result to put their destiny in the 


leaders’ hands. Identification can also be used to distract individ- 


uals from real problems toward fantasy and thus to undermine 
their capacity to cope with real problems. And the intensity of 
emotions can often be increased by identification; for example, 
by making the sufferings of the home folks very real to Chinese 
soldiers in Korea, we should theoretically be able to make 
them feel more anger toward the persons responsible for those 


sufferings. 
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Regression. The moving backward implied in.the term 
“regression” is, psychologically, a reversion to a mode of meet- 
ing problems that has been useful in similar circumstances in 
the past. When the individual's present attitudes and habits fail 
to achieve satisfaction ſor a drive, then his attitudes and habits 
of an earlier period in his life, usually less efficient ones, may 

de brought into play. This has been experimentally demonstrated 
in laboratory experiments with various animal forms and with 
children (Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 7). Although the most 
striking examples of regression are :0 be found in the schizo- 
phrenia wards of mental hospitals, this mechanism, like the 
others, is a normal part of everyday life. In interpersonal rela- 
tions, outbursts of profanity and violence are regressions toward 
earlier, more childish, less effective ways of reacting to frustra- 
tion. In broader social contexts, regressions are evident in the 
juvenile antics of American conventioners in solemn conclave 
gathered, in sects that emphasize God as a stern an} punitive 
father figure, and in fantasies about the “good old days.” 

For psywar, the most important thing to remember in this 
connection is that regression is most likely to occur, and easiest 
to bring about, in a context of anxiety, frustration, or shock. For 
example, men under fire, when highly skilled reactions they have 
learned in training begin to lose their effectiveness, begin to re- 
act less efficiently and in a more childlike manner. Under great 
stress many a man will turn to mechanical activities and try not 

4 to think of his troubles. Psywar can use this mechanism by 
enhancing the apparent difficulty of the obstacles confronting the 
enemy, thus making it easier for him to escape from anxiety back 
into regressive behavior and so to resist less effectively. And 
by playing down obstacles it can help to prevent regressive be- 
havior on the part of allies and neutrals. : 
Withdrawal. Psychologically, the term “withdrawal” is used 
most often to refer to people's tendency to avoid problems and 
frustrations by retreating from reality into a fantasy state. Day- 
dreaming is a common reaction to problems, and it can occupy 
such a large proportion of an individual's time that he becomes 
unable to maintain himself in a society which demands certain 
overt behaviors as methods of getting along. Daydreams are 
wish fulfillments, and they consume time; they are also habit 
forming, since they do give release from tension. The combat 
psywar operator can assist in the fostering of daydreams by 
providing news of home couched in nostalgic terms (the Japanese 


* 


used the song White Christmas“ to this end in 1942); distributing 


attractive recipes and menus to hungry troops, pictures o. arm 
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fires to cold troops,or of cool drinks to hot troops; and in general 
by suggesting unattainable goals relevant to the needs of frustrated, 
deprived people. It is not to be expected, of course, that all the 
recipients of messages of this sort will spend their days in schiz- 
ophrenic stupors. What can be expected is the stimulation in 

some of them of increased “goofing off" and fantasy play, together 
with heightened dissatisfaction over the. present state of affairs. 

Conversion and Confluence. The layman expects psywar to 
convert the enemy. Indeed, the most commonly expressed con- 
cept of the Voice of America has been that it should be a device 
to “sell free enterprise” or “convert the Communists to our way 
of life.” Therefore we had better set down some notes on the 
mechanisms of conversion and confluence. 

A very frequent life situation 1s one in which strong motives 
are in conflict. We say we are “torn between Jesires ” or 
“between love and duty "or “between what we want to do and 
what we ought to do.” Such conflicts may be very strong. Anxiety 
and frustration then develop. We look for a way out. 

The case of Anthony Comstock may again be used as an ex- 
ample. Comstock lived a good many years ina state of strong 
conflict between his sexual needs and interests on one hand and 
the teachings of his parents on the other. The result of the con- 
flict was a drifting from one unsatisfactory vocation to another. 
After some years of concern over his past and current tempta- 
tions, he came to see the literature of the world as conspiring to 
make an immoral man of him and other young people. It occurred 
to him that if this source of stimulation could be removed he would 

be freed frem his conflicts. He found such strong virtuous feeling 
in his initial attitudes and reactions against suggestive literature 
that he quickly became wildly enthusiastic over the prosecution 
of this new cause. ä 

What happened to Comstock represents confluence perhaps 
better than conversion. That is, he found a path whereby conflict- 
ing motivations could be expressed and thereby relieved his anx- 
iety. The Nazis deliberately provided such outlets by allowing 
sadistic exhibitionistic drives to be expressed under conditions 

of social approval. In any working society there has to be a cer- 
tain amount of rationalization and displacement so that escapes 
can be found from conflicts of motive, or means discovered for 
reconciling them. 

By “conversion” we mean something more than providing an 
outlet to relieve conflicting tensions. ~womstock’s story il- 
lustrates some of the features of conversion: (a) a strong per- 
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z sonal conflict, (b) realization of a pattern of action that will 
relieve the conflict, (c) intense activity in that direction, and 
(d) great enthusiasm over the new pattern. This is much like 
what happened to St. Paul on the Damascus road, and Paul's 
story, perhaps better than Comstock’s, illustrates the essence 
of conversion. Every true convert “sees a vision.” He experi- A 
ences the blinding light. The idea he has been looking for sud- : 
denly comes to him; all at once his worid falls into order, and ? 
he feels an overpowering motivation (“a call“) to the new way | 
of life. Many converts have testified to the feeling of peace ae 
(relief from anxiety and conflict) that came to them with the call, 
and to the new drive (a confluence of previously conflicting mo- 
tives) that impelled them to convert others, to work for the new | 
order, repudiate their old allegiances, and stand against the new 
order’s enemies. | 
Conversion, then, is not simply an outlet, temporary or other- 
wise. It is not a gradual shift of attitude from opposition fo favor. : 
It is not a slow strengthening of belief brought about by advertise- 1 
ments or propaganda. It is a sudden and complete shift of posi- 
tion, a rejection of past belief. It occurs as an all-or-none 
phenomenon and involves a reorientation of all or a large part 
, of one's personality and behavior. 
@ | Stories of conversion in a modern political context are not 
» uncommon. Kravchenko !* describes how he was torn by a con- 
flict between comparative material comfort and high status, on 
the one hand, and opposition to Sovict inefficiency, cruelty, and 
cynicism, on the other. He resolved this conflict not merely by 


| | fleeing from the Soviet Union but by becoming a violent opponent 
8 of the Soviet regime. Louis Budenz is another example, now 
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violently opposing what he formerly espoused. On the other side 
we have the record of General von Paulus and others of the Free 
Germany Committee, 

Frankly we don't know much about how to achieve conversion 
by mass communications at long distance. Because of our experi- 
ence with religious conversions, we know a great deal more about 
conversion face to face. Here the situation for success falls into 
a fairly common pattern: (a) the intense personal conflict, (b) a 

| clear and simple pattern for resolving the conflict, (c) symbols 
| highly clothed with emotion, (d) (usually) a leader with whom one 
can identify, and (e) a promise of group reinforcement. This, 
seems to be the pattern of religious conversion and apparently 
also of politica! conversion. For example, some accounts of 
_conversion to Communism have stressed (a) the severe malad- 
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justment and insecurity, (b) the apparent clarity of the Marxist 
doctrine, (c) the emotional quality of the symbols of equality“ 
and “the working classes” and “workers of the world,” (d) the 
influence of a highly trained agitator, and (e) the reward of 
belonging to a group of similarly motivated individuals. The. 
last is very important. The Communists seldom rely on mass 
communications alone to accomplish any major result. Ina 
country where they have major goals they have a major organi- 
zation. In a country where they seek converts they have a well- 
organized group into which the convert is invited. This does 
not mean that we understand fully even the mechanisms of face- 
to-face conversion; certainly the psywar operator should study 
carefully the results of psychologicai research on political con- 
versions as this research becomes available during the next few 
years. But it does mean that we can at reast make some tenta- 
tive suggestions to psywar planners who may some day have a 
mission that calls for attempts at converting Communists and 
Communist sympathizers. 

In the first place it is evident that a great deal of conflict 
and tension exists among highly placed Communists. Attention 
has been called to the insecurity of Soviet officials over being dis- 
credited if and when the Party Line shifts and leaves them in the 
position of having advocated something “wrong.” Certainly one 
thing psywar can do is to try to heighten some of these confiicts, 
with the hope of setting up the conditions for conversion. A 
second thing we can do is to present a clear alternative; this 
should obviously be appropriate to the target culture rather than 
to our culture. For example, as Charles Malik of Lebanon, a 
good friend of the West, warns us, we must not expect the Ameri- 
can system (based on the needs of an industrial middle-class 
democracy founded on centuries of tradition) to be adopted in 
countries where there is no middle class and no industry, where 
such tradition is wholly lacking.* in the third place we can at 
the proper time introduce symbols with a strong emotional appeal, 
though these too must he appropriate to the target culture. “Free 
enterprise" may mean less than “land reform” to the people we 
are trying to convert. Finally we can do everything we can to 
give our prospective and actual converts the advantage of group 
reinforcement. Converts need this. They need, in their strange 
new pattern, to feel that they belong. They need to see other 
people doing what they are doing. They need people to identify 
with and project onto. They need work assignments, which usu- 
ally require group organization. It is obvious, therefore, that 
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A the conditions for conversion are going to be much more favor- 
able if we have an underground organization. i 


+ Summary 


Early in this section, we stated what we called a basic pat- 
tern for attitude change, which was briefly this: 
1. if a person's attitudes are to be changed, if he is to be pre- 
disposed toward action of a desired kind, then the action should 
fit the psychological pattern operating within him at the time. 
2. Ifa person's attitudes are to be changed, then the action 
to which the attitude leads should be in support of present group 
relations or lead to other group relations important and mean- 
ingful to the person. | * ö 
3. If a person's attitudes are to be changed, the most favor- 
able situation exists when the action the attitude implies is 
congenial both to the psychological pattern operating within him 
at the time and to the person's group relations and aspirations. 
Most of the rest of the chapter has been in the nature of appli- 
mae cations of these principles. For example, we have discussed pre- 
dictions as to how difficult or how easy a given attitude might be 
to change. We said that the more firmly an attitude is anchored 
| in group membership and the closer it is to a person's other 
> belief systems and values, the more difficult it will be to change. 
We said also that the more clearly an attitude is differentiated 
and organized, the less likely it is to be affected by prestige 
suggestions or other such devices, and alsc that the more clearly 
i a person understands what his attitudes are and what they can do 
' for him, the less likely such attitudes are to be changed by sug- 
gestion and argument. 

Turning then to the practical probiem of the psywar operator, 
we tried to illustrate some of the processes by which attitude 
change may be brought about. The basic pattern, of course, is 

i the learning paradigm, in which responses to given cues are re- 
: warded and reinforced by the reduction of biological drives, 
normal personality needs, deviant personality needs, transient 
personality neecs, or group needs. However, it may not always 
be possible to elicit the de sired response and reward it. ‘Social 
sanctions, group norms, or personal values may inhibit such a 
response. In such cases certain mechanisms, or ways of reacting 
to frustration and allaying anxieties, can be brought into play. 
Among these mechanisms are: | a O 
Displacement—When aggression cannot be expressed against 
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the person or persons responsible for the frustration that caused 
it, then the aggression may be directed against a substitute. 

Rationalizing—Offering acceptable reasons for actions saves 
one from recognizing the true (usually not acceptable) causes. 

Projection—One's own motives (sometimes those which one 
does not realize he has) may be attributed to others. 

Identification—Another person's motives, qualities, and 
experiences may be shared vicariously or attributed to oneself, 
Whereas the projector says “he is like me,” the identifier says 
“I am like him.” : | 

Regression—When one cannot meet a problem situation, he 
is likely to revert to an earlier, probably more childish, way of 
meeting such a problem. 

Withdrawal—Another way of avoiding frustrating problems 
is to retreat into daydreams and fantasies. 

Conversion—Conversion is a sweeping and usually nermanent 
change of attitudes and values, which comes about as a means of 7 
resolving long-standing conflicts between strong sets of motives. a 
9 These mechanisms are of potential use to psywar. Some of 

their psywar applications have been discussed in the preceaing «ay 

pages. In general, they provide ways of making use of anxieties 
and frustrations in the target society and of bringing about atti- 
tude changes and resultant actions even when these are directly 


opposed by the target culture. 
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ATTITUDE CHANGE AND ACTION IN GROUPS 


We have consistently emphasized that personality factors and 
group factors interact in changing attitudes and motivating action. 
However, so far we have rather neglected the group pr «lems. 
This is a good time to try to fill the gap and put together some 
of the information a psywar operator needs to know about groups, 
how they work, and what they mean to psywar. 

Now it is obvious that most psywar is planned in terms of 
® groups rather than individuals. Only rarely can psywar permit 

itself the luxury of tailoring a message or a campaign to an in- 
dividual, The “propaganda man“ (who stands for the target in 
the mind of the psywar planner) usually represents a composite 
' or average or mode of the personalities in a group—or 30 the 
® planner hopes. The psywar operator looks for needs, motives, 
| or values that seem to characterize a given target group and 
distinguish it from other groups. Then he designs his message 
with a careful eye to these distinguishing characteristics. 
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Once a group has been selected as a target for the psywar 
planner, two questions are always paramount: (a) what is the 
degree and kind of like-mindedness in the group? and (b) what 
machinery has the group for responding to the message? 

Concerning like-mindedness, he has two further kinds. of i 
question: the obvious one, What needs, motives, repressions, 
value systems, common interests, or characteristic ways of 
responding make the group members like-minded? And a less 
obvious one, What is the range or variation around the typical 
or representative or model personality pattern? In other words, . | 
how nearly like-minded are they? This is an exceedingly im- : 
portant question to put to Psywar Intelligence. Averages in this 
sort of planning are no more meaningful than the average of one 
horse and one rabbit, which figures out, let us say, about the $ 
size of a pig or an antelope. f 

If a large percentage of the members of a target group have 
approximately the same anxieties or needs or problems, then the . 
psywar operator can easily devise messages for the group. But 
if there is a wide variation, then he either is up against a group 
on which psywar cannot be used profitably, or he has not yet 
broken it down far enough and thus is not yet ready to exploit 
it as a target. 

As far as machinery of response is concerned, the planner ; 
wants to know how the group operates. How much interaction 
takes place inside it? How much discussion or implementation 
is a message likely to get? A message addressed to a mass 

audience will probably get far less discussion than one addressed 

to a surrounded battalion or a labor union. And what action is the n 
take? A message addressed to the common | 
people of North Korea, even if it had convinced many of them 
that the Communist regime was bad, would still have been up ; . 
against the fact that they had few channels for action other than | 
those desired by the Communist regime. Their actions were 
tightly controlled. On the other hand, Captain Zacharias i“ was 
broadcasting in 1945 to the power elite of Japan, that is, the very 
people who could do what he wished done, that is, surrender the 
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group in pos iti on to 


islands. 
Let us look at some different types of groups and how they „ See 


work. 


Types of Group 


We know that society consists of and operates through a 
system of interrelated social groups. These are of many kinds 
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and size, from twe lovers on a park bench to a rioting mob on N 


May Day in Tokyo, from the small primary group (such as the 

family) to the naticn, from a crowd of spectators at a football 

game to the members of a religious denomination. Perhaps the | 

most important of all groups is the primary group, because this g 
is where most human communication takes place and where the 
individual learns language and his first roles and his basic con- 

cepts of group norms. Another important group is the crowd, 

a collection of people drawn together by an event. The crowd, 

properly motivated and directed, has despite its accidental char- 

acter the capacity for collective action, and we shall have more l 

to say about the crowd in this respect, Another group is the 


° public, which for our purposes we may define as a group con- 


fronted by an issue and under some tension to reach an opinion 
! . on it. Still another group is the mass, which Blumer?“ calls 
: “an anonymous group of anonymous individuals,” that is, a large 
grouping cf people distinguished not by Intact but by some com- 
mon place of residence or common interest. There are many 
other types of groups, dut for the purpose of psywar the most 
useful division is into two general kinds of group: classificatory a 


and functional. 
A classificatory group is any number of people having an 
important feature or characteristic in common but lacking in 
interpersonal contacts. White-collar workers, day laborers, the ; 
audience for the Jack Benny program, Naval officers, engineers, | 
Negroes, deaf mutes are all groups of that kind. This does not 
mean that no contacts take place between members of such a 
group but only that interpersonal contacts do not ordinarily take | i 
place between them because of their membership in the group. 
For example, if engineers join a national society, or work on the 


same job, or band together to organize a new firm, they will have 
hose contacts come about not because 
y have formed the other kind 
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interpersonal contacts, but t 
they are engineers, but because the 
of group a functional group. 
A functional group is a number of people whose behaviors 
have some predictable effect on one another. Examples are the 
New York Yankees, the Jones family, the fellows in the machine 
shop, the third platoon of Company E, the Senate of the United 
States, the crew of a B-47, and the Operations Research Office. 
In the very nature of the case the members of such a group in- 
teract with each other. The larger the group, to be sure, the | Š 
less interaction. For example, the members of the Jones family 


‘or a B-47 crew will be in more frequent contact with one another 
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than, let us say, the memibers of the Ist Marine Divis ion. 

Like - mindedness in both kinds of group may be either transi- 
tory or relatively permanent. A ship's passengers, marooned 
on an island, share a common problem but will throw off their 
commonality as soon as they are rescued. The audience listen- 
ing to a radio address by a high government official has a high 
degree of common interest during the speech but will break up 
into other groups as soon as the speech is over. Likewise a cut 
l in fooa rations will for the time being fuse a large number of 
i otherwise unlike people into a group with a common source of 
frustration, but this will pass and other groupings will then re- 
place it. Psywar can use such transitory groups as targets and 
does use them, but the majority of target groups are more stable 
than that. They tend to be groups organized around continuing 


interests and motives. 


Here are some examples: 


ee NES PETTE 


Power -interest groups 
(a) Political | 
2 Classificatory: government employ 


vw 


ees in China, tax 


coliectors in Korea, chiefs of state of Latin Ameri- : 
can countries, the “intellectuals” in a target society 5 
Functional: the government of Iran, the Russian Polit- | 


s 
buro, the Chinese Ministry of Propaganda, the British 


Foreign Service 


(b) Military 
Classificatory: Russian submariners, soldiers in the 
CCF, Communist cultural officers all over the world, 
prisoners of war, military leaders in the Arab states 
Functional: the 43d Chinese Regiment, the staff of Kim 
Il Sung, the Egyptian General Staff, a battalion isolated 
on Heartbreak Ridge, the 29th MIG-15 Squadron 


-43 


(c) Industrial and technological elites 
; Classificatory: the managerial class in the Soviet 
| Union, big businessmen in the Near East, owners of 


industry in India, scientific society presidents through- 


out the world . 

Functional: the mana 
Association of Shanghai, the Boar 
Royal Scientific Society . 


gement of 1. G. Farben, the Bankers’ 
dofGovernors of the 


ue 
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Economic -interest groups 
Classificatory: Chinese farmers, skilled workers in 


Russia, Korean railroad workers, remaining private 
mmunist countries, small business- 


4 


„ „% Fle a 
2. 24 “ether BBS 


landowners in Co 


men in Malaya 
Functional: The Communications Union in North Korea, 


the Chamber of Commerce in Singapore, employees 
of the Skoda plant, the Association of Swedish News- 


paper Publishers 


2 


„ 
a € ee 


Common value and ideology groups | 
Classificatory: regional groupings (Bavarians, Musco- 


vites, Cantonese), religious groups (Christians in 
China, Buddhists, Mohammedans), ethnic groupings 
(Jews, Negroes, Irish, yellow race), recreational and 
avocational groupings (golfers, stamp collectors, people 
who read Pravda, people who see movies) 

Functional: religious groups (the Roman Catholic Church, 
Congregational Church members in Pyongyang, the 
Korean Christian University), ethnic subgroups (the 
Georgian Association of Moscow, the Chinese-Ameri- 
can Club of Honolulu), recreational and a voc ational 
groups (the Philatelic Society of Germany, members 
of the Moscow Athietic Club, audience at a public 
address by Stalin) | | 


fed 


2 


4 
t 
i 
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ory or functional, tends to be 


Any group, whether classificat 
have a consciousness of 


organized around its own symbols and to 
its identity. Therefore it can be appealed to either via these 
symbols or in terms of its members’ common interest and needs. 
As already indicated, the members of functional groups will in- 
teract a great deal more than members of the classificatory groups. 
On the other hand the functional groups will be harder to reach with 
mass communications. For the same reason, a mass - media mes- 
sage directed at such a group will ordinarily spread beyond the 
bounds of the group. ö pe m 
This raises another question. Most if not all individuals | 
belong to more than one group. That is, the individual may be 
at one and the same time a North Korean, a Christian, a Roman 
Catholic of the Pyongyang congregation, a member of the rail- 
road worker's union, and a trombone player. (The first two of 
the group member ships listed are classificatory, the next two 
functional, the iast classificatory.) Conceivably, propaganda 
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Ps : messages might be addressed to him in each capacity, and per- 
haps by both sides in the current controversy over Korea. What 
will then be the effect of his multiple group membership? 
From the standpoint of the psywar operator, multiple group 
membership puts him on his mettle as regards the consistency 
of his messages; if they are consistent, multiple membership ö 
may provide a channel for reinforcing them (the ones the individ- 
ual receives in his capacity as Roman Catholic backing up the 
ones he receives as trade unionist); if they are inconsistent, the 
fact of multiple membership may prove very costly, since the 
target individual then experiences a conflict between the needs 
relating to his various memberships. To go back to our example, 
the North Korean’s union is affiliated with the Communist Party, 
while his church is anti-Communist. The ruling regime's prop- 
aganda is pro-Communist, pro-trade union, anti-Catholic. | By 
playing up anti-Catholic themes, it may alienate him; by playing 
down anti-Catholic themes, it may keep him in the boat. It defends 
the confiscation of his church property, praises workers who meet 
their work quota on the rauroads; it appeals to the emotional sym- 
bols to which he responds as a North Korean patriot, but weaves 
into its radio programs music that he dislikes in his capacity as 
trombone player. Psywar ‘operators have to give careful atten- 
tion to this sort of thing, about which we have now said enough to 
be able to add that we are using consistent“ in a special sense. 
Consistent propaganda, on the above showing, is primarily prop- 
aganda that makes its bets as to how best to exploit the “lay” of 
multiple membership within the target, and sticks to them, at 
least until there are urgent reasons for making new ones. The 
results, of course, will be no better than the original bets, about 
which we will say more ina minute. The immediate point is that 
by switching its bets in this matter a psywar operation may well 
end up by alienating everyone. | l 
What we are saying here is that a psywar operation cannot 
hope to produce propaganda that will please everyone, that it has 
some choices to make as to whom to please and whom to risk 
offerding and alienating, and that these choices have to be made 
with an eye to the fact of there being numerous groups within the 
target (Catholics and Protestants, Christians and atheists, Com- 
munigts and‘anti-Communists), and the further fact of multiple 
membership, which means that even those whem your propaganda 
pleases may be alienated because of what you say to them in some 
capacity you have ‘overlooked. About all we can say about the 
latter problem is that each individual decides for himself how, 
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in reacting to propaganda, he “weights” his various group mem- | A 
berships, that is, what group needs he is going to treat as repre - 
senting his dominant needs. We can say too that if your propa- 
ganda sets up a conflict within him between his group loyalties, 

he will look around for a way to resolve it. Some North Koreans 
have resolved the conflict aroused in them by Soviet propaganda 

by conversion to Communism, others by becoming refugees, still 
others by trying to form a counterelite. Recently the Communists 
in eastern Europe have provided a means of confluence for such 
conflicting motives by—in effect—taking over the churches and 
making them speak with the voice of Communism, so that for many 
Greek Orthodox Christians the conflict between denominational | : 2 
membership and Party affiliation is removed. In any such case, 
however, the conflict of motives and needs provides the battle- 
ground for the propagandis*, and the winner is the one who can i 
best make use of the mechanisms we have outlined and suggest ‘ 
a way cut of the conflict that is satisfactory to the maximum pos- og 
sible number of target individuals. : 
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How Groups Work: The Group and The Individual | p 


Persons find themselves members of some groups by birth 
or because of some other event over which they have no control 
(for example, Bavarians, the white race, blue-eyed people, peo- è 
ple who are inconvenienced by a cut in food rations), Other groups | 
they join because those groups meet some personality need. That . 
. is, an individual joins the classificatory group listening to a broad. 
cast by his chief of state because the broadcast promises to meet | . 
: his need for structure and understanding. He joins a labor union | 
a 4 or a chamber of commerce because that functional group helps 
protect his job and thus relieves some of his anxiety. He joins 
with an individual of the opposite sex to form a functional group 
of two on a park bench because it is spring and because they have ` 
biological drives that need to be reduced. l l | 
There are, in other words, specific and identifiable needs 
that groups come into being to meet. There are also some gen- 
‘eral needs that are common to aii functional groups. These 
groups help to meet the need all normal persons feel to “belong” 
—to be accepted, to be understood, to be a part of something big- 
ger than themselves. The primary group is therefore not the | | 
only device for satisfying the need for belongingness. The labor | 83 
union and the chamber of commerce do not merely protect the. 7 4 
individual's economic interest; they also let him belong to a 
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friendly, functioning group. Even the group of two on a park ` 
bench does more than meet biological drives; it also gives the 
members a sense of being understood and loved and secure. 
Another general need that functional groups meet is the need 
for power or dominance. Some persons have this need in greater 
i degree than others. Some may be satisfied merely to identify 
: | with the group in its successes, others may get their greatest 
satisfactions out of acting as leaders. Groups provide different 
experiences for different persons. There is good reason to think 
that groups satisfy the current needs of their dominant. members 
better than thase of other members, but in any case there is a 
variety of choices of role experience, and at different times the 
roles within a group change in character and may even change 
hands. The leader dealing with one problem may not be the 
leader when the group faces a different problem. The expert 
may be the leader in one situation and à submissive follower in 
another. ' 

Functional groups tend to develop, among other things, a core 
of common beliefs. These grow out of the needs of the individual 
members, and it is easy to see how.a common core develops. 
For one thing the prospect of satisfying certain needs is the chief 
reason why persons join one group rather than another. Once in 
the group, the process of interaction operates to select the mem- 
bers who will stay in; those who tend to disagree with the common 
core of belief tend to leave the group. Furthermore most groups 
have a certain amount of doctrine, either handed down (as in a 

D church) or expressed by dominant members, which serves to 
shape the members and their attitudes to the common pattern. 
And in a very real sense the members of a functional group tend 

= to have about the same experience; they face the same problems, 

receive the same information, identify with the same leaders, 

learn the same rationalizations. This does not mean that the 

belief pattern of a group is necessarily static, for, although 

the core of beliefs arises out of the needs of the members, 

it in turn gives rise to new needs. An example is that of the 


of this country, who came together in a group to 
elves in need of a new 
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broadcasters 
| protect their practices and found thems 
| t code of practices, which they devised. In any case, this may be 
; : said with confidence: beliefs held by an individual in common 
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a with a group are likely to resist change very strongly. 

Why this should be the case, you can see from the description 
ds to select its members, integrate 
nces, reward the same responses, 


just given. The group ten 
them, give them the same experie 
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and build up a loyalty out of the experience of belonging. It teaches 7 
roles and role patterns, and these in particular are products of 

group processes and hard to change without group interaction 

< changing them. It tends to give its members the same frame of n 

reference on common problems, and, in this one area of their 

lives, at least, the same general pattern of behavior. There is a 

natural tendency to continue any such comfortable and rewarding 

arrangement. Members want their groups to go on, even in the 

midst of change. Members do not want to be the first to renounce 

the old loyalties. Thus a hard core of belief and behavior grows 

up around a group. For psywar this is nct necessarily.a discour- 

aging fact even where psywar is called on to buck it rather than 

maintain it. It does point to an area where frontal attack on atti- 

tudes may prove very difficult, but it also reminds us that if the 

group itself can be tied into psywar's mission, if the discipline 

it imposes on its members can be enlisted on psywar's side, then 

the ore rator's task is greatly simplified. The great feats of psy- 

war always consist in getting groups inside the target to take on 

psywar's job, or at least the later phases of it, themselves. 

Thus it is important at this point to ask how groups act. 5 


The Group in Action 


eee a wee, 


Ihe pertinent question here for psywar is, What can be said b 
in general about the group vs the individual, that is, about the 
quality of group decisions as compared tò those at which the in- 
dividual members would arrive if left to their own devices? And 
what changes can be brought about via group interaction that can- 
not be brought about via individual action? 
For one thing there is a presumption that group decisions will 
prevail over those of isolated individuals on questions of percep- 
tual fact and the evaluation of perceptual materials. An individual 
may perceive some lights in the sky, but when he talks it over with 
the group they put their perceptions together; decide on the number, 
size, and shape; and perhaps evaluate the lights as flying saucers. 
Individuals in a group may have different tentative evaluations 
of an enemy propaganda broadcast offering peace. When they 
bring this subject to the group and talk it over, a consensus 
emerges, and the group decision helps to dispel the area of 
vagueness. “What do you think of this new candidate? one 
member of a group asks others, and gradually a group decision 
comes into being to modify and integrate individual decisions. 
In any such decisions as these, of course, the leader is a very 
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20 important factor, and control oſ leadership is in many cases 


aa tantamount to control of the group. = — ress 
„ oA In the second place it is apparent that only by group inter- 

oo action can group norms be modified and social change ac com- 
ae plished. Let us not get caught up in language here. By group 5 


and believe. By interaction We mean discussion, one-way com- 
munication (bulletins, orders, etc.), coercion if any (for example, 
reward and punishment), and all the other ways that members 
ol a group have an impact on each other. Now obviously one of 
the great reasons for addressing psywar to groups is that groups 
have the power to change their nor ms, for instance, to change the 
r members think about Communism, or their accepted R 
attitude toward the United States of America. And one of the 
f chief reasons for directing psywar to functional groups is that 
| | 3 by so doing there is some hope of accomplishing ‘interaction; 
im E for example, getting the psywar message discussed and evaluated. 
The question then arises, what kind of interaction is likely to 


change attitudes in groups? 


4 
norms we mean the group standards of what it is right todo r | K 
4 
; 


5 


way thei 


B Ge Bee: „ 
$ 


0 


1 Festinger. 21 on the dasis of an experiment with changing a 
attitudes in a housing project, develcped three generalizations 2 
in answer to this question. He says in the first place that con- } 

5 


tacts help produce attitude change only if they entail transmission 
of evaluative statements by other persons about the object of the 
attitude. These may be either verbal and explicit or behavioral, | 
but they must represent an evaluation (it is good, itis bad; itis — 5 
better than this, worse than this; it is dangerous, itis what we . 2 | 
need, etc.) In the second place, and conversely, contacts will 
not be effective in changing attitudes if they merely contain infor- 
mation about the objects of the attitudes. This kind of interaction 
may change the cognitive structures (knowledge) but does not 
appear to change evaluations of the object or emotional feelings | 

about it. Third, as might be expected, the effectiveness of com- ee Ne ted 

municated attitudes varies with the many relations between com- 

municator and recipient. For example, the leader of the group 

: ith his opinion. A person to whom one | 7 


may carry more weight wi 
is strongly attracted, or whom one confidently trusts, will carry 


= more weight. 
a The psywar impl 


er rere * R 


we 


ications of these conclusions are that if we 
oe i ö are going to try to change attitudes ina functional group we must 
aye . - (a) relate the message fo a strong need or an emotionally, in- 
volved attitude, s as to be sure of getting it discussed, (b) relate 
our message closely enough to ? 
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personality structures in the group, so as to be sure of getting 
some favorable evaluations, and (c) if possible, try to suggest 
responses anc rewards that will get group leaders to evaluate 
the message favorably. 

There are other ways in which groups may ve used to control 
social change. One we have already suggested in talking about 
the way a group tends to integrate its members’ beliefs. A 
group, we said, has the power to make its members conform 
and therefore to prevent social changes. A group can coerce its 
members by reducing their status in the group, by penalizing 
them in terms of property (for example, fining them), or by hold- 
ing over them the threat of being expelled. A group, we said 
further, can to a great extent control what its members learn 
about a given problem, what examples they see, what evaluations 
they are offered to choose among. And a group builds up loyalty 
and a desire for the group to continue, which tends to keep mem- 
bers in the fold even after they have ceased to believe in the old 
norms. There is a fairly famiiiar situation that Katz and Schanck”? 
have called “pluralistic ignorance,” a situation in which no one 
believes, but everyone believes everyone else still believes, and 
no individual wants to be the only one to question the belief. 

Thus group action may be used to keep things as they are, 
maintain standards, keep down defiance, and hold the ground 
against change. Or it can be used to accomplish change, peace- 
ably or violently. Two special cases of the way groups accom- 
plish change—one without, one with violence—are especially 
interesting to psywar. 

Public Opinion. We have defined a public as a group con- 
fronted by an issue and under some pressure to reach a decision 
on it. In any society, therefore, there are many publics and 
many issues. The more communication, the larger the publics 
can be, and the more numerous the issues. In fact the size of a 
public is governed by the number of people to whom a given issue 
is important, and by the length of the channels for intercommu- 
nications. Whether to build a new waterworks in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, is not an important issue to many persons outside Cedar 
Rapids; but even a nationwide issue can be confined to a very 
small public if, for example, a totalitarian government closes 
the communication lines (for instance, if the Politburo chooses 
to have no public discussion about who succeeds Stalin). 

An issue is simply a problem that calis forth a sense of 
need or threat in th: group. Most psywar messages therefore 
pose issues. The first response to these issues is almost al- 
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ways on an individual basis, that is, that of persons who read 
or heard the message and have not yet discussed it or heard 
it discussed by anyone else. At this stage we may say that 
opinion is latent or unformed. Then, however, the group pro- 
cesses begin, unless they are inhibited by censorship or dis- 
traction. Intercommunication takes place, People talk the issue 
over with one another. Newspapers write aboùt it. Political 
leaders make public speeches about it. This is the period of 
sharpening the issue, making clear the rewards of possible 
responses, simplifying the facts so that people hold practically 
identical information, trying argument against argument.. Psy- 
war can affect matters in this stage as well as the initial one, 
of course, and not necessarily or exclusively by verbal com- 
munication. Itis precisely at this stage of public opinion that 
the totalitarian countries have always staged military maneuvers 
near the border of whatever country they are trying to influence. 
if public opinion follows its full pattern, interaction will fie 
naily leadtoa sharp question on which people can express their 
views and on which a decision can be taken (shall we go to war? 
shall we elect X or Yas President? shall we ratify the treaty?). 
The individual has to decide for himself what kind of action is 
most likely to meet the need or remove the threat the issue 
poses, but he also feels a need to merge into a group consensus. 
The larger the group, to be sure, the easier itis for minority 
stands to be made and minority views to circulate. But by one 
means or other the group has to arrive at a working understanding. 
We are talking about propaganda and public opinion as though 
the propagandist had free access and as though the public had 
free expression. This is not true in the totalitarian countries 
to which America directs psywar. In those countries the engi- 
neering of consent is often a fine art, but it is not the art of 
discussion and compromise as we practice it in the United States. 
It is a matter of the deliberate control of information and the 
expression of opinion, of the use of emotional symbols and, 
where necessary, of coercion. In the Communist states the 
engineering of consent often tooks to an outsider like a matter 
of teaching conditioned resporses desired by the leaders. Even 
against this situation, of course, psywar is not helpless. It can 
interfere with the communications monopoly. It can introduce 
information of its own, make use of counter prestige figures, 
flaunt its own symbols, and suggest other responses and their 
attendant rewards. it can try to arouse dissatisfaction with the 
engineered decision. But always it must ask the realistic ques- 
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a tightly controlled 


tion: how much is this accomplishing? For in 
licy are seldom 


totalitarian state, the sources of change and po 
publics acting in the way we have described. 
In a freer situation, of course, psywar can use all the mech- 
q eo anisms and processes We have been describing in this book, for 
| public opinion is the traditional battleground of propaganda. 
| Let us review some of the weapons the propagandist has at 
a hand for influencing public opinion: 
(1) He knows, and will make constant use of, devices for 


gaining attention (novelty, contrast, color, figure-ground rela- 


tions, etc.). | 
et at least enough com- 


(2) He makes it his business to g 
ages to be widely heard or seen 


munication time for his mess 
h variations (Goebbels said, 


so that he can repeat them wit 
“Don't argue; just assert and assert"). The Russians, too, 
apparently believe in the practice of saying something over 30 
often that the reader's or listener's original objections to it may 


be forgotten. 

(3) He will see to it that his messag 
and anxieties in his target audiences, an 
ally involved needs. 

(4) Wherever possible 
firmly held attitudes, diver 
quired by his mission. 

(5) Where he wants a rea 


es appeal to strong needs 
d especially to emotion- 


ake use of the target's 


he will try to m 
ction re- 


ting them slightly in the dire 


l attitude change, he will work if 
possible in the area where attitudes are weakly held or where 

, information is vague and where there is a felt need for structuring. 

: (6) He will try to get functional groups (religious, political, 
labor, business, women's, education) at work on his side. i 

(7) He will try to get the target to think of the propagandist's 

` views as expressions of an in-group, and of the opposition's views 

as those of an out-group. . 


(8) He will try to get the target to identify 
I can understand them; 


with the leaders 
of the operator's side * I feel like that 
too.). 
(9) He will use prestige figures for test 
ersuade the target to join the band wagon. 

(10) He will introduce emotionally loaded symbols and slogans 
to dramatize the responses he wants the target to make. 

(11) He will be on hand at the right moment with a pattern of 

o resolve any conflict in a manner favorable to his 


imonials and try to 


n 
y 


confluence t 

mission. , 
(12) He wil 

on his side has to take. 


l| be ready with rationalizations for any unpopular 
positi T ; 
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i ' (13) If aggression exists, he will try to displace it oato 4 2 
: substitute among his opponents. E U3 2 
(14) He will try to appeal to ego-involved motives in his 3 

e we are waging; this counter - $ 


(this is your battl 
t ior you; you are the greatest peopl 


r neighbors; we need you). 
ouping of people 4 
ds have very little ä 

á 


f target audience 
e on earth 


elite is looking OU 
and deserve better from you 
The Crowd, A crowd is a spontaneous g 
drawn together by an event. Ordinarily crow 
to do directly with social change. For example, the casual crowd 
that gathers to look in a toystore window is not going to establish 
© any new norms or overthrow a government. Nor is the crowd at 
a football or baseball game likely to change anything: inde ed this 
is one of the most conventionalized of all groups, a5 the cheers, 
the peanuts, and the traditional patterns of behavior indicate. 
But there are occasions when a casual crowd is transformed in- 


to an acting crowd, and then it becomes a vicious and irration- 


9 al instrument. This is what we know as 3 “lynching mob” or 


* 


arice tee i 


a “riot.” The behavior of one such acting crowd is described 
in the following: ; : | 


LION TAMER 


lass combat man, 
s wits in the most 
Brigadier General 
Dodd-Colson 
After the 


Koje Island's new peison commandant, a first-c 
week as A soldier v ho could alao use hi 


disagreeable of re- res jobs. Boldly and shrewdly, 


i Haydon I.. Boatner had chosen Compound T 
coup, as the first to be tackled in 

bloody battle in which Compound 76'S 

subdued (Time, June 16), the other tough enc 


like ninepins, with no further fighting between 8 
week's ond, some 30,000 prisoners had been mov 
in nied. During the cleanup 


sures, where they were searched and fingerprinte 


nearly 800 anti Communists Communist control and 
were safely segregated, and more than 100 ringleaders in kangaroo-court 


murders had been identified, dragged out and isolated. Sı seemed physi- 
cally impossible that any further mass rebellion could. occur. Re 


Bull? Boatner: The worst is over.” 


emerged last 


death List following the battle of Compound 
trooper). At least twelve of these were 
killed by [net-ditch fanatics for refusing to fight or for trying to obey 
Boatner’s orders, Some were bayoneted in the trenches by US para- 
troopers, and others died in bulldings captured only after concussion 
8 , grenades were tossed in. The Americana did not fire a shot, although 
the prisoners fought with spears, homemade swords, clubs and barbed- 
wire flails. Also found were maps which indicated that a Communist 
capture of the whole island had been planned. 
to move went to the next pea—. 
hed the battle of 76, lined up 
taken AWAY» Compound 77 was next, und it was here 
take of the week. tle gave 


made nin GS tactical mis 


Meanwhile, the prisoner 
78 rosa io 37 (FI gar US pars 


Kengoroo Coutts. When the ordet 
Compourd Sie inmaias, who had watc 
meekly and were 
that Bull Boatner 
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77 aday’s advance notice of the move, and the Communiats inside used 
tneir last night to execute anticCommunists. Afler the evacuation, 16 
bodies were found, hacked, beaten or strangled, tossed into water-filled 
ditches, jammed into metal drums, and even hidden under hut floors. 
Compound 77's kangaroo courts had not found all of the anti-Communists, 
however; 39 more broke away next day. 

Boatner’s paratrqops moved on to Compound 95. While the pri on- 
‘era were being moved. interpreters passed orders for the column to ten 
left, but added that anti-Communiats could tall out to the right. No 
fewer than 400 enti-Communists turned to the right. Some of these 
dashed their red-starred caps to the ground. 

_ _Boatner expected some trouble from the swaggering, defiant North 
Korean officers of Compound 68. but after he had taken representatives 
from the enclosure on a tour of the blond-spa'tered ruins of Compound 
76, the officers marched out in orderly ranks, five abreast. As a reward 
for obedience and a mark ol respect for their rank, Boatner-ordered the 

mschine guns on the watchtowers turned skyward during the transfer. 
Only one North Korean officer stepped out of ranks; he identified him- 
self as an anti-Communist. 

Pens ond Runways. The new prison pens, intended to house: no 
more than 520 men each, measure some 200 by 155 ft. and are sure 
rounded by a double fence of barbed wire. They are arranged in gr “pS 
of eight in larger enclosures, which ere also fenced with double bar- 
riers of barbed wire. The large enclosures are traversed by a cenial 
barbed-wire runway, which makes it easy for guards to reach any of 
the amaller pens with tear gas. Constant and thorough searches, and 
floudlighting at night are expected to prevent the prisoners from cutting 
the wire and thus assembling in larger groups. l 

After being herded into the small pens, the battered survivors of 
Compound 76 had atill not had enough. Three times in one day they 
diaodeyed orders: each time they were brought to heel by tear-gas 
barrages. One anti-Communist, hardly more than four feet tall, seized 
his chance to scramble under the wire of his pen, lacerating his dack 
but getting away just ahead of clutching Communist fingorsa. He said 
he had been sentenced to death, and he then put the finger on 102 rem- 
bers of kangaroo courts. These malefactors were dragged out by US 

guards for inolaion. : i 

At week's end, like a lion tamer who disdains whip, chair and 
pistol, Bull Bostner entered one of the new pens and walked alone, 
“anarmed and unmolested, among the prisoners. He had cowed the 
unruly Commun la ts an2 had done much to restore US prestige lost by 
previous pampering and bungling.” 


How does an acting crowd come into existence? It starts 
with some exciting and dramatic event. Perhaps it is a report 
of a rape, or a threat, or some harm done to a person who should: 
have been protected. Whatever the exact cause, the event catches 
the attention of individuals and builds up 2 high “tate of tension 
in them. They begin to mill around. This is typical acting - crowd 
behavior. They talk to each other, communicate their excitement, 
build tension in one another, and often generate a surprisingly close 
rapport among themselves, Thena common object of attention 
emerges as a focus of the crowd tension. Sometimes this is the 


‘Reprinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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event that started the whole process. More often it is a related 
or substitute symbol that develops during the period of milling 
around. For example, if they can't get ata man, they may burn 
his home, or a friend's home, or the jail. But someone yells, 
“Look, they've got him over at the jail!” Or, “Jeff just saw him 
down behind the coal shed; those lily-livered police aren't even 
going after him!” And the crowd tension spills over into mob 
action. . : 7 l 

Now ihe question is, how by means of communication can we 
control the acting crowd? The crowd is nearly hysterical by 
the end of the milling process. It is highly suggestible, but its 
general direction of response is very well determined. In other 
words, anything we say to such a crowd will be ignored or rejected 
unless it falls within the general direction of the aroused impulse. 
It does little good to reason with a crowd or plead with them. | 

If a psywar operator wants to use and direct such an acting 
crowd, it would appear that the key time is near the end of the 
milling process, when they are beginning to look for an object 
on which to focus their aggression. That is the time when a 
leader or even a plant“ in the crowd can suggest 4 victim, ox 
an objective, and if it is closely enough related to the original 
objective get it accepted. | i 

If you want to stop an acting crowd, the earlier the better. 
The problem is to make a suggestion that breaks up the crowd's 
almost hypnotic focusing on 4 single object. There are three 
things to do: You can frighten them, so that each individual begins 
to worry more about his safety than about the group objectives. 
You can sow discord within the crowd, so that its members end 
up fighting among themselves, in which case also attention is 
diverted from group to individual problems. Or you can diffuse 
their attention to more than one objective, in which case the 
crowd loses the unity that has sustained it. 

The secret of a crowd's strength, of course, is the anonymity 
of the members. It makes a difference when a man knows that 
others know what he is doing. If they kn. he realizes that he 
has certain role patterns he is expected to follow and that any- 
thing he does will be subject to social sanctions and individual 
approval or disapproval. This has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally again and. again. And the principle always emerges 
that under conditions of anonymity it is possible to do things 
one wants to do but dares not when his identity is knawn, The 
hysteria of a crowd and the cloak of anonymity release pent-up 
aggressions and repressed sadism that would never come out 


otherwise. 
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Morale 


The signs of group morale are perhaps easier to see and 
sense than to describe. Essentially they are cohesiveness and 
a sense of purpose and accomplishment. In a group that has | 
really high morale the cohesiveness comes from inside; it is E 
not imposed by outside authority but rather comes from mutual 
liking and respect, a minirnurn. of friction between personalities, . 
and flexibility enough to take care of little interpersonal problems Si 
without letting them interfere with the job. Some of this cohesive p 
spirit, itis true, may be evoked by outside threat—as happened 
in the United States at the time o 


f Pearl Harbor—but even 80 it 
wili lust for a shorter time, and the group will work less well, 
than if there is a true basis for liking and cooperation within the 
= a4 group. This group feeling shows up 45 loyalty, involvement, 

‘a : 3 solidarity, pride in the group—indeed, members of a group with | 

high morale will almost always prefer their own group to all | ; 
others. ö . 

A group with high morale is always one with a clearness of 
he individual ambitions and goals of the mem- 
ted. .The group must be conscious of a job to 
Each member must have a role in the 
lishment in it. And the rate of aspira- 


° tion must be realistic, as Lewin and coworkers”! say, the “next 
somewhat, but not too much, above (the) last achievement.” 
to study some sociograms of | 

gs. 2 and 3. Sociograms indicate 


— 4 
+ 
1 
t 


purpose to which t 
bers are subordina 
do and of doing that job. 
job and a sense of accomp 


goal 
You will find it interesting 


groups. such as those in Fi 
what the members of a group think of each other. These partic- 
re developed by asking members of two Naval air 
squadrons which group members they would like to fly with and 
which ones they would not. A solid line indicates a positive 
answer, a dotted line a rejection. Notice that in Fig. 2 a large 
number of the men would like to fly with the commander or his 
executive; choices were widely distributed, and there were no 
of cliques within the structure. In the other squadron 

rs even mentioned the commanding officer 

A number of members mentioned the exec, ö 
didn't want to fly with him. The incidence 
higher than that of solid ones. 
s of four—who choose each 


ular ones we 


signs 
(Fig. 3), no membe 
in stating choices. 
but only to say they 
of dotted lines inside the group is 
And there are two cliques—two group 
other and no one else. in the first squadron (Fig. 2), no one said 

y with someone outside the squadron, in the second 
embers preferred to fly with outsiders. 


hich squadron had higher morale. 


bc wanted to fl 
squadron (Fig. ith some uers preterzed to fly with outsiders, Ø 
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These signs of morale are important to the psywar operator 
because he needs to know what kind of groups he is facing. He 
would like to have groups with high morale on his side, and if he 
finds high morale on the other side, he would like to break it 

down. , , 
How would one go about attacking morale? The most effective 
way is to attack the interpersonal relations within the group. The 
Communist tactic of “boring from within” is more than a news- 
papermin's phrase. One agitator inserted into a group can con- 
taminate the whole structure, as surely as a worm can contam- 
inate an apple. The most vulnerable point is leadership, and if 
the agitator can undermine the ;nembers’ faith in their leader 

he will be a long way toward destroying the group morale. Another 
useful trick is to turn the attention of group members from the 
group objective toward their own problems and objectives, that 

is, toward their own ambitions, toward their frictions with fellow 
members, toward their own worries. Still another device is to 
have the group goal set impossibly high, 30 that the whole group 
is frustrated. One Communist device is to insert 4 Party member 
into a group with instructions simply to do in an ext. eme way what 
the group 15 supposed to do. If the group is championing labor, he 
is the most vigorous champion, he wants the most strikes, he has 
the most complaints against management. Thus he builds up ten- 
sion and frustration, and to the extent that he becomes a leader 

be can later turn the group toward his own goals. 

Group disintegration is easier to accomplish from inside than 
from without. Nevertheless something can be done about it by 
communication from outside, and one of the chief weapons for 
this purpose is the device we call “privatization.” This is simply 
a matter of trying to get the individual members of a group to be 
concerned with their own needs and problems, and to think about 
those rather than their group objectives and responsibilities. If, 
for example, we can get enemy troops to brood over their lone- 
liness, hardships, and deprivations, they will not be very efficient 
group members. Similarly, if we can make them believe that they 
are not accomplishing their goal—for example, that they are losing 
the war—and especially if we can make them believe that their 
leaders are misleading them, then we have the situation for group. 
disintegration. | 5 

But even in a situation like this the group may keep on func- 
tioning. The Strategic Bombing Survey”? of 1946 showed that the 
German factories kept right on producing when morale wasata 
low ebb and when the workers thought the war was lost and bitterly — 
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blamed the Nazi leaders. Role hal ts were ingrained, and there 


was fairly habitual repression in Nazi society, just as in most 
other totalitarian societies we have to deal with. | 
Suppose you want to build morale in a target group. You will 
try to rearrange personnel so that frictions will be minimized. 
® You will see that the group has a clear assignment and a goal far 
| enough but not too far above its last achievement, You will see 
that each member has a job that contributes to the group job. 
You vill try to get the members to identify with the group. Per- 
haps the key will be the selection of a good leader, whom the 
members will recognize as a leader, and follow. That brings us 


to talk about leadership. 


Leadership 
—5—UP 


Some leaders work into the job through group interaction, 
for example by election or recognition. Others, such as army 
officers, are put into positions of leadership by outside authority. 
In either case, the leader has fairly definite functions in the 
group. Krech and Crutchfield” name a number of these: 

He is the executive. In other words he has the final respon- 
sibility for seeing that the group assignment is carried out. 

He is planner and policy maker--either himself or as custo- 
dian of plans and policies formulated by others. : 

He is expert. Often he gets to be a leader because of his 
expert knowledge. Or he knows how to use experts. | 

He represents the group. He is their spokesman and the man 
through whom outsiders speak to the group. Thus, as Lewin and 
coworkers” say, he is a kind of “gatekeeper” for communication 
into and out of the group. | 

He controls relations within the group—both role assignments 
and interpersonal relations. He therefore is ina position to arbi- 
trate between members and to reward and to punish. , 

He serves as an example or a symbol for the group. The offi- 
cer must exemplify bravery: the minister must exemplify godli- 
ness. A leader such as a general or a king cornes to symbolize 
more than relations between persons, he stands for the tradition 
and continuity of the group. He may become a kind of father figure, 
as many leaders have become in times of crisis. Roosevelt, Hitler, 
Stalin, and Churchill all took on aspects of the father figure. He 
may become 4 philosopher or spiritual leader of the group as, for 
example, Gandhi did. And, whatever happens, he is likely to get 
the praise OF blame for what the group does. If the group fails, if 
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it loses the war, for example, the members are likely to turn of b 
savagely on the leader and project onto him all their own guilt Ta 
and disappointment. 
This is what a group expects of its leader, even though the es 
importance of the duties varies from group to group, and the 


members may in no case analyze the job de scription exactly as ; 
we have done. When psywar attacks a leader it tries to under- : g 
mine conſidence in him by showing that he has not been carrying 
out these duties. For example: | ö 1 
As executive he can't de le gate responsibility and is therefore 
a bottleneck for the whole group. 
; As planner or policy maker he consults no one except himself. 
The group does only what he wants it todo. Or he doesn't know what 
he is doing or where the group is going. ä 
He pretends to be an expert but is really ignorant. 
He is a poor representative. He doesn't speak the truth when 
he talks for the group OF when he reports what other people say 
to the group. Or perhaps other groups laugh at him—is he the | 
best you have for a leader? 
He isn't fair with his group members. He plays favorities. ° 
He doesn't care about the problems of his group members. | 
He is a bad example. The officer really is 4 coward, the 
minister leads a licentious life in private; the political leader is 
really in it for the graft he can pick up. Furthermore he is re- 
sponsible for the group's failures, if any. And he is leading. 
inevitably, toward failure. p a aa 
if these lines of attack, sound familiar, remember that not all 
the propagandists are in psywar directed at foreign targets. 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White?“ and others of the group dynamics 
school have studied in experimental situations the difference be- 
tween democratic and authoritiarian leadership. They organized 
groups of children and young people and assigned definite roles 
for the leaders to play, either authoritarian or democratic. The 
groups were then given tasks to do, and the results were recorded. 
They noticed these differences between the behaviors of the two 
kinds of group: | 
(1) There is more pent-up aggression in the authoritarian 
` group. This seems to be the result of frustration resulting from 
the leader's tight control and is usually diverted to scapegoats. 
or repressed until the leader is absent. oO 
- (2) In the authoritarian groups there is more fawning over 
the leader, more meekness in approaches to him, and more de- ö 
mands for his attention and praise. | 
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(3) In the authoritarian groups there is more “I feeling”; in 
the democratic groups, more “we feeling.” Members of the au- 
thoritarian groups seem to be more aggressive and dominating 

toward each other. l a Ae 

(4) When the authoritarian leader is absent, the work level 
declines sharply. When the democratic leader is absent, the 
work level goes down only a little. | | 


(5) When frustration is experimentally introduced into the 
situation, the authoritarian group members tend to take out their 
aggressions on each other. They blame each other for awkward- 
ness, poor planning, etc. Democratic groups are more likely to 
think things out or to draw together for organized attacks on the 
obstacle. ö 


These results must not necessarily be interpreted as favor- 
able to democratic group organization in all circumstances. When 
faced by threat from outside the group, people often seek author- 
itarian leadership: “Tell me what to do,” they ple ad. It is note- 
worthy that authoritarian states try to keep their people feeling 
a constant sense of threat from outside, as the Soviet Union has 
been doing for a number of years. People who are emotionally. 
insecure gravitate toward authoritarian leaders, as all “men on 
horseback” have known. Finally it should be added that in many 
parts of the world the role patterns have grown up in an author - 
‘tarian mold, and there is little motivation to change them. 

But suppose that psywar has to deal with authoritarian groups. 
The findings of Lewin, Lippett, arid White,?“ and their associates 
suggest ways of going about it. For one thing the leader is such 
a key figure in the authoritarian structure that he is an obvious 

target ſor attack. By the same token, however, an authoritarian 
leader is less vulnerable to successful attack. The chiefs of 
state of totalitarian nations are ordinarily so protected by emo- 
tional symbolism and so accepted by the people as father figures 
that attacks on them may be futile. But the lesser leaders are 
vulnerable. And if one of these can be removed or made less 
effective, then we have reason to hope that the effectiveness of 
his whole group will markedly decline, at least until another 


leader is substituted. 


Likewise it is safe to assume that a good deal of aggressive- 
ness will be pent up in authoritarian groups. If this can be ai- 
verted against fellow group members or subleaders, then the effi- 
ciency of the. group will decline. | 
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Summary 


Without trying to repeat the details of the preceding pages, 
let us sum up the psywar operator's concept of groups in his 
target population. | | | 

1, They are (for him) clusters of roles. and characteristics 
in the target population. This helps him to define his target, 
since such clusters in large part determine the amount and 
direction of possible change. For example, the relative roles 
of young people and their elders in China, minimized social change 
for centuries. The competitive role patterns between men and 
women in the United States contribute to the high divorce rate. 

2. They are custodians of morale in the target population 
and are consequently the chief points of attack if one wishes to 
raise or lower morale, ; 

3. They are the chief determiners of how the target will 
react to psywar messages, because of group interaction on per- 
ceptual facts and because of role patterns and other pressures 
to conform within the group. | | 

4. They are dynamic forces that may sometimes--dramiatically 
in the case of an acting crowd, less dramatically in the case of 
public opin on formation—be mobilized to speed social change. 


ATTITUDES INTO ACTION 


The ultimate goal of psywar is action. Sometimes this goal 
is directly expressed, as for example when a psywar operator 
leaguered garrison to surrender. More 


tries to persuade a be 
k, taken for granted, implied, 


often the action goal is held bac 
or deliberately left unspecified (for the target to figure out for 
itself). If we try by means of psywar to lower the morale of 
troops, we are taking it for granted that as a result of lowered 
morale they will fight less efficiently; we don't have to say it. 
As we try to plant suspicion of leaders in the minds of a target 
population, we are taking it for granted that suspicious people 
may cooperate less effectively and obey less readily. (We may 
be holding back an action appeal for the overthrow of these 
leaders and contenting ourselves, for the moment, with getting 
the target into an appropriate frame of mind.) If we try to baild 
friendship for ourselves in a target population, we may find it 


wise to do no more than simply that; given a choice involving 
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ill then make the choice in favor of us. If 
ections in a target country, we May, 
ng for the out-elite 
present elite. 
desire does not 
ction will auto- 


policy, our friends w 
i we are trying to influence el 
to avoid a boomerang effect, not specify voti 
as the action we want; we merely attack the 
| Changing an attitude in the direction we 
: : necessarily mean that action in the desired dire 
matically follow. Attitudes do not cause action; they direct action. 


We have called attitudes “signposts,” because they point the di- 
rection action will take if action takes place at all. Newcomb 25 
defines attitudes as “readiness to ke motivated.“ Other things 
being equal, if a person is motivated to act, he will find a built- 
in compass by which to steer his action. That is the significance 


* of an attitude to the psywar operator. 
. Let us take an example. A perso 
{avor of beef over pork. But no action i 

| that brings that preference into play unl 


aroused. Even then it may be impossible 
He may become 50 hungry that his need generalizes and he may 


J even be willing to eat pork. When he has eaten, his drive is 
reduced and he no longer has a strong motivation to find a beef- 
steak, although he may feel a certain sense of frustration over 

having been unable to surmount the barrier in the way of his 


preference for beef. 

Consider another example. 
izen of a Communist co 
e Communist regime. 
to action along the line o 
us say, for example, that his local Communist government has 
confiscated his rice and kept him working long overtime hours 
to earn food, spied on him, and restricted his movements, and 
that he wants to do something about it. Will action result? This 

depends on 4 number of factors, quite independent of the attitude 
itself. The man may simply not have the kind of personality it 
takes to resist a gove nment or endanger himself by subversive | 
action. Others of his attitudes (for example, in favor of protect- 
ing his family from harm) ma ct with the attitude that 
favors doing something. The response of resistance and revolu- 
tion may not pe in the culture pattern; its “litthe man” may have 
gotten used, through centuries of domination, to the idea that he 
o be seen and not heard, that he is to be pushed around by a 
that he is often to be hungry and weary, and that 
for the best. More likely the police power 


n has à strong attitude in 
s likely to take place 
ess his hunger drive is 
for him to find beef. 


Psywar succeeds in developing 
untry a strong attitude of 
Let us suppose that he 
{ that attitude. Let 


within a cit 
disapproval for th 
is also motivated 
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dominant class, 
probabiy all this is 
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and surveillance may be so strict that he cannot find an opening. 
What will he do? He may displace his aggression on his family 
or his fellow workers; he may rationalize the situation, a$ We 8 
suggested a moment ago: “this is bad but it could be worse, and * 
probably things are all for the best”; he may repress his aggression 
hne may do any cr all of these things until a way opens up by 
which he can act on his anti-Communist do-something-about-it 
attitude. a . l 

We said previously that action would take place along the 
compass line of the attitude, other things being equal. But “other 
things” are seldom equal. Therefore it is important for us to 
consider some of these other things that enter into the compli- 


cated practical relation of attitudes to action. 


Relation of Attitudes to Action 


We can suggest a few principles that seem to apply to the 


relation of attitudes to action: . 
e a valid indicator of action, 


1. For a change in attitude.to b 
there must be either (a) a »resent oF impending radical change 
in social structuring, OF (b) important changes in the personality 
tructure of the person, OF (c) both. There is always 8 tendency 


5 
to think that the process that brings these changes about is simple. 


The psychotherapist, the criminologist, the evangelist all know it 


is not. The evangelist is accustomed to sec some of his supposed 
converts“ doing things wholly incompatible with the new attitudes 
they have claimed to hold. The criminologist knows how impor- 
tant it is to be able to hold the threat of imprisonment over a 


tial criminal's head, and how often it helps to take a bad 


poten 
olly new one. The 


boy out of his environment and put him in 2 wh 
psychotherapist knows that very often the medicine for an ailing 
personality has to be complete reeducation. | 

Everything we have been able to observe about the action 
processes of psywar indicates that ordinarily at least one of the 
two factors mentioned above must be influenced in a powerful 


manner if we are going to accomplish action. For example, if 


we hope to secure 4 real change of heart through psywat in 


political or consolidation situations, we need an educational pro- 
cess of considerable Scope, which may range from textbooks and 
youth organizations to the indoctrination of tourists and careful — 
treatment of visiting dignitaries—in addition to the usual devices. 
of the long-distance mass media. To secure surrenders in a ö 


tactical situation, as we have found out by bitter experience, it 
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is ordinarily not enough to deliver attractive leaflets and persua- 
sive broadcasts. We must also display military power and re- 
structure the environment sufficiently to threaten the target 
individuals. 7 a 

The fact that both these factors may be influenced in most 

psywar situations gives us a welcome leverage. For example, in 

political and consolidation operations we can employ not only the 
devices of propaganda but also the reinforcement of economic, 
diplomatic, and potential military operations. In tactical psywar 
we can combine coercive with noncoercive measures and supple- 
ment one with another. In strategic psywar we can to some 
extent make up for the weakness of having to communicate at 
long distance by using the threat of military action; for example, 
bombers in the sky. Therefore we can bring about action in 
many instances without the long-time program necessary to 
secure really basic changes in personality structure. 

2. The drive stren th of an attitude is related to the likeli- 
hood of action resulting in the direction of the attitude. We have 
not defined an attitude very sharply, and indeed there isn't à 
very close consensus among psychologists as to the exact way an 
attitude works among the other components of personality. But 
there is general agreement that attitudes have the dimension of 
intensity, that is, they are held strongly or weakly. Furthermore 
they have a dynamic quality, a “dynamic, insistent, stirred up 
property,” one psychologist calls it. In contrast to knowledge 
‘and beliefs, which are relatively neutral, attitudes are actively 
pro or anti. They “lean toward action,” OF. more accurately, 
they mediate between the fundamental psychological processes 
and action. They are closely related to drives and often are 
clothed with emotion. Therefore we sometimes say that attitudes 
which are closely related to basic and powerful drives, especially | 
il they tend to call up emotion and ego metivations, have drive | 
strength. And action is probably somewhat more likely to result 
from this kind of attitude than from another. | 

In a sense this 1s simply saying what we have previously said 
about the need in psywar to restructure personality. The object 
in trying to change personality is to place Strong motivation be- 
hind the desired attitude. This is what happens in cases of con- 
version, where the attitudes usually acquire great drive strength. 
if the drive strength of the attitude of preference for beef over 
pork, which we mentioned previously, had been great enough, the 
individual would doubtless have resisted eating pork, even if he 


was very hungry. Among Mohammedan people, for example, such 
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an attitude would presumably have had sufficient drive strength 
to accomplish this result. ö 

3. If ac tion in the direction indicated by an attitude is likely to 
get strong group reinforcement, then such action is more likely 
to result. This, like the preceding principle, is really a special 
case of the first principle. Group reinforcement is one of the 
means that can be used in restructuring the individual's environ- 
ment. We have seen how people seek to belong“ and how they 
learn roles and come to know group rules and norms. lf an atti- 
tude points to an action in accord with those roles and norms, 
then the group will reward this action. And the action will be 
easier to take. . 

The importance of this for psywar is that it gives us another 
variable to manipulate. We are in position not only to suggest 
actions that will get group reinforcement but also often in posi- 
tion to provide the group itself. The Communists are careful to 
provide well-organized groups into which to bring their converts 
and through which to reinforce the kinds of action expected of 
Party members. Practically every attempt at subversion in an 
enemy country includes group organization, an underground or a 
counterelite, not only to make action more effective but to make 
it more palatable for me individual. Nor is this device limited 
to subversive activities. Just as a well-run boys club in a tough 
district can nelp combat tendencies toward delinquency by fur- 
nishing group reinforcement for other kinds of action, so can. 
parallel organizations be established in neutral or occupied 
countries. The English-speaking Union, the Committee to Help 
Ourselves by Helping the Allies, the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
and in fact many of the ethnic clubs and societies are domestic 
examples with which we are all familiar. | 

4. Action in the direction indicated by an attitude will be 
more likely if channels exist for its expression, less likely if 
barriers exist. Channels and barriers are the chief variables 
we can manipulate beyond the attitudinal stage itself. They may 
exist in the personality oF in the environment. We have just given ` 
some examples. A strong motive to eat beef may be a barrier to 
eating pork, whereas a rationalization may clear the channel for 
expressing the hunger drive on a pork chop. Group censure of | 
deviant political action may be a barrier in the way of subversion, 
whereas a new and subversively inclined group to which a person 
will be welcomed will provide a channel for subversive activity. 
Even after an attitude favorable to surrender has been built up 

among troops, the danger and unpleasantness of surrendering 
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may be a barrier to the action, whereas the provision of safe 
and simple surrender procedures may be a channel to bring in 


| many prisoners. | 
Because these devices are 50 important in the process of 
converting attitudes into action, we are going to talk about some 
of the chief kinds of barriers and channels, and how they may | 


be used. 


Barriers and Channels to Action 
— — — 


It is obvious that a channel, as we are using the term, is the 

opposite, in effect, of a barrier. It may be to the interest of 
psywar to raise a barrier and thus close the channel to a given 
action, or to lift a barrier and provide a channel by which to 
facilitate the action. ö 

Personality Barriers and Channels. We are not going to talk 

ne re about attitudes and drives, which are obviously necessary 
to action, but rather about some organizations of personality 
which are changeable or suggestible and which operate to inhibit | 

E or encourage actions. For example, conflict or confus ion will 

inhibit action, and it may be desirable to produce such barriers. 

in enemy targets. An enemy power figure who is confused {for 

example, by conflicting information as to our strength and in- 

tentions) will not be likely to make good policy. Segments of 

the enemy population that are experiencing strong conflict (for 

° example, between their religion and their politic s) may be less 
efficient, less loyal workers. On the other hand it may be desir- 
able to provide a pattern of confluence for such persons, by 
which they can bring the conflicting drives into agreement and 
thus find a channel of action. For example, it might be possible 
to resolve such a confiict by working for a new government which 
would be more in accord with the religious attitudes and beliefs 

‘ of the people in question. | 

Frustration, as we have seen, will sometimes produce with- 

drawal or regression. The psywar man may find it desirabic, 
by calling attention to frustrations and depriyations, to lead 
enemy troops to withdraw from reality into daydreams, or to 
regress into a more childlike state, in which case they would 
certainly provide less capable opposition. Or, on the qther hand, 
if we suspect friendly troops of daydreaming or other childlike 
behavior, we can look for the frustration that is causing it. 11 
that frustration can't be removed, perhaps it can be combated 
with another positive motivation. For example, a unit of friendly 
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troops has been stationed far from home, in a theater which we 
control, and the need they were sent to meet has never developed. 
They are frustrated and lonely, they have very little to do, and 
their morale is low. Probably nothing can be done about their. 
basic frustration, which stems from isolation and loneliness. 
But it might be possible to figure out a job for them to do, a 
danger for them to prepare for, a new kind of skill for them to 
learn, that would momentarily at least give them a channel for 
action and remove some of the frustration. This would be sound 
psywar on our part. , r | 
The displacement mechanism is really a barrier-channel 
process. Frustration results from the individual's finding him- 
self up against a barrier to motivated action. As we have indi- 
cated, the psywar operator's mission often requires him to 
produce frustration in a target, because frustrated enemy soldiers 
and frustrated enemy workers are likely to be ineffectual opponents. 
But we know too that frustration tends to build up aggression and 
gives us a potential motivating ſorce of great power to play on. 
The laiter, however, we may be able to exploit, and keep from 
being turned against us, only as we provide a channel that leads 
it where we want it to go and that helps it to strike down the 
barriers that might prevent it from using that channel. If we can 
displace it against the enemy individual's immediate superiors, 
or his government, or his fellows, that is all to the good. 
Institutional Sanctions as Barriers and Channels. By “insti- 
tutions” we mean the established forms or patterns by which con- 
tinued group activity is carried on in society (for example, govern- 
ment, church, famity, etc.). In each institution there are rules 
(express or implied), codes, and provisions for enforcement | 
(rewards, punishment, expulsion, etc.), which make sure that the 
behaviors that basically distinguish the institution are forthcorning. 
The government has laws and police power to enforce them; the 
church has rules or, as the Methodists call them, “discipline,” 
and uses excommunication and other less formal ways to keep its 
members in line; the farmly has the power to withdraw affection, 
company, or support, or even to exclude a member by separation 
or divorce. Let us call these “sanctions” or, more precisely, 
“institutional sanctions.” | | = | 
The psywar operator runs head on into institutional sanctions 
when he tries to direct messages to targets within a totalitarian | 
country. States like those in the Soviet orbit severely penalize | 


eWhere the target is an ally or a neutral, we may want to prevent frustration and keep `> 
aggression from being built up. g : PE 
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resistant behavior and provide almost no channels through which 
deviant activity can express itself. So widespread and strong 
are the surveillance and police power of these states that it is 
almost impossible for a counterelite to raise its head. This. 
constitutes a very powerful barrier to the types of action we'are 
likely to want to encourage within those states. 

If this represents a barrier that psywar will have to meet as 
best it can, there are other barriers thatpsywar,, if it were able 
to erect ox reerect them within the same group of states, would 
be able to use for its own purpose.” For example, the Communist 

regimes have done much to break down the father dominance that 
characterized both Korean and Chinese families and tended to 
slow- down social change. They have tried to give equal political 
and social rights to women, and to encourage he younger gen- 
eration to be much more independent of their parents than they 
used to be. One of the sad types of story that keeps coming out 

of the Communist countries is that of children who have denounced 
their parents to the Party. Breaking down the old family structure, 
and especially the autocratic power of the father, of course ke.ps 
the Communists to take over. But it is a safe assumption that the 
Communist onslaught has not been universally successful, and if 
by psywar we could appeal to the sense of tradition and fitness 

in the Oriental countries, and thereby put barriers in the way of 
the Communist changeover, it would be to our advantage. 

It is hardly necessary to say that if any country seeks to 
encourage subversion in an enemy country it must try to provide 
channels for subversive activity that circumvent the sanctions 
of the enemy government, This means, usually, an underground 
organization, careful planning, logistic support, and communica- 
tion with the underground in the form that will involve least risk | 
for the members. : | = : 

A favorite way of combating the sanctions of an opposing state 
is to try to emphasize the channels that are not officially disap- 
proved but are irrelevant to the main purpose of the opposing 
government. For example, a peace campaign is a common psy- 
war move to keep à country from getting ready for war. Witness 
the Soviet peace campaign of 1950 and the years following. We 
lost the initiative in that case, but one possible move might have 
been to’turn the Soviet campaign back on them and do everything 
possible to get Russians within the Soviet Union actually working 
for peace and against armament. In general, any sanctioned 
activity that does not increase the power or preparedness of an 

enemy state can profitably be encouraged. If, for example, the 
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Soviet Union could have. persuaded England to channel its energies 
into a program of social security at the cost of military prepared- 
ness, it would have been well worth the Soviet's while. If it could 
have persuaded this country to divert its attention from the Soviet 
to any one of a hundred activities not contributing to preparedness, 
it would have tried to do so. More accurately, that is what it did. 

Another way of combating opposing sanctions is to try to arouse 
conflicting sanctions. We have mentioned the conflict of church 
and Communism, and also of the Oriental family and Communism. 
Such conflict makes for frustration and anxiety and nay provide 
a basis for deviant behavior. : | 

Role Status and Social Norms. People trained to play sub- 
missive roles in a society will not ordinarily take on active polit- ` 
ical roles. This is a situation that psywar meets in all Oriental 
countries end, in general, throughout the totalitarian states. The 
role of the follower is closely circumscribed and presents a real 
barrier to any deviant political action originating with the masses. 
It is next to impossible to change a role pattern from outside. ö 
The idea that revolution can be incited by psywar in the masses 
of a totalitarian state, against the police power, the role struc- 
ture, and the dominating ideology of the state, is what Speier”? 
calls the “democratic fallacy” of psywar. In many states the 
status structure is quite rigid also. People in low status have 
relatively little chance to rise. Against that situation psywar has 
a choice of action, It cantry to stimulate frustration in the low- 
status people over their inability to rise in status; this, of course, 
is the basis of the Russian campaigns to the “lower classes“ and 
racial minorities. It is possible also to stimulate gripes about 
low pay, slow promotions, and privilege differentials in military 
groups. Er TE 4 

Another way to face the status problem is to concentrate on 

the leaders. Obviously it is to our benefit to have good leaders 
in friendly groups, poor leaders in enemy groups, If an enemy 
group has a poor leader, it is therefore to our advantage to keep 
him there. We should not try to provide a channel for attacks on 
him; indeed, anything we can do to keep a barrier in the way of 
changing status within that group will be worth while. On the | 
other hand, if he is a good leader, then the obvious psywar attack 
would be in the direction of undermining confidence in him, and 
encouraging cliques and antagonisms within his group. This calls 
in many situations ior covert rather than overt attack. For ex- 
ample, rumors about the leader can be very effective. Also, if 
anything can be done to disrupt the communication lines between 
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ings and tensions. 
| Surrender and subversion are almost always contrary io social norms. 
e To provide motivation and channels for those activities is there- 
fore important. It may be necessary also to rationalize the act, 
so as to get around the guilt feeling that arises from breaking, OF 
thinking about breaking, the norms. one aspect of providing a 
channel in this kind of case is the giving of explicit directions and 
as much help as possible. People need to be told not only how to 
surrender but how to express their dissatisfaction in much less 
dramatic ways how to withhold some of their crop or malinger 
in their work or pass around the news they smuggle in via radio 
or messenger. : 
Informal Group Censure. We have so far been talking about | 
the more formal methods of social control. Groups, however, 
have their own informal ways of keeping their members in line 
and bringing them back into line when, from the group's point of 
view, they are misbehaving. These sanctions operate partly — 
through the threat of exclusion but also through the threat of 
@ losing status and communication. Festinger has advanced the 
ö . hypothesis, based on experiments with small groups, that pres- . 
sures toward uniformity arise from what he calls “social reality” 
and “group locomotion.“ By social reality he means the degree 
> to which justification for beliefs, attitudes, and actions rests on 
common acceptance within the group. The greater the social | 
reality, the greater the pressures for uniformity. By group loco- 
° ‘+ ‘motion he refers to the pressures toward uniformity that arise 
among members of a group “because such uniformity is desirable 
or necessary in order for the group to move toward some goal 
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a4 which it has. l 
The more cohesive the group, the more likely it is that issues 
U are to be talked about when differences of opii.ion arise, and the 
{ more likely it is that members who can't adjust their opinions to 
! the group standard are to be excluded from the group. Therefore 


cohesive groups have more success than others in changing the 
viewpoints of their deviant members. The tendency to change the 


a : member ship of the group increases also with the relevance oi 
is . the issue to the group's goal. These are parts ui a considerable 
at -> body of hypotheses advanced by Festinger and his associates 

on the basis of their experiments. eee ae i 

° No- what does this mean to psywar? = r 
ee? ae | The power of a group to censure its members is obviously a 
ea cae ©. barrier to deviant action. Whether this is a barrier to be pre- 
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served or attacked depends on whether the group is friendly or 
unfriendly to the operator's goals. 5 


: If the psywar task is to attack the barrier, then the problem 
| is to break down the cohesiveness of the group. This can be done 
° much more easily in a large group where communication is rela- 


tively poor than in a small one where communication is good and 
differences of opinion can readily be talked out. But the principle 
is the same in either case, that is, to magnify differences and 
break down communication, emphasizing individual needs at the 
cost of group needs, and ir relevant issues at the cost of relevant 
ones. If deviance can be brought about, then more can be done 
with it if an alternative group is provided for the deviants. | 

Similarly it is possible to encourage general group frustration 
by raising doubts about the purpose and goal of the group. The 
Communists, for a long time, have been asking us why we are 
fighting in Korea. And whether we should be fighting there. 

Another attack is to encourage potential deviants within the 
group to contrast social reality, as decided upon by the group, 
with “physical reality” which, in Festinger's terms, de means the 
reality that can be tested objectively outside the group. This is 
what Vishinsky does when he invites American Negroes to compare 
the American group idea of equality among black and white Ameri- 
cans with the *physical reality” of the situation. ` 

Pluralistic Ignorance. We have already mentioned pluralistic 
ignorance. Itis a condition in which communication has broken 
down in a group. The members do not know exactly what other 
members believe or are doing, and each is therefore highly sug- 
gestible concerning group uniformity. A situation like this exists 
in some families where there are a number of young children, all 
of whom have been taught early in life to believe in Santa Claus. 
Each one is reluctant to say that he has ceased to believe because 
he doesn't know how many of the others still believe. Thus some 
of the children (and both parents) act as though they still believed 
in the Gentleman from the North Pole for some time after they 
have realized that he is only a myth, A similar condition existed 
in this country in the late twenties and thirties, when the great 
majority of people apparently had ceased to favor prohibition and 
yet were kept from turning their attitudes into action because they 
believed that there was almost universal opposition to repealing the 
| : Eighteenth Amendment, Once the wets realized how many people 

were deviant, the illusion of universal support of prohibition dis- 
appeared, and the Eighteenth Amendmentdisappeared soon afterward. 
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Pluralistic ignorance can operate for a time, therefore, as & 
barrier to action, or it can be used as a means of channeling action. 
As you can see, it operates with a kind of band-wagon effect. On 
one side it can be used to convince potential waverers that they 
are going against the current, failing to recognize their group 
obligations. On the other it can be used to create an artificial 
band wagon. For example, a loyal and conscientious nonhoarder 
can be scared into action by uncheckable reports that everyone is 
hoarding and supplies are running low. A potential surrenderer 
Cho is told that his friends are surrendering may come over if he 
can't check the validity of the assertion and prove it untrue. It is 
important, of course, that these assertions should not be easily 
contradictable. | 1 : 

One of the best opportunities for playing upon pluralistic 
ignorance lies in dealing with isolated military units or culture 
groups. Then the propagandist can step into the broken com- 
munication lines and utilize the ignorance for his own ends. He 
can persuade one group that ancther has turned against the govern- 
ment. He can persuade one military unit that it can afford to re- 
lax and feel secure “like the others.” 


Summary 


This section will serve to remind us that attitude change is 
not necessarily predictive of action. In fact, action may not 
confidently be predicted to follow attitude change unless there 
are also (a) important changes in the personality, (b) actual - 
impending radical changes in the social structuring, or {c) both. 
‘The drive strength of the attitude and the possibility of the action 
receiving group reinforcement are also related to the likelihood 
of the attitude being translated into action. And it is clear that 
barriers to action will lessen the likelihood of action following 
attitude change, just as the existence of channels will facilitate 
action. | , 

Barriers and channels are therefore two of the important 
variables the psywar operator will manipulate. if he can, Ob- 
viously there are some situations in which he will want to erect 
a barrier to action, and other cases in which he will want to 
clear a channel for action. Barriers and channels may exist in 
the form of personality patterns, institutional sanctions, role - 
status pattehns and social norms, informal group censure, and 

pluralistic ignorance. In each of these areas there are possi- 
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or can increase. or decrease 
ting or making use of barriers 
to being able to control change. 


bilities by which the psywar operat 
the likelihood of action by manipula 
or channels, and thus come nearer 


ze very briefly how psywar | 


And now let us try to summari 
Part Il of this book. 


works, as we have described it in 5 
Given a policy, given Intelligence support, given a specified 
target, and given a directive stating general thematic content 
and desired results, then the psywar operator proceeds to manip- 
ulate such variables as he can command. The chief variable 
at his command is the message 
He must construct, time, an 
if nothing else, it gets a hearing. 
his message in competition with a 
sented to his target. 
In the second pla 
means he must design and pre 
target's frame of reference. 


In the third place he must accom 
an attitude change, preferably also an overt action. To accomplish 


this he must organize his message or messages so as to (a) arouse 
personality needs of the target individual and communicate ways of 
‘meeting those needs which will be favorable to the ope rator's side, 
and do this when the per son is in a group situation where the appro- 
priate actions have some possibility of occurring; and (b) make 
the actions urged or implied in the messages seem important for 
the target's important current and background groupings, and do 
this while making the action seem appropriate to personality needs. 
The process, 48 you will recognize, is more complicated, but this 
is the essence of it. | . 

Finally he must do wha 
channels so that the action 
opportunity, and the action 
possible opportunity, for expression in the 


d transmit his message 80 that, 
He must attract attention for 
ll the other cues being pre- 


across. This 


ce he must get his meaning 
in terms of his 


sent his message 


plish a change in the target 


t he can to manipulate barriers and 
he desires will have the best possible 
he does not desire will have the least 
target society. 
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Chapter 5 


‘USES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Psywar may be used, as was indicated in Part II, to call 

forth any response which it is in the power of the available tar- 

get audience to make and within the power of the available sym- 

bols and media to stimulate. The range of possible uses is there- 

. fore, if not endless, very large. 

i | In practice the range of the uses of psywar is determined by 

| the using nation's goals: political, economic, socia!, military, 
ideological, or even religious. Psywar is one of the means by 

á which nations seek to maintain or redistribute power throughout 
the world. Whatever form or nature psywar assumes, it has 
always basically the same purpose: one state or society is 
seeking by means of message warfare to impose its will on a 
target state or society, to influence the target's policy and actions 
in a desired direction, to make it weaker and less efficient as 
an opponent or to make it a stronger or more loyal ally, or a more 
prosperous and contented friend. In our time, to be sure, psywar, 


5 both hostile and friendly, tends to be closely related to the quest 

| for victory over an enemy. But this is best regarded as a re- 
a | flection of the cold war. In other times we might well use psywar 
5 techniques, ſor example, to strengthen democracy in Uruguay. 


merely because of our devotion to democracy. 

The targets of psywar are consequently groups, and groups 
that can get things done, call or influence the calling of the tricks, 
and carry measures out or keep them from being carried out 
once the tricks have been called. In simplest terms, psywar is 
directed at one or another of four groups within the target society: 
those who have the power to make political policy (the political 
elite), those who have the power, within limits imposed by policy, 
to plan and execute military miss ions (the military elite}, those 


who do the fighting (the military population), and those who pro- 


: 8 duce goods and services (the working population). The responses 
that psywar seeks are usually responses on the part of one or 
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more of these groups. And because they have to do with whether 
or how what things get done, they are best thought of as power- 
relevant or r power-related, responses. 


POWER GOALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Speier’ has developed a useful breakdown of psywar objec- 
tives. The “will to fight” or the “will to resist“ in a modern 
state, he points out, is really a complex of functions, abilities, 
and wills, and there are six of these that psywar typically seeks 
to affect: (1) deciding foreign policy, (2) determination of mili- 
tary missions, (3) ability to govern, (4) ability to command, 

(5) will to obey, and (6) will to fight. 

The power to decide foreign policy rests primarily with the 
political elite in office, that is, with presidents, prime ministers, 
congressional and parliamentary majorities, department heads, 
etc. As it goes about making the decisions, however, the elite 
is influenced by the staff advice at its disposal (for example, 
from foreign offices, other government departments, bureau- 
crats) and, especially as regards the nation's capabilities and che 
capabilities of its potential enemies and allies, by military ad- 
vice (chiefs of. staff, high-level military committees, etc.). It is 
also influenced, in varying degrees, by public opinion and pres-. 
sure groups, including those of the opposition.: The influence of 
opinion and pressure groups varies, more or less in proportion 
to the degree of democracy the nation has achieved. In a country 
such as the United States, for example, expressions of support or 
lack of support from the genera! public, which must be depended on 
to fight, work, and pay taxes, and which can turn the elite out of office 
at the next election, are highly influential in determining policy, 
and opposition opinion and pressures are carefully heeded. Ina 
country such as the Soviet Union, by contrast, the elite is free to 
act with much less regard to public opinion (although the extent of 
its freedom in this regard is often exaggerated in contemporary 
discussions). Thus psywar, even against a country such as the Soviet 
Union, has both primary and secondary targets it can aim at in its 
attempt to influence the deciding of foreign policy. It can appeal 
directly to the political eiite. It can try to influence the elite by 
rousing public opinion on one side or the other of a current or pro- 
posed policy decision. Civen the importance of expert staff work 
in today's complicated world situation, it can try to get a at the elite 
through the elite’s key advisers and staff men. ! 
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Military missions, though normally impos ed by the political 


elite, are planned and executed by the military elite, that is, the 
. . general staffs and other high-ranking officers - plus inei r ad- j 
N visers. Here also, however, opinion and pressures, including 


rank and file or even opposition opinion and pressures, play a 
role: no general staff, even in the Soviet Union, can plan a mili- 
tary operation or, for that matter, military preparations, without 
giving some thought to mass reactions both within and without 
its armed forces. In a country such as the United States, for 
example, prevailing attitudes toward conservation of human life 
often affect important tactical decisions, which in some other 
countries might be made on strictly military grounds. 

The ability to govern, like the deciding of foreign policy, is 
a function of the political elite. Unlike foreign policy, however, 
governing involves a large body of administrative and operationas 
personnel, a considerable number, of whom are spread out over 
the country. Unlike foreign policy, also, it conducts its daily 
operations in close proximity to and under more or less careful 
scruiiny by the public. Whereas a change in foreign policy might 


° not have any effect on the general public for months or years, 
even a slight change in taxes or in the traffic laws will be felt . 
at once. Therefore psywar can affect the public very quickly by . | : 
affecting the ability of the elite to govern, and, conversely, it can s : 
: affect the ability to govern through influencing the public. For 


example, it can undermine the ability to govern by stimulating 
the growth of a counterelite. In such a republican form of govern- 
i ment as ours that would normally mean an opposition party. In de 
a totalitarian state it would mean a secret resistance movement; 
in a subjugated country, an underground. As another example, it 
can move to undermine public confidence in the political elite, as 
by interfering with the efficiency of government or with the com- 
munication lines between elite and public. Friendly psywar may 
seek to do the oppcsite of these things, such as keep the present 
elite in power, discourage the counterelite, promote the efficiency 
of government, or reinforce communications between elite and 
public. And even hostile psywar might try to keep the target elite 
in power. As Napoleon said, a blundering leader is a priceless 
thing —on the side of the enemy. 7 l Be E 
: The ability to command is related to the determining of mili- 
tary missions much as the ability to govern is related tothe | 
: deciding of foreign policy. Like the ability to govern, it involves 
a large number of command personnel who come into frequent 
and close contact with ine armed forces. And like the ability to 
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govern, any change in the ability to command will affect large 
numbers of fighting men, just as any change in the will of those 
men to obey will instantly affect the ability to command. There- 
fore the lines of attack are the same. Anything that can be done 
to destroy the confidence of men in their leaders, anything that 
can be done to disrupt communication between commander and 
troops, anything that can be done to affect the intelligence on 
which command decisions are made will directly. affect, for good 
or ill, the efficiency of command and the resultant efficiency of 
the target nation’s fighting forces. — 

In a nation at war, the military elite must be willing to obey 
the policy of the political ‘elite (in totalitarian countries, of course, 
these two elites are frequently hard to distinguish, as in the case 
of Marshal Stalin), the fighting population to obey the commands 
of the military elite, the working population to obey the orders 
of the political elite. (For some purposes it is useful to dis- 
tinguish between the political elite and what we may call the 
“managerial elite,” which stands in the same relation to produc- 
F tion as the governing elite to government.) The will of the working 

population to obey appears chiefly as willingness to work, but 
also as willingness to reorganize daily lives and endure hard- 
ships, dangers, and deprivations. The will of the fighting popu- 
lation to obey represents much more than the will to fight, which 
we must discuss separately, for in any. modern army a large pro- 
portion of the troops do not fight. Hence, obedience, that is, will- 
ingness to disrupt civilian patterns, to give up Civilian rewards, 
E and to endure hardship, danger, and deprivation are all involved. 
The will to obey, therefore, can be influenced through the elites, 
through the working population, or through the fighting population. 
It can be infiuenced by lessening rank-and-file confidence in 
leadership, by persuading followers to pursue their own interests 
rather than those of the state, or by stirring up conflicts of in- 
terest in the population and depending on them to take minds off 
the state's interests. | 
The will to fight is expected of the entire fighting popu'ation, 
including the military elite. Affecting it is the most direct and 
immediate way to affect the military potential of a nation at 
war, This can be accomplished either at the level of command 
or at the level of the rank and file. It can be accomplished in 
some cases even through the civilian population, who have power 
to influence the morale of their men in uniform. Chiefly, how- 
ever, the opportunities of psywar in this field are those of per- 
suading an enemy to lay down (or not lay down) his arms, building 
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(or counteractin, dissatisfaction, increasing (or cushioning) the 
psychological impact of weapons, and contributing to the sub- 
version (or stimulating the loyalty) of key personnel. For every 
army has key personnel; for example, the fortune of modern 
mechanized armies rides increasingly with their technicians 
and specialists. | 

This is the modern view of the field of psywar. As the con- 
cept of international conflict has broadened, so has the older, 
more limited concept of psywar(as a weapon against the will to 
fight) come ta be replaced by a broader one. In these categories 
of Speier! we have a varied spectrum indeed. Here are two de- 
cision functions (foreign policy and military missions) by means 
of which a state chiefly comes into contact with other states; two 
operational functions (command and governing) by which a state 
keeps its own house in order, organizes its power, puts into 
effect its policies; and two basic motivations (the will to obey: 
and the will to fight) which must pervade large segments of the 
population if any state .s to be productive and strong. We have 
said that the use of psywar is to affect and influence these func - 
tions and qualities. | 

Here are some examples — suggestive, rather than inclusive — 
of ways ir. which psywar has been used under each of these six 


headings. 


Deciding Foreign Policy 


— — — ADETTE EEA 
7 $ 


Supporting Diplomatic Negotiations or Political Objectives. 
Nations use psywar measures to affect other nations“ diplomatic 
goals and to influence diplomatic negotiations. The Italian elec- 
tions of 1950, for example, were a major battleground of Com- 
munist vs Free World propaganda. On the Communist side there 
were parades, posters, meetings, broadcasts, and threats and 
promises from Moscow; on tne Free Worid side there were 
pretty much the same things, except of course the threats, plus 
the communication of implied messages via Marshall Plan funds. 
In an even more spectacular way the San Francisco conference 
on the Japanese treaty was a psywar battle ground. For months before 
the conference the Communist bloc and the Western bloc maneu- 
ve red for support and for headlines. The Communist radio did 
its best to rouse all the old fears of Japan in the Pacific. Even 
as late as November 1951 a large segment of Chinese and Korean 
radio time was devoted to denunciations of the treaty and dire 
predictions as to its consequences. At the conference itself, 
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most of the speeches, pictures, and planned events, whatever the. 
immediate occasion for them, were in tact intended not for the 
delegates but for the psywar target audience, which in this case | a 
was world wide. The fact that the conference was televised through-. “9% 
out this country was, whether so planned or not, a psywar measure 
of great importance from the standpoint of US foreign policy, not 
because of its influence on opinion within the United States, but 
because of the dramatic way in which it called the attention of 
world opinion to the meaning of popular participation in govern- 
ment. Gromyko's dramatic departure from the conference and 
his news conference ait“ r leaving were psywar measures. The 
dignified and contrite appearance of the Japanese spokesman at 
the conference was, again, a psywar weapon. The Italian elections 
and the Japanese peace treaty provide examples of relatively 
short-term psywar operations intended to affect other nations’ 
impact upon international events. What the United States does 
by way of strengthening the United Natiors as an instrument for 
peace and the solidarity and friendship of the Western Hemisphere 
nations illustrates long-term psywar operations of this character. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that the Soviet Union is engaged ° 
in long-term psywar operations on behalf of world revolution and 
world Communism and against capitalism and genuinely popular 
government. | 

Getting Help from Neutral Countries. In any tense world 
situation the support and cooperation of neutral countries become 
especially important. In World War II special attention was given 
Ireland and Sweden because they were neutrals in key geographic 
positions. Today the Arab states and India are hotly contested 
targets for the psywar of both the great powers in the cold war. 
The attitudes at stake in such frays are not necessarily political 
ones; for example, it might be to the advantage of the United 
States, and in the interest of world peace, to change the attitudes 
of certain populations toward farming and fertilizing procedures, 
so that fewer people will be driven toward aggression or Com- 
munism by hunger. And the members of the target audiences are 
not necessarily dealt with at a distance, even if the target country 
is far away. America's huge program of student exchanges brings 
large numbers of students to these shores from important target 
countries, and the Government has, and tries to exploit, a unique 
opportunity to influence their attitudes while they arehere. It 4 
is worth noting, as already intimated, that part of psywar’s task om 
in this connection is to counter enemy propaganda to neutral 
countries. : 
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j Strengthening or Weakening Alliances. The pattern of modern 
warfare is that of a..iances. Thus a nation uses psywar on the | 
of one hand to urge its allies on to greater efforts, and on the other 
to weaken unity among encmy alliances. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) program is an example of the first, 
A and the Soviet Union's ef{f-rts to weaken NATO, by breeding dis- 
trust in Europe for America's alleged aggressive“ reasons for 
starting NATO, are an example of the second. The English- 
Speaking Union, the campaigns of friendship for France, and the 
exchange -of-persons program, are examples of the first; the 
World War ll efforts to sow discord between Hitler and Mussolini 
and the German use of the Katyn massacres to foster distrust 
between the Soviet Union and Poland are examples of the second. 
Preventing or Fostering Aggression. Psywar is also used as 
{ war to deter potential aggression or - the 
other side of the coin — to clear the way for aggression. The 
Nazi build-ups for the Munich agreement and the invasion of the 
Sudetenland and the way the Soviet Union prepared the stage for 
the attack on Finland are clear examples of psywar for aggres- 
sion. What this country has done in recent years in its attempt 


to deter the Communist nations from further power grabs illus- 


trates, in the same way, psywar against aggression. America 


has consistently unmasked Communist intentions in Indo-China, 

: Burma, India, Iran, Egypt, Italy. Yugoslavia, and elsewhere, 
and warned the Communists themselves of the probable costs 
of carrying them out. Our actions prior to the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea—our withdrawal from the peninsula, our 
publication of a map that excluded Korea from the area we would 
defend, etc. — are examples of failures on the part of this country 
to use psywar against aggression. 

Inducing a Nation to Surrender. 

casts? to Japan had this purpose. So did America 
war messages to Badoglio in Italy. 


a weapon short o 


Captain Zacharias's broad- 
's end-of-the- 


ZACHARIAS’S DECISIVE BROADCAST 


coming in to ®ashington in amazingly large 


By thea peace feelers were 
an willing to heed the Emperor's 


numbers. . . . Admiral Suzuki. . was more th 
desire to being about peace - but his loyalty to the Emperor made him refrain 
from doing anything about it until he could ascertain what the Allies had in 
mind regarding the future fate of the imperial house. In his plight he decided 
upon what in retrospect appears 10 have been a desperate move. In June he 
instructed Mr. Sato, the Japanese ambassador to the Kreml in, to make repre- 
NI to Marshal Stalin and ask him to intervene with the Western Allies 
an' behalf in order to obtain a further clarification of the uncondi- 


on Jay 
and, if possible, peace terms. What he really 


tional surrender formula, 
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wanted was an assurance that Japan's sovereignty would be respected even 
if she had to pay for the privilege with her ompire. 

Tho fact that such a peace plea had been forwarded to Stalin and 
Japan's plight bared to the ‘Soviet leaders did aot receive here the attention 2 
it meemed to warrant. The Soviet Union by Suzuki’s move was given a clear l 
indication of Japan's inner plight and ber willingness to sirrender. Thus 
when on August 8, 1945, the Russians joined in the war against Japan, they 
acted upon intelligence provided by the Japanese themselves that they were 
at the end of their rope. Russia joined in the war in the knowledge that 
Japan had admitted defeat. . . . By the end of June the plight of the Japanese 
had become desperate, and an Admiral Suzuki received no answer to his plea 
from Russia, he called an -extraordinary session of the Diet in which he dis- 
cussed in remarkably frank terms the entire war situation. . 

Wo recognized the significance of this move and gathered around the 
ticker bringing to our office the momentous speech. It was evident from the 
very outset that while Suzuki was talking of war, he was thinking of peace. 

Now, it was no longer a material consideration such us the retention of 

Manchuria or Korea which prevented him from saying in so many words that 

he would accept our terms, The only doubt which still forestalled a deci- 

sion was the future status of the Emperor. l have served His Imperial 

Majesty over a period of many years,” Suzuki anid, “and I am deeply 

impreased with this honor. As bold as it may seem, I firmly believe there 

is no one in the entire world who is more deeply.concerned with world peace 

and the welfare of mankind than His Imperial Majesty the Emperor. The 

brutal and inhuman acts of both America and England are aimed to make it 

me - impossible for us to follow our national policy as proclaimed by the | 

Emperor Meiji. [hear that the enemy is boasting of his demand of uncondi- i 
tional surrender by Japan. Unconditional surrender will only mean that our 

national structure and our people wiil be destroyed. Against such boastful 
talk there is only one measure we must take —that is te fight to the last.“ 

With our knowledge of the background of thia extraordinary session = 
and of Suzuki's speech, I made an important broadcast to the Japanese on l T 
July 7 inviting them to ask openly fur peace. „Japan must make the next 
move, | said in clearly accentuated words. “Japan must make her choice 
without delay, for reasons which Admiral Suzuki knows, I have told you 
before that the time is running out for Japan. You must move and move 
quickly. Tomorrow it may be too iae.” - . 

We analyzed the apeech again for future action, and as subsequently 
proven by events and confirmed by Suzuki himself, our analysis was accu 
rate. Our problem now was the method by which we could reassure Suzuki 
on this score, and indicate that there was no decision to destroy what he 
ambigucusly described as the national structure of Japan. 

This time ou answer was no: confined to another broadcast. Instead, 
there was selected a method as devious as those chosen by the Japanese 
themselves. We decided to answer Premiet Suzuki in an anonymous letter 
written to a reputable American newspaper and to bring this letter to his 
aitention in the quickest manner posible. The Washington Post was 
selected as the vehicle with full cooperation of its editors. The letter con- 
tained all the answers to Suzuki's query. . . he letter attracted consid- 
erable attention in the United States, and the Bashiagton Post was bom- 
barded by callers who wanted to learn the identity of its anonymous author. 
My telephone also rang. Washiagton corresponderts, accurately gauging 
the technique, tried to make me confess authorship. . . The letter-was 
reprinted in many American dailies from coast to coast. We felt certain 
that it would be picked. up in Washingtow by the listening posts of the Jap- 
‘anene government. ; i 

Simultaneously another brumiside was prepared along more conven- 
tional lines. | was now called upon to prepare a radio script on the highost 
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diplomatic level, I fully recognized my tremendous responsibility and 
devoted special attention to this one talk. We worked on the script day 
and night for almost a week, drafting and redrafting it, listening to sug- 
7 gestions, submitting it for approval, weighing every singlo word with the 

. wreatest of care, When at last I went to the broadcasting studio, I had its 


fourteenth draft in my pocket. 

For this broadcast we selec 
j highly classified recording to guarantee 
possible, guards were posted around the studio to see that no unauthor- 
izni person could obtain advance information of what I was to say, But 
this secrecy was maintained for only a short period. When my recordings. 
were put on the air a few days later, the teat of the Leoadcast was released 
to the American press by the OWL, using this publicity as another means 
of resnforciog and emphasizing the message. 

Iwas introduced as “an official spokesman of the United States 
government? in bne with the stipulation ofthe operation plan. But the 
Japanese had indicated doubt as to my true authority. Was I ‘official 
spokesman" in fact, as well as in name? Did my statements Carry higher 
endorsement’? Or was | merely a cog in the wheel of the American propa- 


ganda mil? Wath the release lo the press we hoped to dispel their doubts, 


and the reception which the American newspapers accorded to this talk 
The news of this broadcast 


surpassed our most optimistic expectations. 
broke on July 21, and the evening papers were the first to feature it. 


el. S. Warns Japan to Quit Now, Escape Virtual Destruction,” headlined 
the Bashington Fost, and next morning the Neu Fork Times gave it front- 


e 
page display and reprinted the whole bromicast. Other prominent papers 


similarly featured it. 
The broadenst reitersted the themes of my letter to the Post. The mes- 
sae at carried was incorporated in four sentences: *The lealers of Japan 
have been entrusted wath the salvation and not the destruction of Japan. As 
Ihave said before, the Japanese. lenders face two alternatives. One is the 
ction of Japan followed by a dice med peace, The other is uncon- 
Its attendant bene fits as laid down by the Atlantic 
i Charter.” The urgency of the situation was formulated in words which were 
wiapted to Japanese pascholugy when | sud: "Your opportunity to think 
over these farts is rapidly passing. » e If the Javanese leaders still prefer 
to delay and hope for miracles, they sbould remember that the cemelery ol 
history is crowded with the graves of nations - rations which were doomed 
le their decision too late.” 
clamor which was manifested in editori- 
als printed in virtually every American daily, the Japanese kept a significant 
Ax | waited for their answer, | visualized the conctaven gong on 
tics were being discussed in an 
Ax it was, we did not have to 
red at 12: 15 AM. (EM T) on July 
who was introduced as 


ted a little room specially built for 
security, As unobtrusively as 


virtual desuu 
ditional surrender with 


E to extinction because they ma 
In the midst of the domestic 


stience. 
in Tokyo. in which possible strategy and tac 


endeavor te find the most propitious answer, 


wait ke we 
21, by another inouye, Dr. Ka 
Japan’s outstanding authority on in 

I as a former profess’ ni ihe University of Southern California, 
ersily, and a~ uelegate to various international conferences. 
ye was of momentos 


quite we 
at Tokyo Unis 
The message entrusted to Dr. Kiyoshi Inou 
In effect, he was to indicate Japan's willingness to surrender 
if and when Japan was assured that the Atlantic Charter 
would apply to her. He stated: “Should America show any sincerity of 
putting into practice what she preaches, as for instance in the Atlantic 
the Jnpunese nation, in fact the 
if not willingly follow in the stop- 
wes cease to rattle both 


importance. 
unconditionally, 


Charter excepting its punitive clause, 
Japanese military, would automatically, 
pang of the conflict Then and then only will sat 


in the Enst and the t.“ 
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to last. In retrospect, the Inouye broadcast of July 24 must be accepted 
an evidence of the Japanese decision to terminate the war then and there; . 
to terminate it on the basis of the terms outlined in my series of previous 
broadcasta culminating in my twelth talk. The Japanese answer was ` 
dolivered on the eve of the Potsdam Declaration n which the meaning of 
unconditional surrender was clearly outlined and spelled out. It was 
delivered thirteen days before the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, and more than two weeks before tho Soviet's entry iato the 
war. Japan was ready for surrender. To reap our harvest we had only to 
shake her like a tree full of ripe apples. 

Subsequent investigations on the spot after Japan's surrender revealed 
that the Emperor was fully aware of our psywar activities and had access to 
the monitoring service. He felt that we understood clearly the situation 
inside Japan and that at the end of June 1945 the time had come to seek 
peace, l ; l 

Several Japanese in high positions who were in constant touch with 
the Emperor were thoroushly interrogated. One official of the Foreign Office 
said: The Zacharias broadcasts were influential especially in government l 
circles,” and added, The outstanding fenture of the Zacharias brondcastss 
was the difference between unconditional surrender and dictated peace., 

The Japanese knew how Germany was being administered under such a 
peace. Zacharias promised that if Japan accepted unconditional surrender 
they would have the benefit of the Atlantic Charter. The people began to 
look with favor on such terms, claiming that it was not what the militarists 
had said. Ii seemed to the people that Zacharais’s explanation of uncon- 
ditional surrender offered a way oui.“ 

Mir. Toshio Shi, atori rend the copies of my broadcasts at the Foreign 
office. At first he was somewhat skeptical, then became a thorough 
believer. A copy of cach broadcast was taken to the Emperor by Me. 
Matsuda. lle stated that the information in these talks influenced those in nm) 
the Emperort« ciclo as weil as the Emperor himself.“ i 


. This was not the final word of the campaign. Butit was the next a 
l 


Determination of Military Missions 


Design of Enemy Strategy and Tactics. The typical instance 
of psywar against an enemy military elite is the message intended 
to influence its strategic or tactical decisions. A common ob- 
jective here is to influence his timetable — to induce him to do 
such and such (make an attack, commit a reserve regiment) 
earlier or later than he would have in the absence of the mes- 
sage. An example of this kind of thing is the campaign in World 
War I! that centered around the taunting question, “Where is the 
Luitwaffe?" This was undoubtedly of some influence in leading 
Goering to send up the fighters he was saving for later and 
critical battles, and to send them up at a time when the odds 
were against them. Or, leaving time to one side, psywar might 
try to induce the target to do X in preference to Y, X being some- 
ihing it would presumably have avoided but for the message. 


*Heprinted by permission of author and publisher, 
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The United States, at the present time, ſor example, would of 
‘course like to siow down the pace of Soviet rearmament and is 
presumably saying things over VOA that, if effective, would 
move the Soviet Union in that direction and thus influence its 
strategy. : 


Speier! expresses doubts that psywar by itself can do much 
© by way of surprising or deceiving the enemy in a combat ~.iua- 
tion, The point, presumably, is that tactical decisions are made | 
and tactical expectations formulated by taking into account only ` 

what the enemy commander learns from his intelligence and his 

(and his patrols') observations but not messages from the other 
9 : side. That, of course, is perfectly true. Goebbels went to great 

length in June of 1941, for example, to create through psywar 

Pa i the impression that Germany was going to invade England. An 
l article in the Volkische Beobachter described what had happened 

! in Crete as a rehearsal for a great airborne invasion, A “leak” 
l occurred. The censors ostentatiously clamped down on outgoing 
9 , | dispatches dealing with the matter. From first to last, however, 
it was known to the military in Britain, and to the newspapers, ; J 
A. as well, that more than 100 German divisions were massed on i | | 
the Soviet border. These divisions naturally spoke louder by far i | 2 

than Goebbels'‘s words. 


a ESTS . 
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@ | á Enhancing Military Deception. This is not to say, however, | 
| that psywar cannot be used successfully for purposes of surprise. 7 

Certainly it is not to say that surprise and deception measures 
cannot be strengthened with psywar support. It might indeed be 


| argued that all deception is psywar. We could not, on that ` 
7 5 showing, speak of psywar “support” for a deception measure; 
propaganda support for it. When psywar is combined with other 


nn 


~ the correct distinction would be between deception psywar and . ' 
evidence--for example, when materie! is deployed as a hoax, as 
in the preparations for McNair’s “army” at the time of the 
Normandy invasion—it can surely increase the likelihood: of 
successful military deception. Often, moreover, the enemy 
commander has no intelligence he can rely on: if our Air Force 
Grops leaflets on civilians in area A, advising them that they are : 
about to be bombed and should flee, the enemy G-3 would be 2 
foolish to take it absolutely for granted that the real bombing 
aa ra d would be elsewhere; that is, he must take precautions. If 
e ° the leaflets do turn out to have been a deception measure, he | 


will have wasted his energies and will be taken by surprise where 
the raid actually does occur. 


* 
| 
t 
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Affecting Will of Commanc, Psywar has been used many times. 
in an attempt to reduce or increase the will of military command 
to begin or continue fighting. Goering's display of German air 
power toLindberghandother visitors was obviously an attempt 
to reach military commanders through these representatives. 

He wanted to discourage the military elite of other countries 
from giving warlike advice to their political elite. 

In a different sense, psywar has been used to persuade enemy 
commanders to surrender their units. Sometimes such measures 
have succeeded (some of the variables that affect success or 
failure have been discussed by Herz and others). One or two 
principles seem to emerge from America's experience with 
them, in France, Germany, and the Pacific islands. For one 
thing, psywar is not likely to bring an enemy unit over unless 
the latter's military situation is pretty bad. Again, an ultimatum 
is less often effective than an approach that saves the commander's 
face by appealing to his reasonableness and consideration for his 
charges in the face of a hopeless tactical situation. 

Arousing Public Opinionor Political Pressures. The Soviet peace 
balioon of 1951 illustrates a further use of psywar to influence 
military planning. At that time it was unquestionably to the ad- 
vantage of the Communists to get our “killer offensive“ called 
off in favor of truce talks. Therefore the campaign was planned 
to take full advantage of our wish for peace. As another example, 
before the Soviet Union got the A-bomb there was a widespread 
Communist campaign to rouse substantial segments of public 
opinion against the use of atomic weapons. : 


Ability to Govern 


Interference with Control Systems or Communications. The 
illustrations that come most readily to mind here have to do with 
psywar operations against Communist states, where close control 
over and surveillance of the general population are the major in- 
struments the government uses in imposing its will. If its capa- 
city to exercise control and surveillance can be weakened, there- 
fore, the door will be thrown open to a great many psywar measures 
that would otherwise be pointless. When Radio Free Europe broad- 
casts the names of Communist informers in East Germany, what 
it is really attacking is the Communist control and sarveillance 
system. The communication systems of Communist states are 
targets of great importance for this very reason. Anything that 
can be done to interfere with communication between political 
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leaders and followers will obviously lessen the former's control 
and also encourage suspicion and frustration. It is not often 

~ possible to attack communication lines with wire cutters or any 

v other physical means. But psywar can accomplish some of the 
same ends by starting rumors, inserting false information in 

the communication channels, or encouraging withdrawal and other 
troublesome types of behavior on the part of the general population. 


Helping Build Counterelites. The oldest technique of attack 
on government is the building up of counterelites. This has been 
the Communist technique throughout all the present Soviet orbit 
| and also throughout the countries which are marked but not taken. 
; The Soviet Union, for exarnple, gave propaganda and organiza- 
tional support to Mao in China fcr a long while before he came to 
power. lts support of the Communist movements in France, Italy, l 
; Egypt, Iran, Burma, and Indo-China are examples of presently 
continuing operations aimed at the overthrow of the governments 
of target countries. Conversely, much of the surveiilance in the 
Soviet states is aimed at making sure that no counterelite shall 
ever raise its head. It is therefore not easy for an outside country 
to give support and encouragement to opposition groups, particu- 
larly those behind the Curtain. Indeed, any overt encouragement 
given to such a group would at once reveal its existence to the 
control and surveillance officials and result in hurting it. 


Strengthening Friendly Leaders and Weakening Enemy Ones. 
One purpose of psywar in the area of governing is always to 
strengthen friendly leaders and weaken enemy leaders. Our 
psywar policy in World War Il was, as a matter of course, to 
build up confidence in the allied leaders, especially FDR and. 
~ Churchill, and wear down cenfidence in Eitler and other enemy 
= leaders. The Communists have always given vigorous psywar 

support to their chosen leaders, such as Mao in China, Kim Il 
Sung in Korea, and, in other days,of course, Tito in Yugoslavia. 


ve 


Supporting Resistance and Gaining Support. Ancther use of 
psywar that assumed great importance in the last war was the 
strengthening of resistance among subjugated peoples. The US 
support, logistic and propaganda, given to, for example, the 
French underground and the Philippine resistance between 1941 
and 1944 are examples of this psywar objective. As soon as 
we moved back into the countries in question, psywar took on 
another assignment—that of winning and keeping friends and 
supporters among the liberated populations. Later psywar had 
the same task to perform in Germany and Japan. 7 
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The Ability to Command 


Producing Dissension in Enemy. Military Forces. One of the 
commonest psywar missions is that of producing cleavages in 


the ranks of the enemy forces. In Korea the Communists have 
tried to foment mutual suspicion and dislike between the ROK 
troops and the American troops, and between American and 
British Commonwealth troops. America, for its part, has tried 

to encourage distrust between Chinese and North Koreans, between 
military and cultural officers, and between cultural officers and 
their charges. A familiar theme for this purpose is the idea that 
group A is carrying the brunt of the fighting, while group B is 
having it easy. The real purpose of such propaganda, of course, is 
to make things difficult for the enemy command, by countering its 
effort to work its units together like a team. 

Strengthening Friendly Leaders and Weakening Enemy Ones. 
In military as in Civilian affairs a continuing objective is to 
strengthen friendly leaders and weaken enemy ones. That is one 
of the reasons why this country has given medals, recognition, 
and publicity to the leaders of its allies in the Korean war. Of 
this same general character is propaganda designed to call atten- 
tion to ruthless use of troops and playing of favorites on the part 
of enemy commanders. 

Misleading Enemy Intelligence and Disrupting Communications. 
Every army, of course, tries to see that its opponents get false 
intelligence and erroneous information on.which to estimate 
capabilities and intentions. Psywar's easiest opportunities for 
doing this come when an enemy unit is isolated or disorganized, 
since psywar can then plant false information about unit locations 
or the battle situation or even give the unit spurious orders pur- 
porting to come from its own command, without normal infer- 
ference by the enemy's communication network. Here, however, 
we must repeat our word of caution on military deception in 
general: a field commander will always trust his own Intelligence 
and observation reports rather than enemy psywar. : 


Supporting Military Government. Military government needs 
and uses psywar to support its programs. American military 
governments in both Germany and Japan made broad and con- 
tinued use of psywar of many kinds--broadcasts, posters, printed 
materials, films, meetings, demonstrations, libraries, schools, 
exchange of persons—and found them very helpful. 

Eliciting Information of Military Value. Psywar is used by 
“fishing.” By broadcasting assertions or 


military commands for 
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is sometimes possible to force 


asking well-chosen questions it 
nveigle him into revealing) the 


the enemy to reveal (or trick or i 
true location of a unit or the economic statistic sorely needed for 


planning purposes —or, more important still, the premises and 
expectations on which he is acting. The development of what is 
called content analysis,” by which it is possible to learn things 
from the enemy's propaganda that he does not intend to reveal, 
has enormously increased the potentialities of fishing expeditions 


and made them easier to bring off. 


Will to Obey 


Creating Difficulties between Military and Political Elites. 
Cleavage between military and political elites is perhaps more 
prevalent and easier to encourage than is generally realized. 
Gorlitz says that out of a total of 36 lieutenant generals in the 
German army, 21 were dismissed by Hitler, 2 were expelled 
from the army, and 3 were executed. Out of 800 officers of the 
German general staff, 150 are believed to have lost their lives 
as opponents of the regime. Russian purzes, as is well known, 
have frequently struck hard in army circles. In 1941, indeed, 
many people believed that the purges had seriously weakened 
Russia's Army. o 

Disrupting Communication between Leader and Followers. 
Anything that can be done to keep the needs of followers from 
being communicated to leaders, and the orders and explanations 
of leaders from being communicated to followers, will result 
in disorganization and, at the margin, in suspicion and distrust. 
Psywar can seldom hope to accomplish this kind cf thing by 
striking at the communication channels themselves, but the 
communi 
into the channels or by influencing attitudes towa 
from them. If, for example, psywar can convince the followers 
that their needs will not be heeded by the leaders even if com- 


municated to them, it will to all intents ‘and p 
n that direction. if, simiiarly, it can 

fidence in the explanations handed 
is again much the same as would 


rupted communication 1 
undermine the followers’ con 
down by the leaders, the effect 
be achieved by blocking off the c 
at the channeis themselves by osywar wou 
upon literates in a coi 


to serve as secondary communicators for official orders. 
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Undermining Confidence in Leadershi and War Aims. This. e * 
is one of the commonest aims of psywar operations. One of the 
chief objectives of recent Communist psywar has been to wear 
down confidence in leaders and war aims among the populations $ 
of the United Nations fighting in Korea. In World War I. 
Goebbels struck again and agein at Roosevelt and Churchill 
in a vain attempt to persuade Englishmen and Americans that 
they lacked military judgment and political acumen. We have 
already discussed the difficulties in the way of direct attacks 
on such totalitarian leaders as Hitler and Stalin The democra- 
cies are undoubtedly mor. open to this kind of psywar measure 


than their enemies. 


Reducing or Increasing the Incentive to Work. Nations at war 
usually provide some sort of incentive program for industrial 
workers. In Communist Korea the workers were persuaded to 
give many hours of free overtime labor in honor of special causes 
and occasions—for example, Kim Il Sung's birthday, Stalin's 
birthday, the success of the People's Army, etc. Therefore UN 
psywar had the task of trying to persuade the North Korean workers 
that they were being misused and should work less hard, and the 
farmers that they should withhold some of their crops from the 


Communist collectors. 


Willingness to Sacrifice and Face Danger. Work is notall that 
is expected of a nation’s population in wartime. it must also 
make sacrifices, and psywar is often used to reduce (the enemies’) 
or increase (the friends’) willingness to give up things that they 
value in order to help the war effort. Such propaganda is the psy- 
war equivalent of the domestic “blood, sweat, tears, and toil” pro- 

x gram witk which Churchill appealed to the iron in the British 
temperament. Examples are the broadcasts of “Annie” to the 
Germans and Tokyo Rose to the Americans in the Pacific, the i 4 
purpose of which was to make the listeners nostalgic, remind fee 
them of the things they were giving UP, and reduce their willing- 
ness to do without those things any longer. 

A people at war must also be willing to face bombing raids 
and other types of physical danger. Psywar, if it can get through 
to them from outside, can play upon their anxiety, counteract 
domestic efforts to minimize the dangers, plant questions and 
doubts as to whether further sacrifices are worth making, and 

tribute their hardships to the government's 
or lack of foresight. If it succeeds in 
effect will be to reduce people's 


encourage people to at 
incompetence, negligence, 
evoking the desired attitudes, the 
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willingness to carry on and, in all likelihood, to reduce the effec- i 
tiveness of the government's civilian defense program. N ' 


Causing Panic. Psywar is sometimes used, usually in con- 
nection with military operations, in the attempt to create panic. 
The Germans did this in France in 1940, with the result that | 
panic-stricken French people, many of them men and women ; 
without whom public utilities and other necessary services could f 

not operate, poured out of the cities, blocked traffic on the high- l 
ways, and created overnight vast refugee problems. The Chinese, 
when they used fireworks and bugles before their attacks in 
Korea, were employing a centuries-old psywar device for in- 
ducing panic in the enemy's army. E 

Feelings of Discrimination and Unfair Treatment, Both in 
armies and in civilian populations there are sure to be individuals 
who can be brought to feel—correctly or incorrectly— that they 
are getting a raw deal. This is an open door for psywar. For 
example, casualties and dangerous assignments are inevitably A 
distributed urevenly among fighting forces. About 70 percent I 
of American casualties in World War Il were among the infantry, 
which accounted for no more than 10 percent of American armed 
forces. itis psywar’s business to call attention to such apparent i 
inequities, especially if the unevenness can plausibly be linked to 
alleged favoritism on the part of the enemy leaders, or to their 
class, national, or ethnic loyalties. Among the working popula- 
tion of the target country, Similarly, it is easy to show that some 
groups are doing better out of the war than others, that some are 

2 being worked harder than others, etc. Rationing systems, and no 
country can now fight a war without one, offer psywar similar 
opportunities for making people aware of grievances that they might 
otherwise overlook. Rationing causes ill feeling even if the 
rationers have the best and most equitable intentions if for no 
other reason than because they cannot take the. individual case 

into account. And normal western standards of fair play give 

psywar the rationalization people need in order to justify their 
resentment of the system. | 


Encouraging Minority Groups. Much of the propaganda directed 


at ine Austro-Hungarian empire in World War I was intended to 


bring about a majority- minority cleavage between its two com- 
ponents. Russian propaganda to the United States now tries to 
set Negro against white, Puerto Rican against continental Ameri- 
can, Filipino against American. In Japan the Communists are 
today making skillful use of a Korean minority, which has already 
assumed an importance quite cut of proportion to its numbers. 
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Contributing to Subversion of Key Personnel. Key personnel 
such as engineers, top scientists, top pilots, and commanders 
are targets that psywar dares not neglect in modern warfare. 
Churchill testifies that the elimination of three expert German 
submarine commanders in 1941 made a substantial difference in 
the war at sea. The subversion of Klaus Fuchs, the British atomic 
scientist, which was apparently accomplished without any coer- 
cion whatsoever, may turn out to have, be en more important to 
the Russians than the winning of a great battle. And undoubtedly 
the Russian pilots who have defected in recent years by flying 
their planes outside the Iron Curtain have dealt blows to the 
Communist regime out of all proportion to the value of the planes 
or the need for their individual skills. Key men, simply because 
they are key men, set an example that is likely to be imitated 
on lower echelons; they are, again merely in virtue of being key 
men, in the know and have valuable information to impart o the enemy. 
Therefore the command setup that cannot keep them in line and 
count on their loyalty is heading for trouble and, what is equally 
important, knows it is heading for trouble and must take correc- 
° tive action that is sure to prove costly. Indeed, one of the major 
purposes ‘of this type of propaganda is to give command the jitters 
and cause it, perhaps unnecessarily, to increase security pre- 
cautions. l 


Will to Fight 


Encouraging Surrender and Reducing Last-ditch Resistance. 
The typical form of surrender-mission psywar is the surrender 
pass, which has been dropped by the hundreds of millions in World 
War II and the Korean operation (see also the next section, Sub- 
mission). It is the commonest form of military psywar and has 
been much written about. Reducing last-ditch resistance is merely 
a special form of surrender-mission psywar. Brick and stone 
cities, jungles, mountains, etc. are hard to clear of enemy troops, 
even after they are beaten militarily; often they can be mopped up 
only at great cost, so that the military places a high value on 
measures calculated to persuade isolated pockets of enemy troops 
to give up. The caves of Okinawa, the mountai. ,s of Korea, and 
the city of Stalingrad all testify to the success of such measures. 
And, as has been mentioned above, it is often possible to deal with 
the enemy commander and arrange the surrender of an entire unit. 


Figures 4 and 5 are enemy psywar leaflets dropped by the 
Chinese Communist Forces among UN troops. Figure 4 i. not 
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ttempts to arouse 


only a surrender-mission leaflet but also a | 
and distrust of war 


feelings of privatization, unfair treatment, 
à aims. 
Inducing a Sense of Unfair Treatment. A sense of being un- 
fairly treated can be created in troops as well as in civilians. 
Troops can be made less willing to face casualties or depriva- 
tions, and encouraged to privatize, withdraw into daydreams, OF 
regress into more childlike behavior. This is the purpose of 
much psywar addressed to tactical units. Where it is success- E E 
ful, it results in a notable reduction of the enemy's will to fight. : 
Figure 5 subordinates the surrender-mission theme to the unfair- 
treatment and distrust-of-war-aims themes. 5 
Increasing the Impact of Weapons. Armies have experimented l : 
with ways of using psywar to increase the tension and shock of ö 
military operations. Some variety of warning has been the usual 
pattern. The German blitzkrieg built up fears long before any 
bullets came, and there is good reason to believe the fears then 
made the bullets more efiective. A common tactic in strategic 
bombing is to warn a group of cities that one of them will be 
bombed, in the hope of dis rupting activities in all of them. Another 
experiment has been the use of successively stepped-up bombard- 
ments, always with the warning that the real bombardment is yet 


to come. 
A promising new development in thinking about psywar has to 
do with taking account of the psychological effect of weapons in 
deciding what weapon to use in achieving a given tactical purpose 
5 (for example, artillery vs. air - dropped napalm). This we mi ght 
7 call us ing psywar to increase the impact of the weapons system. 
Contributing to Subversion of Key Personnel. We have men- 
| tioned the subversion of key personnel in connection with the 
j ability to command. What we said about it in that connectica is, 


however, equally relevant here, since the reason that propaganda 
to subvert key personnel is a good way of striking at ability to- 
command is, in large part, derivative from its being a good way 
to strike at the will to fight. Such personnel are, for the most 
part, technicians and extremely necessary to smooth operation 
of the military machine. In America's Asian campaign great 
responsibility has rested on interpreters. Intelligence personnel 
nas become increasingly important as warfare has speeded up 
and extended its scope. Communications personnel can sway the 
tide of battle by performing their functions badly. Thus, purely * 
as ide from what the subversion of key personnel does to the . 
ability to command, it cuts down fighting efficiency. And an army 
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that knows it is not fighting efficiently speedily los es its will to 
fight. : l 


CHIEF RESPONSES SOUGHT BY PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Another way to look at the uses of psywar is in terms of the 
chief responses it seeks from its target audiences. It is customary 
to say that psywar, in different forms and different situations, 
may be us ed to bring about submission, subversion, confusion, 
cooperation, privatization, or panic. Let us say a word about 
each of these, reminding ourselves, to begin with, that under our. 
broad definition of psywar we are interested not only in these 
responses but in their opposites as well, and not only in how to 
achieve these responses but also in how to prevent someone eise 


from achieving them. 


Submission 


As mentioned in the preceding section, Will to Fight, most 
tactical psywar has this response.as its goal, because most tac- 
tical psywar is surrender-mission pSywar. And surrender-mission 
tactical psywar is, or at least has been until now, the commonest 
form of psywar with submission as its goal. Other iorms, of 
which we may have more expe rience in the future, would be 
propaganda looking to submission on the part of an entire country 
or on the part of the rural population of a country in which we had 
occupied only the cities and the arterials. 

The tactical psywar officer must do more than convince his 
enemy of the futility of continued resistance; he must make the 
life of a prisoner of war sound as attractive as possible; he 

must clearly explain the procedure for surrendering and make 
it sound as easy and safe as possible. It is now common psywar 
practice to saturate the enemy lines at times with surrender leaf- 
lets (Figs. 6 and 7), which usually contain detailed instructions 
to “throw away your weapon, and come in with your hands clasped 
behind your head,” and an official pass signed by the theater com- 
mander. [The World War II form of this pass read: Tae German 
soldier who carries this safe conduct is using it as a sign of his 
genuine wish to give himself up. He is to be disarmed, to be well 
looked after, to receive food and medical attention as required, 
and to be removed irom the danger zone as Soon as possible. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
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Fig. 8—Eisenhowor World Wor I} Surrender-Mission 
Safe-Conduct Poss 


and most of the leaflets urging their use, are lies 
oe ination to enemy soldiers all along the line, a 
15 5 oe rear areas. Sometimes, however, e : 
ae 5 for surrendering are addressed to a particula 
statin , 
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tactical situation, or else loudspeakers (on the ground or air- 
borne) are used to speak directly to the enemy, thus adding the 


persuasive appeal of the human yoice to the arguments of the 
leaflets. = 


The Capture of Willingen 


An opportunity to observe the battle conditions under which propaganda 
sppeals for group surrender are able to succeed was presented by a loud- 
speaker address to the German troops defending the town of Willingen, situ- 
ated six miles south of Trier on the Saar River. This Sykewar mission was 
able to issue precise instructions, completely coordinated with artillery and 
infantry fire, 80 ag to convert the defeatist predispositions of moat of the 
garrison into a succeosful group surrender. , 

Willingen is situnted in a valley of the Saar River and is traversed by a 


north-south raiiroad. A US infantry battalion wan approaching the town from 


the south as part of the coordinated attack northward toward Trier. Armored 


elements had already outfianked Willingen on the southeast and were well 
on thoir way © penetrating into Trier. Etelier in the morning of the attack, 
elements of a tank destroyer battalion, located across the river on the high 
ground of the valley's western slope, had been engaged in reducing pill- 
boxes lining the river and the railroad in preparation for the infantry assault. 
The German garrison was composed of a gecurity battalion, whick had beer 
stationed in the town ‘or about three months, £5 well as elements of a Ger- 
men infantry division which had been retiring northward toward Trier under 
American pressure. These troops were in a bopeless tactical situation 
but still in a position to delay the American drive. It was therefore decided 
to issue a loudspeaker appeal to these troops before launching the infanawy 
assault. 
The loudspeaker apparatus WS installed on the high ground of the 
went slope of the valley, neat the American tank destroyers. The tank 
destroyer fire against the pillboxes was interrupted and instructions in 
English were issued over the loudspeaker to the American infantry unit. 
They were told to hoid their fire for a period of five minutes since an 
appeal to surrender was about to be issued to the German force in the 
village. The lull in the firing wos necessary to en able enemy troops to 
hear the mess age and to ensure them an opportunity to surrender. 

The bromicaat to the German troops was simple and largely in the 
form of an order to surrender of bedestroyed. They were informed that 
their position was hepeless owing to their encirclement by American l 
armored units, supported by artillery and infantry unita on the other edges 
of the town. They were given five minutes in which tothrow away their 
weapons, leave their positiona, and move southward along the railroad 
track toward the Americas infantry positions. After each minute the 
directions to leave the town or be destroyed were repeated. At the end. 
of the third minute, A white flag appeared ove one of the main bunkers, 
and a small group of men left their positions and walked southward. Soos 
other units within the town bagan to do likewise. Some soldiers, perhaps 
confused, began to leave the town in a northward direction, that ia, toward 
tbe main Gerin an positions. The surrender instructions were aynin repeated 
by the loudspeaker, addressed particularly to those soldiers moving north- 
ward. This second message caused neerly all of them to change their 
direction as instructed. However, two men intent on escaping from the 
town continued northward. Artillery fire from a tank destroyer eliminated 
these two, who had not been impressed by psywar- This incident provided 
copy fur an additional loudspeaker broadcast, which was made immediately, 
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pointing out the usrlessness of further resistance. An immediate response 
was niditional surrenders from positions along the hillside outside ‘the town 
and in a second, smaller village further to the vast, which was still com- 

y pletely in the enemy's hands. 

Thereupon the American infantry commander, uaing the loudspehker, 
ordered his troops in the valley to. move in and take over the town, which 
was surrendering. It also became nocesuary to issue directions tothe ` 
remnants of the town's civilian population who, aa could be seen from the 
hillside, were becoming alarmed and were attempting either to show their 
neutrality by waving white flags or to sumondor with Gorman soldiers. 
Since the American commander did not wish to be encumbered by civilian 
movements along the road, an order was issued to the population to assem- 
ble in the town's main church. Tho order was xcrupulously obeyed and the 
civilian population remained there until the MG officer arrived later in the 
day. When he arrived, he found them still conveniently assembled and was 
able to issue curfew regulations and other instructions to them, 

The bases for success of the mission was the perfect coordination 
between fire and appent. Interrogation of many POWS capturod during the 
operation indicated that their defeatinm was pronounced. An overwhelming 

majority had seen our leaflets puinting out the atrategical hopelessness 
s of Germany's military position. Most had teen demoralized by the Allied 
pressure during the inst few day~, which had forced theminto the town. 
A further sense of hopelessness developed early that morning, according 
to some POWs, whet most of their commissioned officers withdrew. 
Despite such a level of defeatism and even loosening of command, 
mass surrender was physically impossible as long as pressure was being 
* placed on the town. interrogations revealed that the security battalion 
stationed in the town had frequently discussed their plans to surrender 
once the American troops arrived at the outskirts of the town. But when 
the troops actually came on the scene, no one seemed willing, of knew how 
to face the physical dangers of bringing about such a surrender. As soon 
t Ena „ 
‘AS AN Opportunity to surrender, and direct instructions on how to do so, 
were presented, the overwhelming majority of oops complied, Others in 
the town seemed io be swept along with the tide. 


Loudspeakers have also proved highly effective against iso- 
lated enemy units (“pockets”) and against enemy troops Or guer- 
rillas who have taken refuge in forests, underbrush, caves, etc. 
For example, they were sometimes used with spectacular success 
to accomplish the surrender of Japanese troops holed up on con- 
quered or bypassed Pacific islands. 


Subversion 


As submission is the chief goal of iac.: al psywar, subversion 
is the usual goal of strategic psywar. By subversion in this 
s ' sense we do not refer only to the spectacular cloak and dagger 
a activities of paid agents. We mean any activity that is contrary 


Å to the best interests of the state, most particularly to the con- 
duct of its war effort. The psywar operator's favorite instrument 


for encouraging such activity on the part of civilians behind the 
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battle lines is propaganda calculated to evoke mutual suspicion, 
dissatisfaction, and resentment. The theory underlying such 
propaganda is that if it is successful some civilians will obey 3 
orders less quickly and work less hard. They will write lonely, 
depressed letters to their sons in the army. They will stay home 
from the factory oftener or contribute less freely to war loans 
or cheat when they turn in their crops for state use. They will 
help spread rumors against the political leaders. A fe a very 
few at best—will perhaps become so bitter in opposition to me 
policy of their leaders that they will resort to spying. sabotage, 
or assassination. But these few can be very useful, especially 
in the later stages of the war; it is they who will work with this 
country's agents when they.can be gotten in. The major function 
of subversion propaganda, in other words, is to start people | 
down the road that leads to actual cooperation with the United 
States. | 

In a country at war, subversion takes a form anywhere along 
the continuum from dissatisfaction to violent revolution. In 
Germany during World War II it ran the gamut from jokes about 
the Nazis to the plot to murder Hitler. In occupied France it 
ran all the way from insults chalked on the walls to the guerrilla - 
activities of the maquis. In occupied South Korea it went from | 
the human chains that passed news to the organized sabotage | AY 
that kept telephone lines out of repair. This is the complex of 
responses that the strategic psywar operator tries to evoke with 
subversion propaganda. | 

The general population is not likely to be drawn into subversive 
activities. Thus the psywar operator is on the lookout for specific 
groups that have reason to be disaffected or which have the organ- 
ization and, above all, the opportunity for subversion. By working 
with and through such groups, instead of trying to subvert the whole 
population, he will at the same time protect his friends and avoid 
the risk of antagonizing large numbers es people and so increase 
their “will to obey.” 


Confusion 


Confusion is one of the oldest and most common of psywar 
goals, and any type of psywar, whether tactical, strategic, or 
political, may have the task of achieving it as part of its mission. | 

When a boxer famed for his lasting power feigns wearines — 4 
early in a fight, part of his purpose is to leave his opponent. | i 
wondering whether he is really weary or merely setting a trap, 
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me that is, to confuse him. The same thing is true of the army com- 
mander who puts his troops through motions evidently calculated 
to cause his opponent to expect an attack at a point in the line at 
so which he does not intend to attack. at all, and of the strategic psy- 
war operator who pyramids the threat of a bombing attack into 
a work stoppage in 12 enemy cities. As all these examples show, 
confusion-producing psywar often has in it an element of decep- 
tion. More precisely, it often confronts the target with a choice 
between assuming that an attempt is being made to deceive it, 
assuming the contrary, or recognizing that it does not know what 
to expect. But not all psywar measures intended to confuse are 
of this character. When Litvinov was rernoved as Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs it really did mean that the Soviet Union was adopting 
a new, anticollective-security foreign policy. But its immediate 
effect, no doubt intended by Soviet political warriors, was to 
leave other countries guessing and thus throw them diplomatically 
off balance. Some observers believe that many of the most | 
dramatic Soviet démarches in foreign affairs have as their main 
purpose the sowing of confusion—confusion for its own sake 
i in foreign chancelleries. The proposal for peace negotiations in 
Korea many months ago mav, for example. have been of this charac- 
ter. The democracies apparently do not play this game. Butit is 
something they may have to learn in order to cope with the Soviet 
Union. ö 
Conflict, hot or cold, requires continuous prediction and planning 
—calling the tricks as to the enemy's present intentions and present 
and future capabilities and planning one's own campaign so as to 
win. The wider, the more complex the conflict, the more difficult 
it 1s to make correct predictions and change one’s plans accordingly, 
and the more important it is that the predictions be made promptly. 
The central purpose of the kind of psywar here in. question is to 
do things to the enemy that make it difficult for him, at the moment 
anyhow, to make any prediction at all that he's sure enough of to 
treat as firm. (Leading nim to make a wrong prediction is de- 
ception ps ywar, not confusion psy wa r, though as we have noted 
the two shade into one another.) The result will be to delay his 
planning, which gains us an advantage in time, and get him wor- 
ried about the delay, thus maximizing the likelihood of his plan- 
ning badly. The perfect example is the practice, attributed by 
AS some observers to the Communists, of simultaneously playing 
9 both sides of the political market; for example, both supporting 
and opposing the UN, or supporting a strike and urging policies 
sure to make it fail. 
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One further pr int is that the feasibility of confusion psywar 
varies with the e: ent to which the enemy, in making predictions, 
must rely on data that he can get only or mostly from his oppo- 
nent's official releases. If he has independent sources of informa- 
tion as to the opponent's capabilities and intentions, in other words, 
the opponent's attempts to confuse him will merely amuse him. 
This, of course, is why the totalitarian states are in a better | 
position then the democracies to achieve the goal of confusion. 


Cooperation ` 


Cooperation is the chief goal of consolidation psywar and also 
the chief goal of politica: warfare directed at allies or neutrals. 
In the very nature of the case, therefore, it offers the operator 
a wider choice of media than the other goals we have been dis- 
cussing and lends its elf much better than they tu, for example, 
the slower printed media, the poster, the meeting, and the motion 
picture, which usually cannot get through to an enemy target 
audience. 1 

When a psywar operator plans a campaign aimed at coopera- 
tion he is trying to win friends for his country and influence 
people to believe as he does. For example, it has been one of 
the continuing tasks of America’s political warfare to keep the ö 
friendship of the nations of Latin America. Both sides in the 
cold war have been directing cooperation psywar at neutral areas 
like India and the Arab world, in the hope of winning the friend- 
ship of those rich and powerful countries and, ultimately, making 
allies out of them. Since the end of World War II, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States have completed extensive consolida- 
jon operations — the Soviets in the European satellite states, East 


Germany, and North Korea, and this country in its zone in Germany 


and in Japan. The Russian techniques and political goals have, 

of course, been quite different from this country’s. The Russians 
have fastened a rigid control on the sources and processes of 
power; they have imposed a communication monopoly and used 
every channel of communication and every possible hour of time 
to drive their teachings home. The United States, by contrast, 
has tended to let me Germans and Japanese work into the patterns 
of democracy in their own way and has opened the channels of 
communication to and from them by helping to restore their 
newspapers and educational systems. But regardless of the 
difference in technique and in political, master plans, the object 
on both sides has been cooperation. 
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Privatization 


mean the directing of a person's thoughts 


By privatization we 
resulting decrease in his 


á to his own troubles and needs, with a | 
attention to his country's problems and needs. The soldier who a 


A gives himself over to thoughts of his own discomfort and home- 

i sickness is not likely to be an efficient soldier, or à good mem.» 
ber of a working military team. The civilian workman who gives 
himself over to thoughts of his own discomfort and the injustices 
being done him in war work is not likely to be an efficient war 
worker or to help morale in his war plant. Privatization may 
therefore be the goal of either tactical or strategic psywar, but 
itis seen most commonly in tactical operations. Examples of | 
this tactic are Figs. 4 and 5 and the frostbite leaflets of the 
Korean war, the leaflets and broadcasts about what the Commu- 
nists are doing to the villages and farms back home, and the 
material about lack of medical care and scarcity of food. All 
these were designed to encourage the soldier to privatize, to 
turr his attention away from his military job toward himself 
and his nonmilitary connections, and thus to win all or part of 
his effectiveness away from his army. i 


: Panic 
: 3 
The response Gideon desired and got from the Midianites 
was panic, The German blitzkrieg across France and the Low- 
art at least, a psywar measure of this type and 


lands was, in p 
depended for its tactical success, in l 
The screaming dive bombers, the terrific destruc - 
tion in Rotterdam, the careful propaganda buila-up, that 1> te Say, 
were all calculated to arouse panic; paralyze transportation, 
supply, and communication systems, and disorganize the oppo- 
sition. Panic was also one object of many Nazi bombing raids 
and of the flying-bomb attack on Britain. Such measures are 


based on the notion that an enemy ridden by panic will not pro- 
ion like modern war- 


duce and that in a ciosely organized operat 
fare even a small center of panic may seriously weaken the 
whole, A factory center where production notably falls off may 
handicap.a nation’s entire war effort, A single unit that abandons 
its place in the line may lose à battle for a whole army. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the atomic bomb provides 
a new and overpowering reason for understanding not only the 


offensive use but alse ae defensive control of panic in war fare“ 


arge part, on its success 


as psywar. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AS PART OF A TOTAL 
OPERATION =. 


The uses of psywar are therefore as broad as a nation’s 
a’ ty to implement its policies and programs by the commu- 
nication of messages. Eut if the question is asked the other 
© a -  way-~Whatcan psywar be counted on to do? -then it becomes 
important to enter a word of caution. | | 
Psywar per se is not a mighty weapon in the way that much 
contemporary discussion assumes it to be or in the way that 
the atomic bomb is a mighty weapon, A single atomic bomb may 
kill thousands of people, lay waste miles of countryside, and force 
a nation to its knees. A single act of psywar (a leaflet, a radio 
broadcast) is not likely to bring about the submission, subversion, 
cooperation, confusion, privatization, or panic of even its target 
audience, much less a target country; even the cumulative eifect 
of a series of acts of psywar, a whole propaganda campaign, for 
@ example, is likely to be very small. At most it will change the 
attitudes of a numerically small group of people; it is likely to 
change even their attitudes not very much; and, for reasons we 
have already seen, not all of those whose attitudes are changed 
by it will act in the desired manner. But this is not to say that 
psywar cannot change the course of events. The Communist 
psywar that enlisted Klaus Fuchs as a Soviet spy did not neces- 
sarily work any sea change in his attitudes, but there is reason 
to believe that its end result was to cut down America's time 
advantage in atomic warfare by several years. Psywar, in 
short, may well supply the nail without which the kingdom would 
have been lost. And no stronger claim need be made for it. 
Besides being less than mighty, psywar is not a sure-fire 
weapon, It calls, as we shall see, for great skill, great imagi- 
nativeness and empathy, and great resourcefulness on the part 
of the operators; it calls for good current intelligence about the 
| target; and like most human activities it calls, at the margin, 
@ | for a bit of luck. Any of these things may be missing in any 
psywar operation; to the extent that any are missing, psywar 
will be proportionately less mighty. If many are missing, it 
may accomplish nothing or even hurt the cause itis intended to 
support. This, of course, is more or less true of all.weapons. 
i @ We do not know beforehand, in any given situation, what any 
l weapon will accomplish. The nation's bets, we must remember, 
are on its combination or “family” of weapons, any member of 
which may fail it in any given situation without the family asa 
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whole failing it. And all we need claim for psywar is that it is 
a member of the family that has grown to be mighty enough and 
predictable enough that we dare not leave it at home when we 
go forth to do battle. | are | 
bo We must notice also that psywar is most likely to yield 
2 dividends when it is used in combination with the other weapons 
in the family. A ps war sound truck drawn up alone before the 
city of Willingen, Germany, without the threat or appearance of 
force, could not have achieved the surrender of the garrison. 
But a psywar mission supported by an American army Was able 
@ í ! in a few minutes to accomplish the surrender of the garrison, | 
prevent hundreds, perhaps thousands, of casualties, and save 
days or weeks of fighting, thus freeing some resources for other 
military uses. Likewise Captain Zacharias? broadcasting to 
Japan, would not have been able to sway the Japanese war policy 
to any great extent without the presence of the US Air Force over 
Kyushu and Honshu, the US Navy in the Pacific, and the Allied 
“army poised on Okinawa and the Philippines. But when Zacharias’s | 
persuasive broadcasts were added to these factors, the broadcasts 
were able to contribute significantly. Wilson's Fourteen Points, 
one of the most effective pieces of psywar of all time, represeat 
another case in point. By themselves they were merely lucid. 
and rational, With the power and integrity of the United States 
and the Allies behindthem, they were a powerful weapon that 
‘undoubtedly changed men's minds and helped bring the war to an 
end. And look at the other side of the present world conflict. 
How much more has Communist propaganda accomplished in 
Europe and Asia-outside -Russia because it had Communist or- 
ganizations and the threat or promise of Soviet power behind it? 
This principle is important. Psywar is used with greatest 
effect always when combined with other measures - actions, 
policies, military force. threats of force, etc. So used, it can 
broaden and increase the impact of the action, the policy, the 
force, or the threat, which in turn broaden and increase its 
impact. And thus it becomes a matter of first importance how 
i psywar is fitted into other measures, how it is blended with 
o other weapons to implement policy, and how its use is coordinated 
and timed with military, economic, or political operations. 

Used well, coordinated well, psywar can often substitute to 
some extent for military or political force. In a situation other- 
wise close, it can often sway the balance. Built into a campaign, 
political or military, it can contribute not only to victory today 
dut also to an easier battle tomorrow. = 
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SUMMARY 


Our topic nes now moved from the process of psywar to its 
use, and you will recognize that we are no longer talking in the 
vocabulary of social psychology but increasingly in the language 
of politics and power. For, although psywar may be used to call 

NE forth any response which is in the power of the available target 
® audience to make and within the power of the available symbols 
and media to stimulate, in practice its use is restricted to the l ] 
political and military goals of the nation that uses it. | 
‘Its broad targets are therefore groups that can exercise or 
implement or at least affect power relations, that is, the political 
= elite, military elite, military population, and working population. 
You will find it useful to remember Speier's classification! of 
the power areas that psywar seeks to influence: the deciding of 
foreign policy, determination of military missions, ability to 
gove rn, ability to command, will to obey, and will to fight. 
In the area of foreign policy, psywar may have, among other 
© purposes, those of supporting diplomatic negotiations or political 
objectives, gaining the support and cooperation of neutral coun- 
tries, strengthening or weakening alliances, deterring a nation 
from aggression or clearing the way for aggression, and bringing . a 
, about the final capitulation of an enemy nation. ag 
@ , In the area of military missions, psywar may be used to in- 
| | fluence the design of enemy strategy and tactics, to enhance mili- | 
i tary deception, to affect the will of command to begin or continue i 
fighting, and to rouse public cpinion or political Pressures for . 
or against a military operation. : 72 , 
In relation to the ability to govern, psywar may be employed 
to interfere with control systems or with communication, to help 
build counterelites, to make friendly leaders stronger and enemy 
leaders weaker, and to support resistance. movements and gain 
support in newly liberated areas. 
In the area of ability to command, psywar may be ised to 
produce dissension among enemy forces, to strengthen friendly 
9 leaders and weaken enemy ones, to convey deceptive intelligence 
and to disrupt communications, ta support military g government, 
and to elicit ‘information of military value. 
As a weapon against the will to obey, psywar may be used to 
stimulate dissension between military and political elites, to 
e | disrupt communication between leader and followers, to undere * 
2 | mine confidence in leadership and war aims, to reduce the in- 
centive to work, to affect willingness to make sacrifices and 
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0 face dangers, to cause panic, to encourage a sense of inequality 4 | 
and unfairness, to encourage the self-interests of minority groups, * 
and to help in the subversion of key personnel, 7 
— Against the will to fight, psywar can be used to encourage | j 
surrender and especially to reduce last-ditch resistance, to a 1 
induce a sense of unfair treatment, to increase the impact of a 
weapons, and to contribute to the subversien of key personnel, : 
You will recognize, of course, that these are merely ex- +. 
amples and not inclusive lists. | ö i i 
You may also want to remember the list of the chief re- 1 


sponses psywar is used to seek, as given in this chapter, These 


responses are submission, subversion, confusion, cooperation, 
privatization, and panic—and their opposites. Moreover, psywar 
is often called upon to counteract enemy attempts to produce 


j 

these responses. , ` 
Finally you will want to remember that psywar derives its ; 
chief effectiveness from being a part of a total operation. Itis i 
not by itself so mighty a weapon as, for example, the atom bomb. i 
But used well, coordinated well with other instruments of power, ‘ 
it can often sway the balance between victory and defeat. na 
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9 CHAPTER 6 

s BACKGROUND OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE DECISION 
© The use of psywar requires a series of managerial decisions. 

On the highest echelons these are closely related to policy- On 
the lowest echelons they are concerned with technique. Across 


the continuum from policy to technique, however, the basic ques- 
tions are the same: What shall we try to accomplish with psywar? 
With what target? When? How? 3 
5 No psywar decision, however, can be properly made in terms 
. oe of purely technical considerations, as if psywar were an isolated 
activity. Psywar planning must work, at all echelons, not only 
(1) within the framework of policy and objectives but also (2) within 
limits set by operational plans and capabilities, and (3) within limits 
set by intelligence, both basic and current. Otherwise, it would 
j leave out of account much essential information about potentials, 
capabilities, and vulnerabilities; cut itself off from the reinforcing 
oe power of events; and, worst of all, commit its government—in 
other peoples eyes at least—to prornis es that cannot be redeemed, 
policies that cannot be carried out, etc. Indeed, the three limiting 


considerations of psywar planning are so important that they may 
he psychological warfare decision must be 


well be restated: T 2 
of policy and objectives: (2) in | 


made (1) within the framework 
conjunction with o erational plans, and with an eye to ope rational 
d (3) in the light of the fullest possible intelligence 


capabilities; an 
about the target. | 
These three requirements for the sound psywar decision will 


be discussed in the following sections. 


j POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 


rner! has called “the continuous 
cisions in the present.” A confused 
hich clear and unambiguous and 


2a E By policy we mean what Le 
| | effort to shape the future by de 
| policy, then, is simply one in w 
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consistent decisions about shaping the future fail to get made. A 
faulty policy exists when present decisions are of such character 
that they will not shape the future in the way the policy makers 
intend. A “sound policy,” on the other hand, is one that uses all 
available means and instruments to produce decisions that will 
make future events develop according to our stated goals. Hence i 
the soundness of any policy decision is “to be judged by its effec- i 
tiveness in modifying given conditions teward desired goals.” 
Now it is apparent that psywar is one of the instruments just 
mentioned. Its assignment is to modify “given conditions toward 
desired goals.” It must also be apparent that psywar cani never 
be better than policy. If policy is confused, can psywar be any 
different? If policy is faulty, can psywar hope that its efforts 
will forward national objectives? The answer, clearly, is no. | 
The layman's stereotype of the propagandist or the psycho- | | ö 
logical warrior is that of a magician who moves men around with 
word-wizardry and reshuffles world events to suit himself. We. 
know it is not so. We know that if our Asia policy is confused, no 
psywar, no matter how brilliant, can keep our affairs in that area | 1 
from going badly. We know that if our policy in regard to resisting a ` 
Communism turns out to be faulty, then God pity us, for no psywar 
operation is going to be able to save us. In fact, that stereotype 
is one for both the psywar student and the political leader to put 
out of their minds —the former because he needs to get rid of 
any lingering suspicion that his task is to make foreign policy, 
and the latter because he needs to get rid of any lingering $us- 
picion that if he fails to clarify policy goals, or chooses wrong, 
then his psywar man can straighten things out for him, or cover 
up his mistakes. | | N 
Psywar, then, is an instrumeni of policy and a means toward 
accomplishing objectives. The responsibility of the policy maker 
is to present the psywar operator with a clear and a sound policy. 
The responsibility of the psywar man is to implement that policy 
with effective messages. He has, no doubt, a further responsibility 
to give advice, when asked for it, as to what the psychological ef- 
fect of a policy will probably be, and what the psywar implementation . 
of a policy will call for in the way of resources, modified directives, 
etc. But chiefly he is presented with a policy, and he translates. 
it —at the level of his echelon—into directives, campaigns, media 
choices, and messages. 7 | 1 
The various types of psywar differ in their relation to national, . _ 
policy. Into the planning of political psywar, for example, national 
policy enters directly; it enters somewhat less directly into the 
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; planning of strategic and consolidation psywar and least directly 
into the planning of tactical psywar. No psywar planning, however, 
can leave it out of account or go against it. Take, for example, 
the policy stated clearly by the President during World War II. 

, that the only terms to be offered our enemies should be uncon- 
ditional surrender. This national policy reached down even to the 
tactical level, greatly restricting what could be said to the Nazi 
armies by way of persuading them to lay down their weapons =- 
partly because of uncertainty as to what could be said and what 
could not. General Eisenhower tried unsuccessfully to get a E 
zlarification from higher authority of what unconditional sur- 
render actually meant, so that enemy troops could be told clearly 

what to expect if they were to give up the fight. Some observers — 

believe, indeed, that the policy seriously handicapped our psywar 
effort in Europe, and this is a good place to repeat the objection 
to which such statements are open. What is meant by this one is 
that more Germans would have surrendered, after seeing our leaf- 

. lets, if the latter had mt had to stress unconditional surrender. | 

But since our national policy makers did not want surrender on 
terms other than unconditional capitulation, any surrenders ` 
psywar might have got on other terms would have forwarded no 

US objective and would have been pointless or even harmſul. 

: Military objectives enter most directly into the planning of 
tactical psywar, less into strategic and consolidation, least into 
political; but they must be taken into account in the planning of 
every kind of psywar. For example, the fact that the United States 
is not able or eager to undertake certain military commitments 


l in far places sharply limits what Voice of America (VOA) can say or 

‘ imply, by way of threats or promises, in political psywar- 

| The planner of psywar will therefore work within the blueprints 
of policy and objectives, and the planning priorities will be con- | 


gruent with the priorities for goals and objectives. Even with that 
understood, however, there are some aspects of the relation of 
policy and objectives to planning which continue to cause confu- 
sion in psywar circles. 

For one thing, every psywar situation involves some combina- 
4 tion of short- and medium- and long- range policy goals and 
a ie military objectives. Policywise, for instance, a current opera- 
; tion might involve an immediate political goal of this or that 
character, the medium-range goal of victory in an international 


on $ — 
conflict, and the long-term goal of such and such a kind of inter- 
national reorganization after the conflict. In a military psywar 
operation the goals might be a successful strategic retreat in a 
7 a 
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victory in the campaign, and unconditional sur- 4 
4 


render by the enemy in the war as a whole. Psywar planning is. 

likely to be at its best when the long-range objectives, political 8 
or military, have been as clearly defined as the medium- and 

short-range goals. Otherwise there is likely to be waste motion, 

even motion at cross -purposes. General Robert A. McClure has | 

told how our psywar in Europe came a cropper by widely publi- * 
cizing to the enemy our strict adherence to the Geneva conven- | = Pe 
tion—a policy that seemed obviously safe in the absence of policy t 
statements to the contrary. “It was a good ‘selling point’ to pros- 1 
pective prisoners of war,” General McClure’ says. “Very late * ** 
in the Normandy campaign it was discovered, by chance, that we 
would not necessarily adhere to the provision of ‘early return to 
your homes. The decision to use prisoners of war for recon- 
struction labor did not reach the psychological warriors until after l 7 
we had committed our Governments to 4 course of action they did H 


particular sector, 


not intend to follow.” , 
It is probably easier for a gove rnment that has come into power P 
through revolution, and has thereby learned the lesson of waiting x 
and looking far ahead, to plan in l ng-range terms. A totalitarian ose 
government, where power is centralized, has a considerable ad- : wiy 
here public opinion 7s N 


is regard over a democracy, W 
must enter into every basic decision aud where policy may vary j 
with the shifting winds of politics. Agein, it is notoriously more 
difficult for a wartime coalition of governments to make and 
state clear long-range policy than for a single power to do so. 

And it is a truism that if policy and objectives are short-range | | bane 
and opportunistic, then not only psywar operations but military n 
and political operations also may be wasteful or harmful. 

The planner of psywar must therefore use to the full such a 
long-range policy directives as he can get. America’s psywar 7 
messages addressed to occupied Europe in World War II furnished 
an interesting example of this problem when it came to deciding 
what should be said to the French people. One of the objectives 
was obviously to strengthen and encourage the French resistance 
movement. At the same time, political exigencies led the US | 
Government to the decision that it must work with the collaboration i 
government oí Petain. Thus, although the Resistance was actively ë 

opposing the Petain government, it was decided that none of the 

US propaganda should attack Petain, on the theory that, whereas 
the United States woul- aid anyone who opposed the Nazis, long- O 
range policy did not indicate the wisdom of aiding Frenchmen to ap 


fight Frenchmen. 


vantage in th 
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The solution, however, lies only in small part with the planner 
of psywar. Itis the policy maker himself who is obligated not only 
to plan in as long-range terms as possible but also to state long- 
range policy clearly and fully for his psywar operators and to 
consider the potential effect of an intended policy on his world 
relations. Even short-range military action should, in future more 
often than in the past, be designec with an eye to its ps ychoꝛogical 
effect on longer-range military and political objectives. The 
short-range goals may be deceptively clear. Thus it seemed 
desirable at the time to bomb the monastery on Monte Cassino. 

But the use the Nazi propagandists were able to make of that 
action on our part, and its powe rful effect throughout Italy and the 
Catholic world, lead us to believe now that a second look at that 
objective might have been indicated before the planes were dis- 
patched by our commanders. 

In practice, policy usually presents itself to the psywar opera- 
tor as a directive, an official statement by a government or theater 
command, a public address by an official able to state policy 
(Roosevelt's and Churchill's speeches proved the best sources of 
policy for SHAEF psywar), or an act of a congres? or parliament. 
Short-range military objectives usually appear in the form of a 
briefing or a command request for aid. Long-range ob je e ti ves 
and timetables tend to be available n direct proportion to the 
degree of confidence in which high command holds psywar- In 
any case, before the psywar operator turns any policy or objec- 
tives into messages, he should drop in at Operations and Intelligence. 
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OPERATIONS 


Psywar's problem with operations is 4 problem of integration. 
This is a two-level problem. On one level, that of fitting psywar 
into a local situation, the field operator can do much toward solving 
the problem hin This, equaliy in military and nonmilitary | 
psywar, is in large part a matter of cultivating good personal 
relations with operating personnel (the -3 people—A-3, G-3, S-3— 
and the local embassy), and bringing them to see how psywar can 
help them, and, finally, of conducting psywar operations with a 
minimum of inconvenience to and interference with operations in 
general. Psywar, for example, must not monopolize local printing 
facilities or expect leaflets to take precedence over ammunition 


when a truck is going up to regiment. On a higher level, however— 
that oi integrating psywar into the total national program there is 
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perators can do. And yet this is far and 
rablem levels. 
{ several instruments of 


not much the psywar O 
away the more important of the two p 


We have said that psywar is one o 
every nation has at its disposal. According to Harold 


four such instruments: diplomacy, 
There is good reason to believe 


y are, on the highest levels 


policy that 
Lasswell, we may distinguish 
propaganda, economics, and arms. 


© that three of these instruments of polic 
of policy in the United States, integrated pretty well into the national 


program. If a diplomatic ac tion is to be laken — for example, if 
diplomatic recognition is to be withheld from Red China — there 
are reasonably good guarantees that the things the diplomats will 
@ do to that end will support and not weaken other US policies, will 
themselves be backed up by other US government action, and will 
not be decided on in the first place without careful study of how 
they fit into the total picture. Similarly with international economic 
decisions —for example. when money is to be allocated to prime 
the economic pump in Europe - there is a reason to believe that 
6 top-level officials in all departments concerned will enter into 
and affect the planning. When an important military decision is 
to be made - for example, when it was decided to resist Communist 
aggression in North Korea the decision Was undoubtedly coor- 
dinated not only with numerous nonmilitary programs in the US 
but with the policy makers of other nations as well. With all three 
of these weapons, in other words, there are prior guarantees of 


support for the weapons from other quarters when it is needed, and 
prior guarantees against actions being taken without regard for 
nd thus against the Govern- 


i their implications for other programs, a 

ment's left hand acting at cross-purposes with its right hand. 
But what happens to the fourth weapon at the top level? 

i Bruce Lockhart, chief of British psywar in World War Il, 
writes thus of his own government's attitude: “No serious impetus 
was ever given to our propaganda efforts from on top. It was due, 
l think, partly to the pressure of graver events and partly to igno- 
rance of the subject in Whitehall. The ignorance bred skepticism, 


and together they were a formidable hurdle.” 
Daniel Lerner, in his account of European 


speaks regretfully of “the lack of interest in Sy 
by most top American officials responsible for 


conduct of the war.” 
Carroll® testified: 


It was a curious fact—and ! 


President, whe-established the On 
confused it 


sometimes, apparently, 
had been opposed to the creation o 


psywar operations, 
kewar displayed 
the policies and 


had confirmation of it later — that the 
l, never knew what it was doing, and 
with the Office of Censorship. He 

f the propaganda service and had 
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established OW! with considerable reluctance, under pressure from bis 
advisers, whose primary aim was to provide an adequate flow of infor- 
mation to the Amorican public. Once the organization was entablished, 
he did not want to be bothered about it. In his own right Roosevelt was 
a greal propagandist. . .but he did not understand the systematic use of 


propaganda in total WI.“ 


Carroll adds that Cordell Hull “knew even less than the President 


about OW! and cared about as much.” 

General McClure,2who commanded the psywar operation at 
SHAE F. writes ruefully: “An understanding of the proper source 
of Government policy, its actual communication to the field by a 
reliable, rapid channel, a feeling of belonging to a properly or- 
ganized team owing allegiance to the commander under whom it 
was serving, and not to several independent Government agencies, 
would have solved most of the Psychological Warfare difficulties 
in SHAEF.” 

This matter of integrating psywar into the total internzuonal 
operation of a nation is the most important operational problem 
that psywar faces. It was not solved in World War Il, as the pre- 
ceding quotations indicate, and almost certainly has not been solved 
since. Yet until psywar is integrated into planning at the highest 
levels, the full potentialities of the weapon will never be exploited. 

Need we say that the Russians have no such difficulty? Both 
their doctrine and their tradition give propaganda a conspicuous 
place in carrying out policy. They have never forgotten, as Lass- 
well? points out, that the revolution of 1917 was prepared by years 
of activity during which Party members devoted most of their 
energies to propaganda. Since 1917 they have seen propaganda 
help to knock off one after another of their neighbors. Essentially 
psywar means to them a highly effective and fantastically inex- 
pensive instrument for achieving world domination. It is as much 
a part of their over-all operational plans as is the Red Army. 
With us, however, this lesson seems not yet to have been learned. 

This, we repeat, is a problem for the chiefs, which psywar . 
operators can-affect only by gradually getting across to the chiefs 
how much easier their task would be if this country imitated the 
Russians a little in this regard. In local operations, however, | 
the principle is the same —psywar, as one striking arm, must 
synchronize with the other striking arms - and psywar personnel 
can, we repeat, to some extent take the initiative. How necessary 
this is America learned the hard way in places such as Aachen. 
where leaflets and loudspeakers, improperly coordinated with 


*eprinted by permission of nuthor and publisher, 
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military force, failed to bring about the surrender of the city s 
garrison, and where, consequently, more lives were spent than 
should have been required. | 
Properly used, political, military, and psychological effects 
can interact to make each other immeasurably stronger. An 
example of this was flying the Hump into China. The military 
effects of the supplies American planes were able to deliver to 
Chungking were significant. But even more important was the 
political effect of encouraging the Chinese government to resist. 
Perhaps most powerful of all - and immensely influential on 
Chinese resistance —was the demonstration of America’s strength, 
skill, and determination to enemies and Aliies. | 
Another convincing demonstration of the power of coordinated 
political, military, and propaganda actions was the Nazi campaign 
in Europe which Taylor so aptly called a “strategy of terror.” 
The political pressure from Berlin, the screaming Stukas, and ; 
the threatening radio all drove toward the single goal of Nazi o 
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gin E 


conquest. : 
In the practical sense, therefore, psywar is always dependent 4 

on Operational capabilities in two fields. One is for political, mili- O A; 

tary, and perhaps economic action of a given kind at a given time. 4 


It is, of course, essential to know operational capabilities and 
intentions before making promises and threats in psywar output. 
It is equally important to time and phase psywar with the opera- 
tional schedule. The airlift into Berlin was an example. Even 
without a word of propaganda the lift was a magnificent piece of 
psywar. On the other hand, if our intentions and capabilities had 
been made known before the lift began, if our psywar operators J Coo 
had been able to tell the world what the Free World was prepared 
to do to resist aggression in Berlin, then the effect would have 
been still greater. For the audience would have been able to 
watch the whole action develop, like the plot of a story, with the 
conflicting intentions clear and the action clearly demonstrating 
a victory which counterpropaganda would have had a harder time 
befogging and belittling. 

In the second place, psywar is dependent on operational capa- 
bilities for delivering a message in a given way at a given time. 


lf, for example, no qualified psywar personnel are available when | : 
and where they are needed, the psywar weapon simply cannot make : 
its contribution to the achievement of the national purpose. H E 
none of the short-wave stations reach country A, then radio psywar _ A 


to that country is, for the moment, out of the question. If no loud- 
speakers are available, obvious ly that method is impossible. I 
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° it takes a weck to print and disseminate a leaflet, the capacity of 
psywar to affect tactical situations will be smaller by far than it 
might have been if facilities were available for getting leaflets 

` out cn short notice. If an airplane is available only on Tuesdays to 
drop psywar materials, then other methods of dissemination must 
be used on the other six days unless, from psywar's point of view, 
they are to be wasted. 

The extent of operational support now required by, for example, 

2 strictly military psywar, may be judged by a simple set of ſigures. 

In World War Hall bellige rents dropped a total of about 20,000,000 
leaflets. In World War Il the Western Allies alone dropped 

1.250, 000, O00 leaflets. Approximately that same number were 

dropped by this country alone in the first 21 months of the Korean 


© operation. 
| The extent of ccordination required of a combat psywar officer 
is illustrated by a study made by the Army psywar training school. 
A combat psywar officer is expected to be responsible for effecting 
coordination with various military agencies concerning the follow- 
ing matters: 


Individual PE 
or Activity 
Group 
, G-l Procurement of psywar specialists 


Obtaining information concerning prisoners of war 


G-2 Provision of intelligence material for psywar purposes, 
including intelligence of the enemy in general and 
of the forces in contact in particular, and intelligence 
| of enemy propaganda principles, organization, and 
i | technique 
— Assistance in the planning of psywar operations 
| Estimating effectiveness of friendly and enemy psywar 
ope rations 
Designating prisoners of war and others with informa- 
tion of value for psywar purposes, and those suitable 
for use in broadcasting, writing leaflets, and other 
c tivities of psywar interest 
eae ane: in the planning and supervision of training 
and other activities concerning defense against 
enemy propaganda 


G-3 Obtaining information concerning current and iuture 
operations 
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A 
Individual ä n | . 8 ue 
or Activity 8 
Group ' ? ae 
i i General staff coordination and supervision of the 
' planning and conduct of psywar operations 7 
Surrender technique to be given to the enemy ‘ 
Training troops in psywar, to include defense against E 
9 enemy psywar E 
l Allocation of ammunition for propaganda dissemination 
G-4 Procurement of specia! supplies w 
Transportation : 
Storage areas 7 
Civii Obtaining information concerning displaced persons a 
Affairs or Reestablishment of information services 
Military l 
Government Ei 
Officer | | 
Signal Assignment of radio channels 
Officer Provision of communication equipment, maintenance, e j 
ind repair 
Provision of communication facilities | ` 
Obtaining photographs suitable for propaganda purposes 
. g ‘ Y 
Effective signal security i 
Artillery Recommendations concerning allocations of ammunition 
Officer ſor propaganda purposes 
Selection of units to fire propaganda missiles 
a 
Ordnance Obtaining information on technical matters relative 
$ Officer to communications and weapons suitable fr dis- 
semination of propaganda ö i 
Engineer Maintaining reproduction equipment i 
Officer . | | | | > 8 
9 Surgęon Caring for wounded prisoners | . o ; 
& | 5 
= Public Obtaining press and photography releases 
Informa- Preventing conflict and contradiction between informa- ‘ 


tion released to the general public and the armed 


tion Ofiwer 
forces, and propaganda directed toward the enemy 
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8 Individual | | 
j or l Activity as 
Group | | E 
Troop Suggesting effective indoctrination of troops against a 
Information enemy propaganda l p N 
and Edu- Preventing serious conflict between propaganda ar 
cation directed toward the enemy and information supplied ` | | 
Officer to the troops * 
Air Force Leaflet and airborne loudspeaker miss uns 4 
Personnel Bombs and aircraft for propaganda missions ö 8 ö 
This listing. of course, applies specifically to an army p SWAT 5 q 
officer, but something like this relation must exist between the ` | 
psywar planner and his related operational units not only in the . 
other two services but also, with, however, very different entries, » ; 
between the civilian operator and his embassy. In fact the relation x l 
shouid be even closer than that desc ribed, because the channels -| 
are not, as the listing might seem to imply, one-way streets. As y 


the psywar officer gets help and advice from the officers named, 
o also should he be responsible for giving advice and information 
` 10 them—opportunities he sees for the use of psywar, ways in 
which combat operations might be scheduled or directed for : 
maximum psychological effectiveness, facts that fighting personnel 
at all levels should know about the use of psywar in general and 
his use of it in particular, information that should be given to troops 
by way of counteracting enemy propaganda. In other words tke 
relation ideally is much more than support of psywar by opera- 
tions. It is really integration of psywar into operations toward a 
common objective. 5 


i 
INTELLIGENCE 


-Psywar intelligence is the only thing that keeps psywar from 
being an absorbing but exceedingly dangerous game of blindman's 
buff. Every other condition of the game conspires to make it just 
that the distance over which the psywar operator must operate, 
the effort of the enemy to keep the true facts and situation hidden, 
the barriers of international suspicion, the difficulties. of intercul- 
tural communication. The mission of intelligence is to see through 
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maintain a continuing flow of information 


barriers like these and to 
{ which policy can be translated 


and evaluation, on the basis o 


effectively into operations. 
Actually, psywar needs two kinds of intelligence, which have 


sometimes been called basic“ and output“ intelligence. The 
purpose of the first of these is to provide, on a day-to-day basis, 

the clearest and most objective possible picture of the target. This 
includes its strengths and vulnerabilities, psychological and physical 
needs, attitudes and morale, programs and expressed policies, 

and the existing channels for reaching the target. The major re- 
quirement here is the highest possible degree of accuracy. 

Output intelligence, on the other hand, is concerned not so much 
with accuracy as with verisimilitude. This is the flow of material 
{rom which the writing and production staffs of psywar are able to 
construct leaflets, scripts, and other messages. It includes inci- j 
dents, names, statements, descriptions, maps, and other details : 
that can be used directly to make psywar materials sound real. 

Output intelligence may even include such details as telephone 

numbers; in fact the British political intelligence division in World 

War Il was several times asked to provide telephone numbers of © a 
German citizens for use in radio broadcasts. : 

These two kinds of intelligence are not always good neighbors. 
The kind of mind that is most useful in gathering basic intelligence. 
is the social science mind, able te sift and weigh and evaluate. 

The kind of mind that is most useful in gathering output intelligence 
is the imaginative mind, able to see facts as a writer does, and 
fasten on the details which, given creative treatment, will make 

a psywar message. These two approaches may be good for each 
other. That is, the sober, careful attitude of the basic intelligence 
man will keep the output intelligence man from going off half-cocked. 
On the other hand, the constant pressure of the cutput man will 

tend to keep the basic intelligence man aware of the practical uses 
of his results. So it is in theory, at least. In practice, it has . l 
usually been found necessary to separate the two functions. In ' 
SHAEF, during World War Il, two officers were separated from Ai 
the main intelligence unit and assigned full-time to providing 
output intelligence; in addition the writers themselves gathered 
a good deal of such intelligence from pris one 7s and documents. 
In FEC, Tokyo, during the Korean operation, the basic intelligence : 
function was assigned to an intelligence unit reporting directly to ‘ 
the commanding officers of the psywar section. Output intelligence 4 l 
for example, prepa ratio: of background memoranda by means 
of which the writers could handle the specified themes for the ; 
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* relatively unfamiliar Chinese and Korean targets—was assigned 85 
to an intelligence unit of the operational group. . ee 
There are two general sources for intelligence material of TR 
these kinds. One is the broad background of relatively unchanging < 
fact which is represented, in a psywar operation, by previous 
training in the culture and physical nature of the target area, by 
reference books, and by psywar personnel Who have lived in the 
target culture. This is chiefly a matter of previous preparation. 
When a psywar operation begins, it is too late to do much toward 
filling this gap except by drawing on what has been dene before. 
When the Korean operation started, for exampie, we were shart 
of psywar personnel trained and experienced in the Korean cul- 
ture, although we did what we could by gathering reference materials 2 
and hiring Korean natives. The same situation will exist in future bs 
less we meet it with a program of training, here and 8 


operations un 
f fact gathering with a view to — 


abroad, and an extensive program o 


psywar needs. 
The other source of material is the day-to-day input by which È 


the picture is kept detailed and up-to-date. This comes from 
documents, from prisoners, from exiles and refugees, from ob- 
servation, from our own secret agents, and {rom the publications i 


and broadcasts oi the target and related states. Ina military 


operation it comes in large measure {rom prisoners. As Hertz 


said of the operation against Lorient in World War II: Our 2 ; 


existence as a functioning tactical unit depended on intelligence a 
from prisoners, We ate, slept, and drank with prisoners. Many s 
nights I was awakened by members of our crew dragging in de- aa fa 


serters, who sat on my bedroll, dripping the waters of the river 

Scorff as they told us the latest Winchell dope on what went on 
inside the fortress.” Hertz was interested mostly in output 

intelligence. Prisoners were also a source of basic intelligence. | 

As a matter of fact, interviews with prisoners were used during 

the European operation in 1944 and 1945 as a source from which 

to make up a cunstantly changing index of Wehrmacht morale, which 

was invaluable in timing psychological operations. ae 

The outline of topics on which SHAEF interrogators questioned 

| prisoners for psywar purposes is interesting as an illustration of 

the kinds of subject on which information is needed. After getting 
basic information on the prisoner's name, rank, unit, personal l 


history, etc., the interrogator went through the following 19 topics: 


(1) Contacts with and reactions to Allied propaganda 
(2) Contacts with and reactions to German propaganda 
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(3) Attitude toward last-ditch warfare 
: (4) Expectation of outcome of war 
(5) Attitude toward possible Allied occupation 
(6) Specific concerns with possible postwar situation (revenge 
against civilian population; looting, destruction of property, 
rage; unemployment; lack of food) 

(7) Postwar expectations for Germany 

(8) Attitude toward National Socialism 

(9) Attitude toward Hitler personally 

(10) Attitude toward other Nazi leaders, including jower Party 
functionaries 

(11) Ideas on war guilt 

(12) Feeling of political e (who should be held 
responsible?) 

(13) Fear of ill treatment as POW - 

(14) Attitude toward senior leaders 

(15) Attitude toward immediace officers 

(16) Reactions to Allied weapons 

(17) Service conditions (food, health of unit, mail, types of 
reserves encountered, etc.) | 

(18) Rivalries in Wehrmacht 

(19) Home-front situation (underground opposition, attitudes of 
and toward foreign workers, family life, morale effect of 
air raids, etc.) . 

This is, of course, not the only kind of POW interrogation. 
There are many other kinds of information which military intel- 
ligence can extract from prisoners ſor example, on the movements, 
equipment, and training of their military units; names of officers; | 
precise information on location of factories, transportation lines, 
and other bombing targets; etc. But questions like those are bound 
to be asked anyway, and the problem of psywar is to get its kind of 
question asked along wi th the others. That is why the SHAEF 
structured interview is worth study. Notice that it begins with 
an attempt to get a general picture of how many and what kind of 
leaflets and broadcasts were reaching the POW's unit, then asks | 
a series of questions about expectations. There follow questions 

on the POW 's feeling toward his leaders, toward the party, and 
toward the subject of war guilt and the kind of Germany that should 
come into existence after the war. Then the questions Arn to 
more direct Wehrmacht experiences: śervice conditions, rival- 
ries in the army, and reactions to the quality and effectiveness 
of Allied weapons. Finally, there are questions about what the 
soldier has heard of conditions on the home front. Thus the 
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interrogator should be able, if he gets good cooperation from his 

: POW, to estimate what the prisoner knows about the war, the needs 

t in him to Which psywar might have appealed successfully, the 

j main structure of his political attitudes, and his strong group 

loyaltiés and alliances. | arthermore, by finding out these things 

i for a large number of prisoners, it is possible to plot the change 
over a period of weeks or months (for example, who they think 
is winning the war, their attitudes toward a possible occupation, 
their service conditions, and their attitudes toward their superior 
officers and toward the top men) and thus obtain a curve from which 
both morale and response irends can be deduced. 


A basic problem, of course, is always the “thousand yards, 
that is, what happens to a soldier when he has ceased to be a * 
* fighting man and become a prisoner. It is very difficult to estimate 
what allowance to make in projecting a prisoner's attitudes to 
enemy soldiers still fighting. It is sometimes difficult, also, to 
know how much credence to put in prisone rs’ answers. Sometimes 
they lie to please their interrogators, sometimes to misinform 
them. An experienced interrogator can often tell when this is 
kappening and minimize it with well-asked questions or allow for 
it in his estimates of the prisoner's reliability. Furthermore 
there is some safety in numbers in a case like this; one prisoner's 
report can be checked against others, and all against other evidence. 
Other information, as we have said, comes in large quantities 
from documents. After D-Day we realized how much documentary 
material had not been available to us previously. As soon as we 
began to move into Brittany, we captured a wealth of personal 
tetters, Army and civilian orders, textbooks and manuals, news- 
papers, magazines, and diaries, which proved to be a mine of intel- 
ligence information for psywar. The psywar man ordinarily has 
at his disposal one or a number of intelligence digests, and either 
he or some other agency monitors the enemy radio and examines 
such enemy leaflets and other publications as can be obtained. 


is startling to a person unfamiliar with it. For example, here 
are samples of the questions put to psywar intelligence in the 
Far East theater during the Korean ope ration: 
Is the Chinese attitude toward surrender like that of the 
Japanese? | | 
e ` What percentage of the Chinese fighting in Korea are former 
Chinese Nationalist troops, and are they specially vulnerable to 


surrender propaganda? 
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What do the Chinese now think of Sun Yat-sen? (The intention 
was to make propaganda use of the way the Communists had put 
aside the principles of Sun.) 

What keeps the guerrillas fighting? 

How much is our radio being heard in North Korea? 

What do the Koreans think of what the Communists have done 
to emancipate Korean women? 

These are only samples. If we try to analyze more system- 
atically what intelligence should know in order to fill out psywar's 
picture of its target, we come out with something like this: 


Physical aspects of the target 
Population figures, appearance of the country, climate, 
seasons, size and plaz of cities, transportation system, 
plant life, crops,what the people especiaily value about the 
physical nature of the country, etc. 


Social background 
History of the country; group structure of the society: 
role habits of the people; values and beliefs; traditions 
and symbols; institutions; distribution of wealth and in- 
come and ways of earning money; leaders in different 
fields; their quality, reputation, and biographies (and 
their present whereabouts and habits, which often make 
good output intellirence); typical ways in which business, 
industrial, professional, farm, and labor families live; 
educational system of the country; recreational patterns; 
how social change is accomplished in the country; ete. 


Communications 
What is the literacy level in the country and how widely 
are the mass communications distributed through the 
population? What.kind of mass communications are the 
people used to? How do experts in the target country use 
the communication system to change attitudes and bring 
about action? What special communication patterns such 
as color symbolisms ought we know about? In general 
what do the people in the target know about given events? 
How and to what extent does the target government isolate 
its people against foreign propaganda? How can America 
get its propaganda in at least risk to its recipients? 


Propaganda line 
What is the target telling (a) its own people, (b) its allies, 
if any, (c) US Allies, (d) the United States? 
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Political si tuation 
What is the political philosophy behind the target state? 
What is the organization of the government, nature and 
strength of the control system, relation of the government 
to everyday lives of the people? What are people's atti- 
tudes toward the government and different groups of 
government officials, the apparent long-range goals of 
the state, the apparent immediate goals, the capabilities 
of the government-in-power for suppressing deviant ö 
opinion, the groups or individuals that have political 
power and those that have power to inconvenience or over - 
throw the government, etc.? | 


Military. situation 
Nature and organization of the military service, its 
traditions, its equipment, the care it takes of troops, 
kind and amount of training, living conditions in the 
services, what troops think of US weapons, relation of 
military to civil power, attitudes of soidiers toward mili- 
tary leadership, evidence of cleavage if any in the services, 
heroes of the services, whereabouts of given units or of 
ships, apparent military plans and capabilities, etc. 


Personality needs and group relations 
Evidence of personality needs to which psywar might 
appeal, signs of frustration, indications of group tension 
or of significant deviance, general pattern of attitudes as 
nearly.as it can be inferred from opinions and actions, 
evidences of strong attitude structures characterized by 
ego involvement and emotional bias, state of morale in 
armed forces and among civilians, groups which have 
power to reinforce deviance, etc. | 


General assessment of target 

Strengths—points where attitude structures and action 
patterns are most likely to resist change but which, if 
changed, would rep stantial deterioration in 
enemy position. ` 

vulnerabilities - points where attitude structure and action 
patterns are most likely to be susceptible to change in a 
desired direction but which may or may not represent ö 
worth-while goals for attempted change. 

Trends —of policy, propaganda line, public opinion, morale, 
deviance, and other factors of psywar importance. 
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General assessment of US psywar’s effect on target 
What groups is US psywar reaching, and what are the 
known responses? (Some ways of arriving at information 
of this kind will be discussed in a later chapter.) 

Obviously this outline is neither complete nor tailored to any 
particular kind or location of psywar. For tactical psywar, on a 
mountainside in Korea, one part of it would be much more im- 
portant than others; for political broadcasting, as by the VOA, 
| other parts would be important. However, this is not the 
SERE place to go into the problem of how to expand these sections or 
how to gather the information. . 

And perhaps in a chapter like this, which must treat a great. 
mass of material in a suggestive rather than inclusive way, we 
tend to be too general and not practical enough. Intelligence is 
extremely practical. It may help you to think of material like 
this in practical terms if you think of what a minister needs to know 
about one of his parishioners with whose beliefs and values he is | 
concerned, or what a teacher needs to know about one of his pupils 
with whose social knowledge and attitudes he is concerned. Obvi- 
ously, he needs to know as much as he can. To begin with, he is 
thoroughly familiar with che social milieu in which.the parishioner 
or the student lives; if he himself has grown up in that milieu, so 
much the better. He evenknows the person's history, and how his 
home looks, and probably the heroes he holds and the symbols he 
is used to hearing and seeing. He knc .s, or soon finds out, what 
the individual knows and believes about the subject under discussion, 
and he is in position to find out very soon how he can appeal to the 
individual; what inner needs and outer group relationships will 
have to be involved in any changes that are made. Furthermore. 
he can watch the results of anything he says. That is what the 
preacher or the teacher needs to know as a minimum. But now 
move the preacher or teacher a thousand miles away and let him 
talk to persons he has never seen and who are not particularly 
anxious either to hear or see him. That is more like the situation 
of the psychological warrior. And intelligence, by one means or 
other, has to fill in the gap. ee Ce ae 
What, in practical terms then, does the psywar man need from 
intelligence? Obviously, me best and most complete picture he 
can get. Anything intelligence can do to help him along toward 
the kind of knowledge and understanding the minister or the teacher 
either has to begin with, or easily ac quires— anything intelligence 
can do in that direction will be valuable. If intelligencę can fill in 
the outline we have just given, then it will be doing its job well. 
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else: 
First, how he can get attention for his messages 


medium, what timing, what approach, what treatment, 


what segment of a target? ; 
that is, how can he clothe 


Second, how he can talk to the target, 
to get his meaning across? 


the subject with the right symbols 50 as 
Third, what he has to changes “hat is, what are the attitudes 


and action patterns of the target with reference to the particular 


subject under discussion? 

Fourth, that is, what are 
the pe rsonality nee message can be 
made to appeal; and what arë the group relations which can be 
made to reinforce the desired change or from which the target | 


individuals will have to deviate? 
And finally, when he has sent his messages» what are the results, 
that is, are the messages being received, and what kinds of responses 


are they eliciting? 

As an example of th ifi that can be made of this 

kind of intelligence consider th leaflet message. 
ar Was written 


This much-admired British lea 
in German but still retains its beauty and effectiveness in English 
i rked how well the leaflet fits 


translation. 
the spirit of the German 30 


study this leaflet carefully, } 
intended audience, yOu will come to the conclusion that 


be hard put to find more vic ious propaganda anywhere. 


TO THE SOLDIER wHO MARCHES WEST | 


i — 


jt is wonderful. Everything that lives is won- 


and the dirds- 
and the dung—they ae nothing, 


l You are still alive. 
derful, eve® the green grass 
ha dead and the rocks and the soil 
for they have no life. 
Be whe havs üs have everythi 
The rocks, the dead and the BO 
Where will your road lead you, 80 


you going to Paris? | 
Do you know what is in the West, soldier 


at and 


perhaps t 
the Allies re 


„ Then they will fire again. hen 
But the firing never cossen >» ° 
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There ls sometbing else in the West. 1 shall tell you what this 
Something“ ls. Nobody can toll you exactly where it je, but It surely 
is in the West. 


lies in the West. 

iy you can't help {lading in Possibly it la for 
ahead of yOu, mountains. But possibly it la very nent you, 
perhaps you can or tomorrow nobody knows. But surely, 
the grave lies there, as surely a3 does tho sunset. 

Do you march West, soldier? Then, we say good-by tO you. All 
of us who live say good · by · 

There are only two things on earth, the living and the dead. The 
difference between these two things than that between friend 
and foe, greater than that between man aod an It is the greatest 
difference In this w With the dead one youc 
dead one you e anno „vou can’t talk with him, 


touch him. If you ™ fost er, we SAY good by. 
Men and women, d d insects the) E 


you aay nor. 


Soldier, farewell. . 
Today, you Se one of us: you 8&9 one with men and women and 


everything that lives. You ae master of the rocks and the woods 


all inanimate things. 
Tomorrow you march Wost. 


Soldier, farewell. 
Do you bear ow voice? 


Ona mountain in Korea or in the New York studios of the VOA 


these questions will still be the same. 
One final wor hould be 

continually be reeva 

Target informa 

of uneasy peace i 

or concealed. The best, th 

is none too good, , 


to comes 
complete intelligence 
found at times to 


his sorrow. As von Clausewitz rt of the informa- | 
tion obtained in war is contradictory: a still greater part is false, 
and by far the greatest part somewhat doubtful.” Those are the 


conditions under which psywar asks its intelligence units to per- 
form their daily miracle. „ 


SUMMARY 


This chapter is a spelling out of the which the 
chapter began that is, that psywar requires a $e ¢ managerial 
decisions and that these decisions must be made 

framework of policy and objectives, (2) in conj 
tional plans and in view of operational capabilities, 


light of fullest possible intelligence about the target. 
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It is well to remember that psywar can never be better than 
policy. If policy is confused, psywar can hardly expect to be 
clear. If policy is faulty, psywar can hardly expect to make up 

$ for the deficiencies. If policy is short-range and opportunistic, 
psywar can hardly be otherwise. It is the obligation of policy 
makers to make sound policy, and in the longest practicable terms, 
and to make that available to the psywar unit; and it is the obliga- 
tion of the psywar operation not to make foreign policy but to take 
the policy already made and translate it into symbols, messages, 
campaigns. 

Psywar has an operational problem on two levels. The more 
serious problem is on the level of top planning. and it centers 
around the question of whether political and military planners in 
a country such as the United States can understand psywar and 

integrate it into their plans of action along with the other weapons 
available to them. On the more familiar level it is the problem of 
: coordinating psywar with going operations and getting logistic š 
support—a complex probiem, but one about which the psywar 
" operator is better able to do something than he is about the high- 
level problem. = l | 
Psywar needs two kinds of intelligence: basic, which aims at 
the most accurate possible picture of a target, and output, which 
is a culiing of materials about the target for use in psywar mes- 
` sages. Likewise, there are two broad sources of psywar intelli- 
‘gence: the broad background of relatively unchanging fact which 
comes out of previous training and experience in the target area, 


2 and out of such experience distilled into reference books and 
| files; and the day-to-day input by which the picture is kept de- 
į tailed and up-to-date, this input coming from documents, prisoners, 


exiles and refugees, observation, secret agents, publications, and 
broadcasts. Let us say again that gathering and us e of intelligence 
are topics ſor a separate book. We have only tried to suggest 

some of the special relevance of intelligence to psywar. One 
special caution should be repeated here: psywar intelligence, 
which is scanty at best and withheld as much as possible by the 
enemy, must be continually reevaluated in the light of accumulating 


evidence. 
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@ , | | co Chapter 7 
FACTORS RELEVANT TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE DECISION 


We have remarked that the range of possibitities for psywar 
is no’ endless but certainly very large There are always more 
campaigns to be waged and more targets to be hit than any nation 
can effectively wage or hit at any given time. A selection, often 
a highly difficult selection, must be made. Further selections 
must be made among themes, among media, among possible ways 
of expressing the message, and among the countless permutations 
and cornbinations possible in timing a group of messages. 
All these decisions are complex and difficult. Each involves 
a large number of variables, each of which must be estimated 
and assigned a value despite the fact that there is not much ex- 
perimental evidence or theory to which the operator can turn for 
guidance. Psywar, as we have said, is at the same time something 
less than a science and something less than an art, although it has 
elements of both science and art. Insofar.as it is science, it puts 
its bets on the best and most complete evidence available, tries 
to function in terms of cool objective interpretation of such evidence, 
and looks forward io the day when laboratory and field studies will 
provide it with the developed theory it sorely needs. At present, 
however, the making of psywar decisions is mostly a matter of 
impressionistic or intuitive balanc ing of plusses and minus es of 
quite uncertain value. And here the experience, the skill, and the 
“art” of the old hand at the psywar game play an important role. 
The chief decisions that enter into the planning of psywar are 
what campaign (what specific act, as part of that campaign? ), 
purpose (that is- what specific response from the target audience 
is the objective of the campaign? of the specific act bf psywar?), 
target, channel or channels, message (which means, how should 
the psywar man try to accomplish the desired change? ), timing, 
and means of evaluation? These will be discussed in the following 
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DECIDING ON THE CAMPAIGN 4 
3 
. Psychological warfare, like military warfare, is for the most E 
part organized into a series of campaign’. These employ a group a 
of related themes for long enough to get the greatest cumuiative à 
effect without a significant loss of interest. 2 
Leonard Doob! has made an ingenious effort to develop a : 
systematic, semimathematical way of estimating the relative ~ 
8 desirability of different campaigns. A mathematical weighting 5 
l of the kind he has in mind is perhaps not feasible in all circum- 8 
| : stances, but when the operator goes about deciding on a campaign 
: he must ask himself questions such as the following, and be clear 
in his mind as to how he is answering them: : ä 
9 
| . Priority of Policy Points : 
3 a 
What particular points of our policy and program hold highest : 
e ` priority at any given time? This is obviously a fundamental à 
. question, one that must be answered at the very highest levels. y 
The obligation of the psywar officer is not to decide it but to 2 


seek direction on it. , ‘ 


Applicability of Psychological. Warfare to Policy Points 


Which of these high-priority points is it possible to reinforce 
with psywar at this time? Certain policies make better psywar 
than others. For example, Wilson’s Fourteen Points made better 
psywar than Roosevelt's pol cy of unconditional surrencer. For 
some policies and programs the timing, as of a given moment, will ` 
not be right. For example, there may be more reason to maintain 
secrecy on a forthcoming military movement than to build up 
psychologically to it. This is partly a high-level policy decision, 
partly an expert operational decision. But it is clear that at any 
given moment certain high-priority items in a nation’s military | 15 
and diplomatic program will lend themselves better to psywar 
treatment than others, and some will not lend themselves to it at 
all. The operator, insofar as his directives leave him free to choose, 

i will naturally want to allocate the scarce resources to those items 
: that promise the biggest pay -off for the smallest expenditure of 


time, energy, and material. 
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them. Skilled propagandists are always care 


Number of Campaigns Possible : 
e and desirable campaigns can be 
This again is an ope rational 
erms of tie importance and 
lities available for con- 
get audiences to absorb 

ful not to attempt 
The Russians have maintained their peace 

ing it alive by varying the treatment, 
tional meetings, charges, counter- 
charges, and offers. While this campaign has been in progress, 

it has apparently dominated all Soviet psywar. In the meantime, 
however, they have developed and concluded a number of minor 
campaigns; for example, the charge that the UN Forces were 

using bacteriological warfare. The Soviet practice of concentrating 
on a few themes or campaigns at a time is, of course, part of 

the Leninist teaching, which affirms that agitation (communication 
to the many) should shoot the works on only a few ideas so that the 
masses may master them completely. The good psywar planner 
always has up his sleeve some possible and desirable campaigns 
that he is not using at the moment but will use when the moment 
1s ripe or when the current campaigns have accomplished their 
objectives. The decisions as to when to taper off on one campaign 
and when io launch or step up the pace of another are among the 
most critical he is called upon to make. The following are some 
‘of the criteria in terms of which such decisions should be made. 


How many of these possibl 
successfully maintained at once? 
estimate, which should be made in t 
probable size of the campaigns, the faci 
ducting them, and the capacity of the tar 


too much at once. 
campaign for two years, keep 
for example, petitions, interna 


Availatility of Tools and Channels 


For which of the possible and desirable campaigns are the 
necessary tools and channels available, and the targets exposed? 


The question here is, is the psywar operator in a position to de- 
liver a campaign to the target he wants to hit? How complete, 

for example, is the communication monopoly in the target country? 
If a campaign requires airplanes, are planes available? If it re- 
quires radio, is there a signal into the country, and some evidence 
that it is being heard? If a campaign requires events (for example, 
supporting raids, or Point Four funds), is the psywar operator's 
osition to supply those events? Ifa campaign 


government in a p 
requires the operator to reach a special group within the target 


country (ſor example, polic emen or telephone workers ), has he 
a channel by which he can be sure of reaching them? Will there, 
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if he uses such and such a channel, be a spillover that will weaken 
his other campaigns (for example, will trade unionists hear and 
dislike what he is saying to policemen)? 


Most Promising Campaigns 


Of the possible and desirable campaigns, which ones are most 

promising in terms of their likelihood of (a) gaining attention, 

(b) gaining acceptance, and (c) finding conditions favorable for 

the desired attitude change or action? Having decided that he can 
reach the target, the psywar planner must now put together the 
best intelligence he can get regarding the target with what he 
knows of the proposed campaign and of his own capabilities, and 
estimate the chances of making the campaign 4 success. What has 
the enemy been telling the target? What does the target popula- 
tion know and think about the topic of the propos ed campaign? If 
the campaign is launched at moment X, is it likely to get a fresh 
hearing; to interest pesple by touching some of their needs and 
wants; to gain the propaganda initiative (for in psychological as 

in military warfare the advantage lies with attack)? Has the en- 
emy succeeded in building up a resistance to this particular 
argument or this kind of campaign? Has the psywar operator 

the tools it will take to gain acceptance for the message? For 
example, has he a spokesman who will be accepted by the target, 
and evidence that will be believed? And, finally, 15 the prognosis 
favorable for the attitude change he wants to bring about? In 

view of the present beliefs and attitudes of the target, will the 
desired change be a small one (ordinarily, the smaller the easier) 
or a great one? Will the change require a short or a long campaign? 
(Panic, for example, can de brought about, if at all, ina relatively 
short time, but habits of cooperation can be instilled only by a 
sustained effort over 4 long period. Is the psywar operator in a 
position to reinforce the desired change with events? Is the 
desired change me rely a matter of canalizing existing attitudes 
(in which case it may be accomplished easily), or will it require 

a fundamental reversal of stoutly held beliefs and attitudes? (In 
the latter case it will be extremely difficult, perhaps too difficult 
to be worth trying.) Will it be reinforceable by group attitudes, or 
require deviance from group norms and role patterns? (In 

which case, again, it will be extremely difficult.) Does the desired 
response lie within the limits set by the culture of the target 
audience? Is it inhibited by surveillance? 
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1 E SEES 


esirable campaigns, what is there . 


to lose (a) in future credibility, (b) in risk to our friends, and (c) 
in terms of giving the enemy an opening? These are the crucial 
i negative questions. Credibility is a valuable asset in any propa- 
® ganda operation and one that is to be bartered away only when 
there are extremely convincing reasons for thinking that the 
pay-off will be big. Concretely, the operator must be sure that - 


the advantage to be gained by fooling the enemy will overbalance 


the loss involved in depriving the audience of grounds for trusting 
anda in the future. Similarly, if a campaign makes it 


$ i l our propag 
necessary for agents, friends, or potential friends in the target 4 
| population 20 reveal themselves, or exposes them to the risk of : 
| retaliatory action by the enemy (imprisonment, confiscation of : 
property, execution), then the planner must think a second or : i 
third time about whether it is worth undertaking. The presump- | : 


tion, of course, is always against such a campaign, although here, 


as with credibility, we must not think, as some current writing on . 
F Pid 


psywar urges us to do, in terms of absolute prohibitions: never 

misrepresent the truth; never expose 4 friend to retaliatory action. 

The most we can say is this: Calculate carefully the probable | e 

costs and the probable gains and be mighty sure the latter are * 

big enough to justify the former, if they are, 80 ahead and do it. 

This applies equally to the supposed rule of never giving the enemy 

an opening for his counte rpropaganda. If by the time his counter- 

propaganda can be got under way this country can pick up the blue a 

chips, the psywar operator needn't worry about the counterpropaganda. 

. The selection of a campaign is. rarely 30 systematic as the pre- 
ceding questions perhaps make it appear. Yet the questions to ö 

which we have directed attention do have to be raised and answered 

if psywar planning is to make sense. The planner is informed 

that campaigns A through J enjoy the highest priority in the minds 

of the nation’s policy makers. Of these he knows that all except 

J will lend themselves to psywar treatment. At the same time he 

feels that he can maintain no more than four campaigns, Say one 

major and three minor ones, at this time. Somehow, therefore. . 

he must reduce his nine campaigns to four. He eliminates campaign 

I because the indicated target is not readily exposed to the kind of 

channels and facilities he has available. He then estimates the 

remaining campaigns in or 


der of the likelihood of their succeeding- 
Campaign H he eliminates beca 


use it would lose him the credibility 
of the target audience, which he expects to need in | 


In the case of possible and d 
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important campaigns. Finally he selects campaigns A, B, C, and 


D as the most promising among the survivors. 
The difficulty of this decision, as you will readily see, is that 
it must be based (a) on intelligence that is always less than a com- 
plete picture of the audience, (b) on a body of communication theory 
that is far from complete, and (c) on a balancing of elements that 
are not always strictly comparable. The last is especially bother - 
some. The planner must decide whether the fact that he has better 
channels and facilities for campaign X does or does not overbalanceé 
the fact that the target audience for campaign ¥ is likely to be 
more receptive. He must decide whether the somewhat greater 
ultimate importance of campaign M ove rbalances the cons:derably 
greater likelihood of success in campaign N. He must decide 
whether success in campaign R is worth losing the trust of the 
to which he might later want to direct campaigns 


el 


ee ted . . te: 2u 


are 


. 


target audience, 
S and T. : 

It is here that the experience and art of the planner tend to 
come to the fore. When the decision is close he will have to make 
the same kind of leadership decision that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
faced on June 4, 1944, when he sat alone on the coast of England 
with an invasion army ready and a weather forecast that was un- | 
propitious for a seaborne invasion, and had to decide whether to 

postpone D-Day for a month or risk possible dis as te r. 


DECIDING ON THE PURPOSE 
The process oi planning psywar is a matter of a progressive 
sharpening of a plan in terms of given goals and objectives. High- 
priority national policies tend to have very broad objectives. such 
as the military defeat of country A or the counte racting of Com- 
munist influence the world over. Within such a policy, existing 
military plans may call for the capture of island B, for example, 
so that a highly desirable pSYWa r campaign might be aimed at 
reducing the will to resist of enemy soldiers on island B. Within 
that campaign, addressed to a subordinate objective, there may 
well arise a number of objectives subordinate to the subordinate 
objective. Cne such objective mi gat be the privatization of enemy 
soldiers. The psywar operator might try, that is to say, to turn 
their thoughts to their Own hardships and problems, by way of © 
softening them up for attack oF invitations to surrender. Or he 
mischt try to encourage subvers on, and to that end he might try 
to turn the soldiers against their immedia: officers. Late in 
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the game, but only late in the game, he would presumably invite on 
them to surrender. Further sharpening occurs as messages 
bearing upon these objectives are tailored to particular targets : 
within the target. Let us suppose that once the invasion is under i 
way a large group of the enemy is isolated in a strong defensive ; 
position. They can't hope to fight out of it, but they can hold up F . 
the US advance a long time and cause many casualties. The . : 
| momentary goal of psywar planning must be to secure the sub- 
9 og mission of these men, with, of course, minimum losses for 8 
this country. But let us suppose further that discipline in the | 
surrounded enemy unit is strict and group morale high. There is 
reason to think that only the commander has the power to surrender 
his garrison; at least for the present, then, it will be useless to 
appeal to the men individually. The message, therefore, must 
be addressed to the commander, although if this is not successful = 
the psywar operator may have to try to bring about subversion | á 
among the men. He assigns a loudspeaker—perhaps a “talking 3 
tank"—to speak to the isolated enemy unit. And as he prepares à 
| the series of messages for the talking tank, he has in hand a prob- va 
D lem that has assumed very sharp outlines indeed. For the objec- 
tive of the messages he is preparing is now to stimulate target C 
within the target (the enemy commander) to make response D 
(surrender of such and such men) for enemy unit E on island Bat yo 


a 22 
2: 
~ 


' s$ specific time T. 
® When we speak of purposé in psywar, therefore, we usually 
mean the specific objective, that is, the actual response we want ai : 
from the particular individuals who are to receive a given message y 
or related series of messages. The message, be it noted, cannot a 
be constructed without a clear definition of purpose, and purpose, 
on this level, is dictated in large part by the peculiarities, situational , 
and/or cultural and/or psychological, of the particular target. | 
And there is further sharpening as regards the medium or media, 
that will carry the message to the target. Thus, operational 
planning for psywar is a fourfold operation, in which none of the 
four elements—purpose, target, media, message — is completely 
master. It may be helpful to look at some of the inter relations 
of these elements. Let us, for example, consider the matter from ae 
the standpoint of purpose. ä „ oy 
To begin with, purpose is restricted by certain Umits set by 
the response that may be expected of the target. It would be futile 
to expect a grass-roots revolution from a people whose culture 
has taught them only submissiveness, and whose power elite 
ruthlessly eliminates every potential counterelite as soon as it 
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appears. Or the response may be a possible one, but the time 
may not yet have come for it. Surrender responses can hardly 
be expected from, for example, 4 victorious army, even if it is 
known its individual members are capable of surrendering when 
the going is tough. For the moment, all the psywar operator can 
do is plant the seeds of surrender, in anticipation of the day when 
his country snall have turned the tables on them militarily. 

Similarly, purpose is limited by what may be said to a given 
target in a given message OF series of messages. This limitation 
may be physical and have to do with length (for example, an air- 
borne loudspeaker can hope to get across a sentence but not a 
paragraph or, for that matter, even a very long sentence), of it 
may be a lumitation on subject matter imposed by policy makers 
topside. For instance, during World War Il the policy restrictions 
on what might be said about the Japanese Emperor made it impos- 
sible to implement any purpose that had to do with destroying the 
Japanese people's faith in their highest leadership. Or the limita- 
tior may have to do with the ability of the target to receive a 
given kind of message; for example, a primitive peopie could 
hardly be expected to respond to complicated ideological conver- 
sion propaganda. | , 

Purpose is also limited by the media available for reaching a 
projected target with a given message. tor example, during the 
last war the inhabitants of certain concentration camps and forced 
labor groups would often have been ideal targets. for psywar with 
a revolutionary purpose. But often also there was no way to reach 
those prisoners by mass communications. . 

Similar intereffects may be observed in connection with che 
other elements as well. Thus, choice of target is obviously | 

plain = ae 


governed by purpose. If the purpose is to foment dissatisfaction 


with leadership, the psywat message is aimed at those followers 
who are most likely to be receptive to such material and most 
likely to respond in the desired way; or to the leaders, with the 
intention of encouraging them to act in a way that will dissatisiy 
their followers. Choice oi target is likewise governed by the 
availability of media to reach a given target: the moment may be 
ripe, according to psywar intelligence, te hit an enemy unit on 
such and such a hilltop, but if the psywar operator cannot, for 
whatever reason, get at it with his leaflets and loudspeakers, 

and leaflets and loudspeakers are all he has, then he must pass 
in favor of some other one for which the moment 
Choice of target is restricted also by the possibility 
en target, which is 2 


this target up 
is less ripe.’ 
of constructing 4 suitable message to a giv 
— — 
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matter of its literacy level, customs, symbolism, and frame of 


attention. ; 
Each message, in the same way, is put together with a constant — 


eye to the fact that it is an arm of purpose. One of the commonest 
failings of inexperienced psywar practitioners is to permit them- 
selves to be drawn away from their main purpose, into arguments 
with the opposition’s psywar. Thus, early in World War Il some 
Allied broadcasters boas ted gleeſully that they had made Goebbels 
“furious,” although if pressed they would have had to admit that 
their real purpose was not with Goebbels at all and that, as far. 
as real accomplishment was concerned, most of their cleverness. 
had been wasted. But if the message is constructed to fit the 
purpose, it is also tailored to fit the target. It must gain their 
attention, must be express ed in symbols they understand, and 
take advantage of their predispositions. And, finally, it must fit 
d. Radio imposes restrictions on 
a message different from the restricuons imposed by print. A 
poster or a magazine can carry some messages that would be 
out of the question in a loudspeaker broadcast. Leaflets ordinarily 
cannot carry up- to- the - moment news, but radio can. i Ps 
And as the availability of media influences purpose, target 
and message, so do purpose, target, and message influence choice 
of media. For example, the decision to use medium A rather 
than B or C should reflect a judgment that A is better adapted to 
the purpose in hand than Bor C. If, for example, the purpose is 
to persuade a surrounded enemy unit to surrender, loudspeakers | Da . z 


or leafiets or both will ordinarily be used, not books, magazines, 


or motion pictures. And there are, of course, medium choices : 
much more subtle than that, 45, for instance, the choices between | 


the explanatory power of a picture or a diagram, the analytical 


power of straight printed prose, or the emotional and suggestive | . 
t these can give each other 


power of speech, and the reinforcemen 
ious combinations. Media are chosen, furthermore, 


when used in vari 
fullest and most economical coverage 


with a view to getting the 
of the immediate target. An illiterate populace calls for pictures 


and the spoken media, not print. A submissive populace must be 

reached, in the main, through channels that lead first of all to an | : 
elite. A given group of leaders like any other audience will have > 
a frame of attention that some media will be more likely than g 
others to penetrate. The problem is to find the right channel or 

right combination of channels. Finally, media are chosen 30 à8 8 
most effectively to carry the desired message. As the nature _ 4 
and requirements of the medium affect the way the message is 


the medium or media tu be use 
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matter of its literacy level, customs, symbolism, and frame of 
attention. E 
Each message,in the same way, is put together with a constant 
eye to the fact that it is an arm of purpose. One of the commonest 
failings of inexperienced psywar practitioners is to permit them- 
_ selves to be drawn away from their main purpose, into arguments 
with the opposition’s psywar. Thus, early in World War Il some 
Allied broadcasters boasted gleefully that they had made Goebbels 
“furious,” although if pressed they would have had to admit that 
their real purpose was not with Goebbels at all and that, as far 
as real accomplishment was concerned, most of their cleverness 
had been wasted. But if the message is constructed to fit the 
purpose, it is also tailored to fit the target. It must gain their 
attention, must be expressed in symbols they understand, and 
take advantage of their predispositions. And, finally, it must fit 
the medium or media tu be used. Radio imposes restrictions on 
a message different from the restriciions imposed by print. A 
poster or a magazine can Carry some messages that would be 
out of the question in a loudspeaker broadcast. Leaflets ordinarily 
cannot carry up-to-the-moment news, but radio can. 7 
And as the availability of media influences purpose, target, 

and message, so do purpose, target, and message influence choice 
of media. For example, the decision to use medium A rather 
than B or C should reflect a judgment that A is better adapted to 
the purpose in hand than B or C. if, for example, the purpose is 
to persuade a surrounded enemy unit to surrender, loudspeakers ` 
or leafiets or both will ordinarily be used, not books, magazines, 
or motion pictu res. And there are, of course, medium choices ‘ 
much more subtle than that, as, for instance, the choices between: 

the explanatory power of a picture or a diagram, the analytical | 

power of straight printed prose, or the emotional and suggestive Š 
power of speech, and the reinforcement these can give each other | 
when used in various combinations. Media are chosen, furthermore, 

with a view to getting the fullest and most economical coverage - 
of the immediate target. An illiterate populace calls for pictures : 
and the spoken media, not print. A submissive populace must be. 

reached, in the main, through channels that lead first of all to an : 
elite. A given group of leaders like any other audience will have | 

a frame of attention that some media will be more likely than 

others to penetrate. The problem is to find the right channel or 

right combination of channels. Finally, media are chosen 30 as 6 ‘ 
most effectively to carry the desired message. As the nature | 
and requirements of the medium affect the way the message is 
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constructed, so the intended nature of the message affects the 
choice of medium. If the message is to be long, it can't be put 
on a leaflet or spoken over a loudspeaker. Jf it attempts to 
explicate a tactical situation, it will probably require a map and 
therefore have to be in print. The more timely and urgent the 
message, the more likely it is to be communicated by radio or 
speaker. >. 

The interrelations the operator has to consider have merely 
been suggested in the preceding paragraphs. The points to grasp 
about them are that they are highly complex and yet derived from 
a single basic idea: the psywar planner must drive a four -horse 
team, every horse of which musi pull its weight. In psywar it 
cannot be supposed that a message will necessarily be effective 
with target A because it has worked on target B, or effective via 
medium C because it has been communicated effectively via 
medium D. Target E, though ready te explode, is not the right 
target, for the moment anyhow, unless channel F is available for 
igniting the explosion. Message G would go best by ground loud- 
speaker but must be printed because no skilled loudspeaker team 
is available. Purpose H, though laudable, may be inappropriate, 
untimely, and even dangerous when viewed in the light of target, 
message, and media possibilities. g 
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CHOOSING THE TARGET 


Purpose, then, derives from objective and objective from 
policy, but it should also be thought of as inseparable from target. 
The question that snould always be in the back of our minds when 
making decisions about both purpose and target is this: What 
process of attitude formation or action within the target society 
would have to occur in order for us to accomplish the desired 
objective? This is the crux of the whole process of planning 
psywar. From his available intelligence, from his basic knowledge 
of the political and social structure of the target state, the planner 
must construct the best possible working model of how decisions 
are made and how change takes place within the given society. II. 
for example, his objective is to briag about surrenders by enemy 
troops (as in the previous example), he must decide whether dis- 
cipline in the enemy army is so tight, and the particular unit of 
the enemy army so cohesive, that surrender can be accomplished 
only by the opposing commander. If the target is a whole society, 
and thus made up primarily of civilians, the psywar officer must 
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decide what segment or group of the populace has it in its power 
to make the desired change, or cause it to be made. Ina totali- 
tarian state, for instance, the chances are that only the top elite 
can do either: a dictator can formulate policy, even on life-and- 
death matters like peace and war, even if he has only a small 

part of the population really behind him. In Hitler's Germany, 
according to the estimate of H. V. Dicks,? which is given in detail 
later in this section, a bare 10 percent of the population were real 
Nazis, and only about 35 percent we re even so much as actively 
sympathe tic with the Nazi cause. The same percentage figure, 

or even a smaller one, turns up repeatedly in analyses of Soviet 
satellite ‘states (Gromyko once boasted to a US diplomat that only 

6 percent of the population of Romania were supporters of the 
people's democracy, and that that was enough in the twofold 

sense that the Soviet Union neither needed nor desired more ex- 
tensive popular support). The reason is, of course, that in a 
totalitarian state it is almost impossible for a counterelite to 
come into being, and much more nearly impossible for one to 

come into power. Where the target is a genuine police state. 

the psywar operator must face clearly the question whether any- 
thing at all can be accomplished by psywar addressed to the general 
population, or even to potential counterelites. He must, that is 

to say, arrive ata hard-headed calculation as to what groups 

are in position to receive psywar messages and to do something 
about it. Where, in the given state, does the power of change lie— 
not necessarily right now but at least within the foreseeable future? 
What are the groups whose interests most noticeably diverge from 
the interests of the party in power? Within leadership itself, what are 
the interests and divergences that are most likely to lead to change 
in the desired direction? Where, within the groups that have some 
power of response and action, can the rewards of a.desired change 
be convincingly presented? There will be found the targets. 

Targets may be enemies, friends, or neutrals, according to 
what kind of psywar is being planned. The purpose may be to make 
the target population better friends or weaker enemies, or to direct 
their action in a way advantageous to us. aa 38 
Targets may be the entire populations of countries; more often’ 

they are groups within those populations. In selecting targets within 
targets, the psywar planner deals with societies that are capable of 
being “broken down” in several ways. Any society will have its 
formal and institutional groups, some of which have been mentioned 
in an earlier section. These are the power groups (for example, 
the political elite, military officers), the economic-interest groups 
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(for example, farmers, air force), and the common- value groups 
(for example, religious groups), many of which are institutionalized 
into churches, unions, associations, etc. This is the breakdown 
most often used in psywar, whose operators have long since learned 
the value of the most detailed breakdown that can be had. For 
some purposes, to be sure, it is sufficient to distinguish the elite | 
from the mass, or the farmers from the city people. But psywar „ x 
has some missions that begin to be feasible only when we have ; ; = 
separated out minority religious and ethnic groups and divided up : 
the population in terms of its skills and responsibilities. Ina 
modern war, specialiy skilled groups such as engineers and tech- 
nicians may, as we have noted above, prove highly rewarding tar- 
gets. In Korea, for example, the invading Communists paid special 
attention to, among others, communications workers, social science 
teachers, and physicians. . 
Another important kind of grouping, as we indicated in Chap. 4, 
is into classificatory and functional groups (for example, farmers 
as a classification, the National Grange as a functional grouping). 
The psywar operator must think of his target population as 
: also organized into a complex system of interpersonal relations. 
Ainong these the reiation of opinion leaders to the rest of the 
population is especially important. When a communications 
specialist studies a community he always asks, “What are the 
authority points? “ by which he means Where do the people go for 
leadership in making up their minds on key issues? What news- 
papers do they trust? More irnportant, what individuals do they 
seek opinions from? In consolidation psywar especially it is ö 
important to identify these Opinion leaders; theoretically the 4 
primary target of such an ope ration might well be a single indi- 
vidual, who, once he was convinced or persuaded, would bring 
the rest of the target over as a matter of course. 
The most obvious of the various breakdowns of target 
audiences that psywar can use is that into local communities, 
or, in military psywar, into units. Psywar may address a mes- 
sage to a single city that is in the path of an advancing army or a 
bombing run, or to a single military unit that is defending a desired 
objective. The population of a local community, of course, has a 
common interest stemming from the mere fact of living in the _ 
same spet; if one of them is bombed the chances are ali of them 
will be bombed; if the local high school it totalitarianized, it means 
° impoverishment of an educational institution to which all of them 
send their youngsters. A local community can, of course, be 
broken down into the formal and informal groupings mentioned 
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above. It has its power groups, its interest groups, its value 
groups, and its functional groups. It has its opinion leaders. l 
Any given individual in the community may belong to any number i 
of these groups. Perhaps he belongs to an economic-interest 

group, to a value group, and to two functional groups, whereas his 

next-door neighbor's memberships fall into an entirely different . 


— 


pattern. He will have certain persons with whom he usually talks os 
over political problems, and there are identifiable persons or ma 
institutions on whom he relies for guidance in making up his pA 


mind. For example, one receiver of pəywar might be an individual = 
who belongs to no identifiable elite, is a member of the unskilled ae 
laborers group, is a staunch Roman Catholic, confines his talking a 
about politics to his place of work and the neighborhood tavern, a E 
and depends chiefly on his parish priest and his union newspaper 


to guide his political decisions. 7 
The fact that communities are so organized is highly important. 4 

to the psywar operator, since it means that several channels lead 3 

to every individual in the target audience. The hypothetical man a 

we have been talking about may be reached first of all through 

general propaganda direcied to the community, then through propa- | + 

ganda directed to the special attenticn of the laboring group, then if = 


through his church group, then through the religious leaders and 
labor leaders, and perhaps through vet cther channels that we have 
not mentioned. This means, among other things, that propaganda 
messages sent through these various channels must be planned 

in recognition of the fact that two messages intended for different 
groups may well reach the same individual, who if he hears very 
different things from the same source will quickly learn to dis- 
trust it. It also means that there are endless possibilities of 
reinforcing psywar effect by repeating and timing messages through 
different media to different though related targets. It means, finally, 
that a skillful psywar operator can supplement his generalized 
mass propaganda with specific propaganda addressed to key groups 
and opinion leaders and thus achieve an effect far beyond that to 

be expected from a shotgun approach. 

In tactical psywar the choice of target may be somewhat simpler 
than the above example suggests. Military targets, as noted above, 
are often defined by sheer geographical location. The desired . 
response may be simple and common to all members of the target, 
as is the case in surrender-mission psywar. There- may, that is 
to say. be no need to take into account groupings and relations | es 
within the miiitary unit. But even in tactical psywar to a single | 
unit, such breakdowns as will permitdirecting messages that will 
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exploit tensions and jealousies between officers and men, or be- 
tween groups which feel themselves unequally treated, o> between 
2 groups with different ethnic or religious or regional backgrounds 
often prove useful. l 


Wise selection of a target for a particular message, then, is Ep 
always a matter of the operator's coming to an understanding with — 
himself as to what grouping within the audience can and should be on 
reached with it. This group’s members will have certain common ; 
characteristics, and it is in terms of these that the psywar addressed 
to it will appeal, and seem important, to all of them. And it will 
have been selected, in part, because of their common ability to F 
respond, if the psywar is successful, in the way designated by the | 
purpose. Hence in order to be as sure as possible that the psywar 
will succeed, the psywar operator will try, at the planning stage, 
to delineate his target clearly and fully. 


Careful delineation of the target is more necessary in psywar 
than in, say, domestic propaganda, because of the target’s very ~ 
remoteness. Totake the other extreme, in face-to-face communicR- $ 
tion the operator can watch every reaction of the target and con- 2 
stantly readjust his aim to it. In communication mediated through . 
newspapers, magazines, or radio in the operator’s own country, 
the sender has numerous opportunities to establish actual contact . . 
with his audience, and has, at least in the United States, Britain, j 
and a few other countries, a highly developed system of audience - 
research. The latter's function is precisely that of spanning the 
gap between the sender and his listeners or readers (which, 4 
we repeat, is much narrower than that which confronts the psycho- 
logical warrior); it tells the editor or program director who are 
in his audience, what they select from the material he gives them, 
and what they think of what they select. In psywar, however, such 
machinery or indeed anything remotely like it is seldom available. 
The communication is to a foreign culture, to which the communi- 
cator is, in many cases, denied access of any kind, and with which 
he is likely io be less than fully familiar. If the target is an 
enemy country, every effort is made by its government to keep 
the psywar communication from reaching the intended recipients 
to begin with and, in any case, to conceal or even misrepresent 
the reactions of those who do receive it. 


Thus every slightest bit of information - bout the target is 
precious to the psywar operator, which 1s why both knowledge 
_of the target culture and adequate day-by-day intelligence from 
within the target are indispensable to a sound psywar operation. 
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target, constructing a message, 


In the course of choosing his 
the psywar planner will there- 


and selecting media to carry it, 
fore make every effort to piece together a “profile” of his target, ~oo 
or what Linebarger? calls a picture of the “propaganda man.“ 
Here are some questions the profile must answer: What kind of * 
person is the psywar message going to? Who is the man at the ; 
other end of the circuit? What does he want out of the message ae 

he listens to? What are his reasons for listening? What are his È 

attitudes on the topic under discussion? What does he believe in? Ei 
Whom or what does he trust? What in general are his motivations 1 
for doing what he does? In what ways do his needs and wishes T y 
diverge from the pattern his government has set for him? What 
symbols are emotionally meaningful and moving to him? What 
are his group relations? What roles has he learned to play? What 
is he capable of by way of response? Can he be expected to take 
action against his leaders or even to develop negative attitudes 
toward them? (It was the general consensus of informed persons 
in World War Ii that the German people could not be expected to 
develop negative attitudes toward Hitler, or the Japanese against 
Hirohito.) What response, then, can he be expected to make (for 
example, suspicion, malingering, complaint, defection, surrender) 
that will be to the advantage of the communicator? Information 
like this is, of course, the result of continuous gathering and a 

The psywar operator wiil therefore 

d make every effort to 

e strengths and 

d means of ex- 


s 
s 


interpreting of intelligence. 
cumb the intelligence availabie to him an 
fill out his picture of his audience, to assess th 
weaknesses of his targets, and to discover ways an 
ploiting them. | A 
Here, for example, is a section of the standing directive for 
psywar against members of the German armed forces, prepared 
in June 1944 by Richard H. S. Crossman,‘ then deputy chief of 
the psywar division of SHAEF. Crossman, of course, had had 
the assistance and advice of General Robert McClure and other 
key men in Allied psywar. The document is of great interest to 
us at this point not only because it is an excellent example of 
sound psywar staff work, but also because it is essentially a 
delineation of the propaganda or target man. The directive reads: 
ing generalizations 


Note: Except where specifically stated, the follow 
A distinc- pay 


. apply to the German Army, not to the Air Force or Navy. (Note: 
tion is made between the targets within the target.) , Š 


12. Strong points 
(ly) The Habit of Discipline. The habit (Note: “Habit” as 


ciearly a cultural and not situational peculiarity of target.) 
of uncritical obedience to authority, rather than any ruth- 
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lens enforcement of discipline from above, remains the 

strongest factor in German morale today. This factor may 

not decrease sharply until the German Army as a whole is 
broken on the battlefield (Note: Prediction of future tar- 
get reaction), since the retreals and defensive battles to 
which the Wehrmacht is now committed automatically place 
greater reliance on higher authority than offensive cam- 
paigns of the 1940 type. | 

(L) Comrodeship. The ideal of comradeship has been keenly 
cultivated in the German Army, particularly since 1933- 
The German NCO forms a transitional stage between 
soldier atatus and officer status, è fact which strengthens 
this sense of comradeship, It has furthermore been im- 
mensely deepened by the Russian campaign. (Note: Data ` 
evidently obtained from current intelligence, not previous 
knowledge af culture.) i 

(IIL) Professional Pride. The average German's conviction that 
the best life is the soldier's life, plus the social fact that 
the highest calling in Germany is the soldier’s calling, 
constitutes a great source of strength. (Note: A further 
cultural datum.) 

Added to thir (Note: Further drafts os current intel- 
ligence) the German soldier, and often the non-German 
soldier serving in the “shrmacht, in convinced: 

(a) that be is privileged to be serving in the finest army 
in the world, permeated with a coda of soldierly honor 

. which rules him and his officers alike; 5 f 

(b) that the Rehrmacht is tho embodiment of the highe 

physical and spiritual attainments of German culture; 

(c) that the Fehemachi in therefore the nonpolitical 
guardian of the future of the German race; 

(d) that, as a fighting machine, German quality“ can 
probably succeed in throwing back both Anglo- 
American and Russian “quantity.” (Note: Emphasis 
on axioms characteristic of mentality at which psywar 
messoges must be directed are emphasized.) 

(IY) Material Interests. The German Army represents, for the 
reasons stated in subparagr. (II) above, an honored 

career with considerable material benefits. (Note: More 

current inteiligence.) (Pay allowances and especially | 

food are good compared with civilian standards in 

Germany.) Thousands of officers (especially those of 

junice and field rank) and tens of thousands of NCO's 

(particularly in specialist trades) have signed on not 

simply for the duration, but for periods varying from 

7-14 years, or longer, and are fighting not only to pre- 

serve the German Army as a war machine, but as a means. 

of livelihood. 

(V) The Bolshevik Bogey. The guilty fear of Russian ven- 
geance, linked with the Teuton dislike of the Slav and 
general fear of Bolshevism, has convinced the average 
German soldier that ‘anything is better than the defeat 
in the East. (Note: Emphasis on guilt feelings, as 
mechanism relevant to psywor's task, and on o high- | 
priority need of target audience.) l 

German propaganda has deliberstely enlarged and 
intensified this fear, in the following waya: 

(a) It has largely succseded in persuading the soldier 
that the Anglo- Americans are so dominated by the 
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Bolshevik Colossus that they would be powerless 
to save Germany, (Note: Current intelligence 
again, with further clarificetion of propaganda man’s 
attitudes.) . b 

It has filled the gap created by the absence of apa- 
cific United Nations policy on Germany with atrocity 
stories of forced labor in Russia, castrat!on, deporta- 
tion, etc, 


(VD The Rewards of Victory in the Test. Learning from Mr. 
Churchill in 1940, the High Command has deliberately 
capitalized the threat of invasiion from the West. It has: 
(a) argued that, if the Anglo-American threat can be 


(VI) Summary 
(a) Taxen by and large, 


frustrated or confined, the German Armies can be 
switched to the East. This argument haa been used 
to justify the retreats in the East. 

argued that a defensive victory in the West will form 
the basis for the speedy ecnclusion of a “compromise 
peace” either with the West ur with the East, which 
would 'In fact be a German victory. (Note; Sketching 
in of domestic propagania context into whick mes- 
zue es will be sent and further delineation of profile 
are sketched ia.) l 
exploited the bombing of Germany to persuade the 
soldier that his only hope of regaining what he has 
lost lies in a German victory in the West. 

succeeded in convincing the German soldier that for 
these reasons one last tremendous effort must and 
can be made. 


it must be accepted that the Ger- 
man High Command has rendered the Army largely 
immune to the two Paychological Warfare campaigna 
which proved effective in 1918, i.e., Bolshevist . 
propaganda, loading to soldiers’ and workers coun- 
cils; and democratic propaganda, leading to a revolt 
of the civilian under arms against the professional 
soldier. (Note: Emphasis is oa ustitudes sure to be 
highly resistant to change.) 

We should assume that the German Army in the 
West will, like von Arnim's Army in Tunisia, fight 
on as a whole until it collapses as a whole. (Note: 
Emphasis is on difference im attitude between the 
elite and the rank and file.) Indeed defeatiam is 
more widespread at the top than at the bottom. 

The High Command has succeeded in actually rais» 
ing fighting morale during the winter. (Note: More 
current intelligence.) 

For the reason outlined in subparagr. (1) above, no 
propaganda directed at the frontline German soldier 
ia likely to be effective unless it sounds and looks 
More positive and authoritative than his own Army 
Order forbidding bim to listen to it. (Note: Recog- 
aition that special effort is meeded to overcome 
strongly held attitude bucked up by group sanctions 
ond leadership.) 

For the reasons outlined in aubparagrs. (I)) and 
(III) above, there ia little prospect of dividing the 
German Army internally -I. S., setting men against 
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„ officers. (Note: Emphasis on attitudes likely to 
5 resist change altogether.) Furthermore, no propa- 
a i ganda aiming at inducing the surrender of German | 
8 ö i troops is likely to succeed unless it meets the 
0 : an fundamental objection that by surrender the indi- 


vidual is letting down hia comrades. 
13. Vesk Points 
- (1) The Shaken Myth of invincibility. Tho losg series ol 
a defeats suffered by the Wehrmacht in the Mediterranean 
and in Rusala have shaken—but by no means shattered — 
the German soldier's faith in the mystic invincibility of 
German arma which carried his fighting morale up to @ 
high tide of fanaticiam in June 1940. (Note: Emphasis 
here, and in following sections, is on anxieties of sare 
get audience.) Within thia general uneasiness are othe | 
, specific doubts: 
: ag (a) Doubt about the Fihrer, Allied propaganda that dis- 
asters such as Stalingrad, Tuniaja, the Ukraine 
E battle, and the Crimoa were largely duu to the prea- 
` ' ; tige policy of hanging on too long to too much, has 
l l gone home. Meny German soldiers today feol that 
military operations are being dictated by political 
and often party considerations. The pormeatics of 
the OKW, and of the General Staff with party generals 
oe l (notably the C. of 8. Zeitzior) is largely blamed for 
s this. (Note: Use of scapegoat mechanism.) 
Note; At present, the average soldier, despite an awareness that he 
. bas made serious mistakes, is not inclined to blame Hitler, as the generala 
and other informed persons already do. [Note: Implied werning thet prepa- 
gansa ottacking Hitler is unlikely to be effective.) Hitler is still his lucky 
-. talisman. Goering is also to some extent shielded. Of the German leaders, 
f Himmler, Goebbels, and Ley are the most unpopular. Generally speaking, 
The System“ or the "Party bosses® are the commonest scape gol. 
(b) Doubts about Equipment. Garman Army equipmest is 
: good and the German soldier knows it. But his battle 
sS experience since 1941 has gvon him painful prcol 
l i that, in some respects at least, Allied equipment is 
not only more plentiful, but better. (Allied MT in 
Ean Africa, Russian PAK, Russian medium tanks in the 
— | East and Allied fighter planes on ell fronts are 
examples.) (Note: Anxiety.) 
The present *Sunderwaffe* vogue is in part a 
wishful-thiaking reaction to this. ; . 
(c) Doubts about the News. Despite intense efforts by 
the Higi Command, it has not succeeded in making 
the German soldier accept unquestioningly its inter 
pretation of avents. Most German soldiers, when they 
get the opportunity, read or listen to Anglo-American 
propaganda and try to find a truth half-way detween 
* . their own communiques and ows. They assume that. 
k everything is propaganda?” and that they, as intelli- 
5 l gent people, can read between the lines. Without 
knowing it, they are of course steeped in Nazi proper 
ganda, They regerd as propaganda lies“ nuch facts 
an that Germany invaded Poland, or that England has. 
. ; some highly developed social services. They have 
the useful faculty of forgetting ary facts inconvea- 
ient to their superiors, and believing they were invented 
dy Anglo-American propaganda. Their outlouk ia formed, 
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however, not by the direct output of the Propaganda 
Ministry, but by the educational and propaganda actlvi- 
ties of the Wehrmacht. Neverthelens they are open to 
any propaganda which does not sound or read like l , : 
propaganda, and does not o’fend their sense of l 
exoldierly honor,” Unconsciously still, but actively, 
the German soldier craves for an excuse to stop the 
useless slaughter which leaves his honor as a German 
soldier unscathed, and puts the blame on someone or 
nome dh ing outside the Wehrmacht. (Note: Emphasis on 
search for rationalization and for a new scapegoat.) He 
needs, in brief: (1) facts which seem to him to be 
objective showing thet, despite the courage of the 
Wehrmacht, someone at-home has lost the war for Gere 
many; (II) a picture of the future which portrays death 
and destruction for "the betrayers of Germany“ and aure 
vival for the German people. 

Evidence for the above analysis is provided by the 
growing success of: (a) Free German Committee broad- 
casts from Moscow, headed ty General Sey dlitz, and 
(b) Radio Calais. Both these transmissions seem to 
assume an analysis of German fighting morale similar 
to that above. 

(d) Doubts about the l.uftwaffe. Moreover, the 4ir far 
beings with it a cause of frictior between the Air 
Force and the Army. German soldiers are veginning 
to tall like many British soldiers in 1940. Thia l 7 
friction, and the rexulting blame on “the authoritios® 
in areal if minor chink in German fighting morale. 

(Note: Emphasis on potential dissension among 
German armed forces as psywar vulnerability.) l 

All these factors are important, in that they pro- * 
vide the solaier with scapegoats for his decline in 
fortune, and when things go wrong the German's 
natural reaction is: "l have been betrayed.” 

(11) Mespower. This is perhaps the main operational worry 

: of the German soldier. He is disturbed by the enormous 

: loases in men and material which he knows the battles 

in Russia have cost the Wehrmacht, (Note: More 
onzieties.} This uneasiness is heightened by the Allied 
propaganda barrage on this theme, contrasted with the. 
silence of his own authorities, a silence all the more 
significant when it persists even under the new OKW 
policy of simulating complete frankness on cperational 
matters. This general manpower worry breaks down into 
other specific ones: 

(a) The worry that, because of manpower troubles, the 
ranks of the Wehrmacht are being increasingly filled 
with foreigners of some twenty nationalities, and 
that the quality of the army is therefore in danger 

P ; of pollution.“ 

; : (b) The worry that, with almost every one of its field 

divisions committed already to actual or potential 
vattle-fields, the German Army has no effective 
central reserve to sustain it. 

Both (a) and (b) above apply with pariicular | 
force to the target of this paper--the German forces 
in the Moni. (Note: Sharpening of target.) These 
troups have ie thoir own formations large numbers 
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of foreigners; and most of these divisions have had 
proof, by their own experience of being switched © 
from West to East and back, that no uncommitted 
central reserve exists. The great volums of German 
counterpropeganda on this point is further evidence 
of ita importance. 


(u A Bar Gone’ Brong. In building up the picture of the 


chivalrous Wehrmacht in deadly battle against Bolshee 
viam, the High Command inevitably raises in the Gorman 
gold ier 's mind the question why Germany ia fighting 
Britain and America, especially since Hitler denounced 
in Mein Kampf the fatal mistake of the Lwo-front war. 
The High Command seeks to answer thia question by 
denouncing Anglo-American impotence and arguing that 
the Jews of Wall Street and the City of London are in 
conspiracy with the Kremlin. But this argument does 
not quell a deep uneasiness. 

There is aleo a feeling in the German soldier's mind 
thet the defensive battles which he ls now forced to 
light are not the battlen fur which be waa trained, nor 
the battles foe which his equipment was designed. There 
is evidence that the OKW had ment trouble, during 1943, 
in converting officers and men to the technique of the 
defensive battle which their previous training had largely 
neglected. 

The fear of isolation, a feature of what the Germans 
used to ridicule as eMaginot-mindedness,® is likely to be 
at lis strongest among coastal formationa in the West. 
They an particularly liable to the anxiety lest they be 
sacrificed as human landmines.” (Note: Further 
sharpening of the target.) 


f l (vy) Lass of Honor. An increasing number of soldiers sre 


aware of, and uncomfortable about: 

(a) atrocities, especially in Russia. They naturally 
want to push the blame onto the 5S, or simply 
“those in authority.” ; 

(b) the hostility of the occupied territories, including 
Nordic countries like Norway. The German wants 
to be liked, and the German soldier ia puzzled why, 
despite the correctness of the Wehrmacht, he is so 
coldly received. He wants to have an explanation 
which blame s someone outside the Army for this 
failure of the Ne. Order.” (Note: More ‘emphasis 
on scapegoat mechanism.) 


(V) Hespect for Bestern Powers. The German has a sense of 


ORO-T-214 


inferiority to both Britain and America. (Note: More 


~ cultural data.) Many Nazis, for instance, regard National 


Socialism as the method of making Germany a ruling rato 
alike the British.” The German feelings for Britain are 
a confused mixture of envy, respect, and contempt for 

the old-fashioned. Their fceling for America is different, 
gince they do not feel toward it a racial unity like Britain 


or Germany, and sre suspicious of its “capitalist imperiale 


ism.” They profoundly respect its riches, production 
capacity and éamartness,® and regard it as the continent 
of unlimited possibilities. 

Intensive propaganda has failed to modify these trae 
ditional feelings. (Note: More current intelligence.) In 


particular, nearly all German soldiers are confident that 
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they will be treated well as prisoners of war and hope for 
(if they do not expect) an Angio-Americon occupation if 
the worst comes to the worst, Furthermore, they are 
fevorinhly anxious for Anglo-American appreciation of 
the chivalry” of the Wehrmacht, 
The Shadow of the Two-Front Bar, It is improbable that 
German fighting morale in the Weat will be seriously 
undermined before a successful Anglo-American landing, 
provided there ia no great German disaster la the East. 
But the mcment we can announce a docisive breakthrough 
will be a moment of profound paychological crisis, greater 
even than the ahock of Mussolini's collapse last year. 
Menn while, the advance of the Ruasian troops into 
Exrope must reduce the perauasiveness of the argument 
that Hitler is deliberately ylelding space in the East to 
ensure victory in the Weat. Cradually the German soldier 
begins to ask whether Hitler's strategy is not precisely 
what United Nationa strategy deairea, and whether the 
Second Front is not having its effects even before it starts. 
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The Allied psywar ofſicers were able also to make use of a 
penetrating analysis of German political attitudes, made on the 
bas is oi POW interviews and related sources by the British 
psychiatrist H. v. Dicks. This analysis dealt with German 
males of military age, but from it the Allied officers could make 
a fairly confident extrapolation to the older people and to the female 
population. Here is Dick«'s breakdown, as revised and developed 
by the authors of this volume: 


Hard-core Nazis (about 10 percent of the population of this 
age group) 
Idealistic zealots—the Rudolf Hesses and Alfred Rosenbergs 
of Me Party 
Party toughs—the gangster types such as J. us Streicher 
ane Robert Ley, devoted more to the excitement of 
gangster activities than to Party ideas 
Concealed ſanatics - the Heinrich Himmlers, who found 
in Nazi ideas and brutalities a release for their own 
private frustrations and fantasies 


Modified Nazis {about 25 percent) 

Pseudo doubters—who take the authoritarian pattern for 
granted, defend the regime as a whole, but condemn 
certain acts such as atrocities and anti-Semitism 

Idealists—the Baidur von Schirachs of Germany, who 
thought of Hitler as a glorious leader, and of Naziism as 
a glorious vision which mortal men had not quite been 
able to carry out 

Cynics—those who have profited by association with 
Naziism, and thus fee! they must sink or swim with it, 
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but are like ly to become renegades when they see the 


prospects are hopeless 


— —— . 


The Unpoliticals (about 40 percent) 
Rural people—including most of the rural population of 


Germany, who were concerned with their own land and 
living ä 
Village artisans — the old-world Ge rm an, sticking to his 
work, largely unconcerned with politics 
Minor officials —professional public servants, willing to | 
work for any regime, playing it safe with the Nazis : 
Professional soldiers —who shared the concern of the 


: minor officials for job and pension, and in many cases | 
N 


showed a far deeper loyalty to the Wehrmacht than to | 


the Nazi state | : 
. 


passive Anti-Nazis (about 15 percent) 
Dis illus ioned idealists - attrac ted at 
words and sentiments of the Nazis, 


. violence, broken pledges, and losses 
The middle-aged—who wanted peace and security more 


‘than anything else, and had turned hopefully to the Nazis 
after the difficulties of the Weimar Republic, but had 


found only unrest and war 
The very young~—whe had missed the excitement of the 


first Nazi years, and had found Hitler Youth monotonous 


rather than romantic l 
The opportunis ts - ho hac accepted Naziism out of career- 
making motives, then found themselves in danger of losing 


ail status, and acted thereafter out of self-interest and 
caste-loyalty 


Active Anti-Nazis (about 10 percent) 
Political Anti-Nazis — ranging from the National Conservatives 


to the Communists 
Religious Anti- azis —some Roman Catholics and Evangelicals 


Individuals —who for reason of family background, intellec- 
tual training, or foreign experience, could not accept 
the tenets or policies of the Nazis : 
e and other analyses, the Allied psywar 
d with some confidence at specific 
targets within the target (that is, the Reich). As the war drew to 


an ene, the picture of the German publics was constantly revised 
on the basis of changing intelligence and disillusionment, political 


first by the fine 
later repelled by the 


* 


On the basis of thes 
campaigns could be directe 
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d fear on the part of the people at home be- 
in the target sights of the psywar officers. 
y the characteristic of most modern 
for and inability to adjust to 
ec hetter and better tar- t 
tum of the decline | 7 


apathy, weariness, an 
gan to loom ever larger 
The Wehrmacht began to displa 
armies, that is, the lack of training 
defeat. Thus a decline in morale present 
gets for psywar, and in each group the momen 
could be accelerated by appropriate themes, themes to convince | K 
the modified Nazis that they were supporting a lost cause, themes if 
appealing to the unpoliticals“ wish for renewed security and order, y 
themes to convince the passive anti-Nazis that they had beer: be- 10 
trayed, to give the ac tive anti-Nazis hope and an outlet, to encourage 
in these ways the desired responses. 
A study of Communist pe rsonality types in Czechoslovakia, made 
in 1948 by an anthropologist, is another illustration of the kind of 
target analysis that the practitioner of psywar will find useful. It 
was estimated that the active Communist groups represented less 
than 10 percent of the total Czech and Slovak adult population. In 
gene ral the Communists had apparently joined the Party for reasons 
linked with their personal needs for security, status, and emotional 
satisfactions. Their unwillingness to merge themselves into the a 
population as a whole and to identify themselves with their fellow 
human beings was impressive. They wanted not merely approval 
but adulation. It appeared that most of them dis iked the so-called 
capitalist class, as represented to them by the Communists, only 
somewhat more than they did the Russians themselves. They were 
said to have had less self-confidence than most non-Communist 
Czechs and hence would find it easier to adjust to a Communist 
society in which they would have status than to a competitive one 
in which there would be little interest in them as individuals. 

Most of them got a good deal of satisfaction out of their 
identification with the Party and, through it, with Russia and 
Communists all over the world. They felt, as Communists, 4 

sense of importance, an identification with a numerically large 
group, a feeling of riding the waves of human destiny, and of having 
a body of answers as to what is wrong with the world. 

The Czech Communists inevitably became strongly hostile to 
the United States. Because the Communists could enjoy a feeling 
of well-being only so long a5 their hopes of Communist world 
domination were going smoothly, the constant frustration of these 
hopes brought about by US foreign policy, Marshall Plan, and 
military actions induced powerful resentment against the cause . i 
of these frustrations. This resentment was expressed in unceasing A 
exaggeration of American faults and belittling of Ame rican virtues. 
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The Communists identified themselves so completely with ` 


totalitarian aims that every hindrance to the “legitimate aspira- 
tions of progressive mankind” became for them a personal humilia- 


tion. 


Even within the 10 percent of 
munists, five distinct groups cou 

The “fanatics,” the ultra-loyal core. 

The “idealists,” who remained loyal despi 


that Communism would build a better world. 
bordinate Party policy 


A 
ee 


+. 
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the population who were Com- 
ld be identified. These were: 


* a 
DSS 


te misgivings, hoping 


„ Be be he Mk i. 


The “pan-Slavists,” who tended to su 
to pan-Slavic solidarity. 7 
= who had little interest in Communist ideology 
lass hostilities encouraged by Com- 
loyal because they believed Communism 


a 


* 


The “economists, 
and little patience with the c 
munist leadership, but were 
could raise the general living standard. 
to serve as propagandists | 


ve freer EEE E 


The “intellectuals,” who were willing 
because of the importance it gave them. 
Target delineation may. of course, be carried much farther 
than this. Given adequate intelligence, it would be perfectly pos- i 
sible to delineate the pertinent characteristics of Christians in : 
North Korea, or of a specific union of communications workers, ; 
or of the students at a given university. Let us conclude here with 
one caution: the intended target audience for any given psywar 
message is rarely coterminous with the actual audience for that 
message. Psywar channels are rarely so sharp and well defined i 
that they will cut off at the borders of the intended target. A radio = 
signal will not pick out the receivers owned by Christians in North- T : 
Korea. Leafiets cannot be made to fall only on the homes of trade 
unionists. A loudspeaker broadcasting to an isolated enemy unit 
will not be heard only by the commander of that unit; his men wil! 
hear it too. Indeed, only in person-to-person communication can 
one be fairly sure of the limits of his audience, and even then he 
cannot control the secondary audience. Thus the psywar planner 
needs to consider the extra audiences listening or looking over the 
shoulders of his intended audience. Will his message contradict 


what other messages have told this “extra” audience? Will it 
or risk? On the other 


1 4 
| i expose his intended audience to suspicion 
| hand, can he so design the message that the extra audience will 
i take advantage of the 


be a “bonus” audience; that is, can he 


curiosity oí the eavesdroppers to plant some useful facts and 


ideas? 
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SELECTING THE CHANNEL 


The layman tends to think of psywar in terms of short-wave 
radio, or of radio and leaflets. Actually, of course, any channel 
by which man communicates to man may be a medium for psywar. 
The number of media available to a psywar planning officer are 
likely to be limited as much by his ingenuity as by his facilities. 


Three Neglected Channels 


Three kinds of channels are especially likely to be neglected 
by the psywar operator who thinks of channels mostly as mass- 
media channels. One of these is the face-to-face channel. The 
Communists have developed to a very high point the technique 
of the mass meeting {for example, peace congresses) with vast 
preps rations, parades of distinguished men and women from many 
lands, and a dramatic backdrop of publicity. They have also used 
face-to-face methods extensively in their consolidation operations 
within their satellite states. By far the most numerous of all 
psywar employees of the Communist states is the agitator, who 
works individually as an evangelist for the cause, as an organizer, | 
and as a channel for information both to and from Party headquarters. 
In a state like North Korea before the current war hardly a person 
got through a day without going to at least one political meeting, 
which might have been in his place of business, his trade or 
professional association, his school, or his neighborhood. The 
variety of meetings was almost endless. There were lectures, 
readings, discussions of current events, confessionals, political 
dramas, and parades. The largest parade in the history of Seoul was 
one organized by the occupying Communists in September 1950 as 
a final attempt to boost morale in the face of the Inchon invasion. 
The parade was supposed to celebrate the fact that the invaders had 
been thrown back into the sea, although a few days later the US — 
Marines came in over the route of the parade. So far we have | 
been speaking about face-to-face psywar in Communist-controlled 
territory. When Communist psywar is operating in countries that 
are still free, here are sharp limits on the number of meetings 
and parades that can be held, so thet more emphasis goes on other 
face-to-face methods. Their covert agents, for example, over 
and above collecting information to send back from the place where 
they are stationed, plant rumors, make contact with dissident ele- 
ments in the target population, and he?p plan and support subver- 
sion. Whether, or on what scale, the United States is using covert 
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years hence. 


$ Another kind of psywar channel sometimes neglected is the use 
of events to communicate a message. We have already said that 
events have symbolic meaning beyond the immediate rame of 
reference, and it is apparent that military commanders and statesmen 
alike should think of the implications of their actions before they 
ireeze their plans. But the psywar planner has it within his power 
to plan and use events with this purpose in mind. For example, 
no one would maintain that the success of the German biitz re- 
quired, speaking in physical terms, the large-scale use of divebombers 
that accompanied it. Rather, they were intended to spread panic and 
disorganize resistance, and did serve admirably as a psywar weapon. 


In South Korea at the time when large portions of it were 
occupied by the invading Communists, the appearance of an 
American plane in the sky, even at the low ebb of UN fortunes, was 
regarded by the South Korean people as a message of hope and 
encouragement from us, urging them to continue resistance. So, 
1 similarly, a bombing raid, an artillery barrage, a shipment of food 

to a neutral country, or the appointment of a certain person toa 

position of importance may be used as part of a well-conceived 

campaign of psywar and may serve to reinforce the part of the 
mo campaign that moves through mass-media channels. 


r | : = agents abroad in this way, we shall probably not know untii many 
| 


_A third kind of psywar channel often used during World War 1 
was “gimmicks"—small articles that symbolize or carry with 
them a psywar message. For example, small bars of soap, tea 
bags, faise ration cards, counterfeit money, and other useful 

items were dropped over occupied Europe, usually with wrappers 
carrying a printed message. A iess formal version of the same 
technique was put into effect voluntarily and spontaneously by some 
of the Berlin airlift pilots, who often dropped small bags of candy 
where they would be picked up by German children. Gimmicks 
may either serve as a bait to get peopie to read or think about a 
psywar message or be a message themselves. They may arouse 
an emotional state or a series of memories that even the most 
skillful words could not be counted on to evoke. The actual 
effectiveness of gimmick operations is not well known as yet, and 
in the absence of good research evaluation the pSywaz planner will 
do well to pick his gimmicks carefully and think twice about where 
y they are to be used. They are expensive, relatively slow, and are 
capable of backfiring if poorly adapted to the target, as, Say, | 
luxury items of dress would do if dropped on a population whose 
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food supply was near exhaustion, But they offer a real challenge 
to the planner's imagination and ingenuity. 

The mass media, for psywar purposes, may usefully be broken 
down into three distinct groupings or categories: We may think of 
motion pictures, books, magazines, pamphlets, etc., as slow media, 
of radio and loudspeakers as fast media, and of leaflets, posters 
and newssheets, and newspapers and news operations as in the 
middle category, neither slow nor fast. News evidently requires 
the fastest media available to reach the target, if radio and loud- 
speaker are not available. newspapers OF leaflets are at least more 
satisfactory for the purpose than books or pamphlets. Sometimes, 
in other words, the character of the material to be communicated 
clearly dictates the category the operator must use. However, 
other considerations than speed enter into his choice. For example, 
is it possible to get news in a satisfactory form into the newspaper 
of a target country? If not, is it practicable to drop newspapers 
or news leaflets on the target population? What kind of defense 
has the target country against news broadcasts beamed in its 
direction? What special advantages does this or that medium 
offer as a carrier for this message? Studies by some investigators 
suggest, for example, that auditory media more easily arouse 
emotionally held attitudes, whereas printed media work better in 
the case of difficult material because the reader can set his own 
pace and repeat at will. This illustrates the kind of questions the 
psywsr planner must answer in choosing his medium. 

The following pages are given over toa few notes on defenses 
that may be erected against each of the media, the strength and 
weakness of sach as pSywar channels, and the chief uses of each 


in psywar. 


Fast Media 


Radio. (a) Defenses. The Communist countries have taken 
most ol the actions against psywar rauio (this country's and that 
of its Allies) that can be taken. They have confiscated radios. 
They have sealed radio receivers to the wave length of a Com- 
munist station or restrictea radio listening to loudspeakers. that E 
can be fed only from a central and controlled source. They have 
decreed punishment for listening to the enemy (that is, capitalist- 
imperialist) radio. And they have struck at the enemy signal it- 
self by jamming, that is, by inte rfering with it so that it becomes 
unintelligible. Russia is thought to have more than 100 trans- 
mitters used ior jamming. | N 
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(b) Strengths ana Weaknesses. Despite the fact that such ae- 
fenses can he set up against radio, it remains the quickest and 
moot dependable way to get messages into any target country 
where there are receivers. It can jump border controls and iron 
curtains. It does not require mediation between communicator ana 
receiver by any third party (for example, the man who drops leaf- 
lets trom a plane, the man who tacks up posters, the secondary 
communicator who reads a leaflet aloud to illiterates). It is the 
swiftest of all media. Because of its speed, and because of the 
entertainment it furnishes at low cost, it is vastly popular with 
a wide variety of audiences, and psywar by rad io can thus hope 
for access to many kinds of homes. As a matter of fact, one of 
radio's great Strengths as a psywar medium is that it combines 
wide coverage and great speed. On the cther hand, ana for the 
ame reason, it is not always an effective medium for reaching 
a select audience. It does not let the listener set his own pace, 
or stop to reread difficult material, or stop to think; it does not, 
therefore, lena itself to difficult or technical material, material 
that calls for reflection on the part of the recipient, or even 
material that depends upon accurate reception of names or sta- 
ustics. The human voice, to be sure, gives a personal quality 
to the messages broadcast and lends itself to persuasion. Even 
20, a good part of radio listening is unaoubtedly done at a rela- 
tively low levei of attention. That is why American commercials 
use the formula of shock and repetition as they ao. 


(c) Uses. Radio has seldom been used in tactical psywar 
because the target audiences do not, except, for example, in the 
siege of a fortress city, have receivers. Along with leaflets, 
however, it has been the chief channel for strategic psywar- 

It has been used to good effect in consolidation operations and, 

as the development of the VOA illustrates, it is one of the main 

channels for political psywar. In actual psywar practice it is 

ſor the most part a news and news commentary medium. In 

the Far East theater, more than half of psywar radio time has 

been devoted to news, the usual formula being just enough enter- 

tainment to bait the hook, a relatively small amount of persuasive 
‘material, and the remainder news and other information important 

to the target audience. Psywar radio is therefore mostly alk“ 

radio. The more rigorous the controls on radio listening in the 

target country, the more the broadcasts must be in short segments, 

often repeated, go that listeners who are able to use the radio for 

only a short time will still be able to get the essential message. 
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Loudspeakers. (a) Defenses. Defenses against loudspeakers 
are counternoise or attack at the source, that is, shooting down 
the airplane, blasting the tank, or otherwise putting the loud- mai 
speaker's carrier out of action. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. One strength of N 
operations is obviously that defense against them is difficult. 

They have, moreover, the advantage of speed and immediacy, and 
that of being able to select a specific target and talk to it, which 
cannot be done by radio. But this strength is, from another point 
of view, a weakness. The coverage of loudspeakers is usually 
restricted to a radius of somewhere between a half mile and a 
mile. Where speakers are used in tactical psywar, moreover, 
the teams cperating them must cope with al! the dangers, incon- 
veniences, and distractions that naturally arise in a combat zone, 
and the messages, besides being directed at men who have their 
hands full, can often hardly be heard over the noise of the battle- 
field. Loudspeakers, like radio, have the advantages that attach 
to communication via the human voice but even less than radio can 
count on accuracy of reception. 

(c) Uses. Loudspeakers are chiefly useful in tactical situa- 
tions where the target is specified and what is required is a timely 
message tailored to its peculiarities. An ¢xample of this would 
be psywar addressed to an isolated enemy unit in the hope of 

: persuading it to surrender without further casualties. Another 
example would be directions brcadcast to civilians from a “talking 
plane“ in the hope of keeping them out of the way of advancing 
troops. In consclidation operations speakers are usually mounted 
on trucks and have proved extremely useful. Loudspeaker mes- 
sages must be brief, simple, and often repeated. The greater the 

>d distractions against which they must compete, the more important 
| d this quality of the message. 


Mediumsspecd Media 


f : 

| 1 Leaflets. (a) Defenses. The chief defense against leaflets 

0 z dropped from an airplane or delivered by artillery is to establish 
D a penalty for picking them up and/or reading them. The defender 
l d may also attack the point of dissemination, that is, the airplane 
] o or the battery. 

611 (b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Leailets are usually small, 

i the size of a page in the average book, or even smaller. This 

| makes them relatively easy to conceal, and at the same time 

j enables distribution in great quantities (in Korea, upward of 106 
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million per month). The smak! size, „t course, restricts che 
amount of copy and supplementary maps, pictures, and diagram 
they can carry. Leaflets, unlike radio and speaker broadcasts, 
can be retained and reread, studied, passed about, eic. For 
example, a large number of Communist troops who surrendered 
in Korea were carrying surrender-pass leaflets, Since, however, 
leaflets must be designed, printed, packaged, and delivered, they 
are much slower than radio and consequently not an effective ; 
medium for news except un situations where the recipients have 
no alternative source. In combat psywar, for example, leaflets 
with brief news summaries are fairly common. In general, leaf- 
lets are less useful against targets in which there is a high inci- 
dence of illiteracy, unless the message can be embodied in 
readriy intelligible graphics. 

(c) Uses. Leaflets are used mainly in tactical and strategic 
operations. They lend themselves much better than radio to 
tactical psywar because receivers are scldom available to com- 
bat teoups, and in strategic psywar they offer the casiest means 
of communicating mess. ges to regions where radios are scarce. 
They are restri teg, however, to places where US airplanes can 
fly or US artillery can fire and therefore are normally unusable 
in political psywar. They are little used (except as handouts) in 
consolidation. Psywar operators in the past have employed them 
primarily for persuasive Messages aimed at submission, sub- 
version, privatization, or panic and capable of being expressed 
ina tew words plus a drawing, photograph, or map. 

Newspapers and Other News Operations. (4) Defenses. Cen- 
sorship and control are the commonest defenses against enemy 
news. For example, the Communist countries have their own 
wire news service, Taos, which feeds their newspapers and is itsels . 
under constant surveillance by their censoring apparatus. The 
defense against newspapers or newssheets dropped on enemy 
territory is the same as that against leaflets, thai is, punish- 
ment lor picking them up and or reading them. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Newspapers are slower than 
radio but have, so to speak, higher specific gravity. If the psywar 
Operator can get his news into the customary news channels of 
the target country, so that it appears there without notable dis- 
tortion, his messages can often get through free of some of.the l 5 
stigma that attaches to propayanda. In many countries, more- 
over, printed news has a certain prestige that radio news still 
ck s. Printed news can be effectively combined with illustra- 
nons and with entertainment (for exampie, cartoons), and can 
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be read at the reader's own pace, reread if necessary, and 
filed away. 

(c) Uses. Use and control of the news media is of course one 
of the basic procedures of consolidation psywar. The political. 
psywar operator tries especially to get his news into the wire 
services and papers oi target countrics. This is next to impos- 
sible if America is at war with the target country, but in this 
case newspapers are sometimes printed in the target language 
and dropped from airplanes or utherwise smuggled in. Such 
publications are, of course, harder to deliver than news leaflets 
or radio news, aithough it was felt in World War II that Germane 
language newspapers distributed by the Allies were quite effective. 
One variety of this technique is to print black“ newspapers, de- 
liberately tear them up, and leave fragments around where the 
target population is likely to see and read them. A surprising 
amount of communication is sometimes accomplished by this 
method. 

Posters and Newssheets. (a) Defenses. The defense against 
posters and newssheets is to police the bulletin boards and walls 
on which they can be posted. The rules and understandings of 
international relations for the most part discourage psywar 
use of this medium except in Allied countries, where the opera- 
tors can count on cooperation from the authorities. In territory 
being consolidated, the chief defense against the consolidating 
power's posters is to deface them. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Posters have the advantage 
of providing an ample space for display. They can carry illustra- 
tions and often present themselves very dramatically to the 
viewers. On the other hand they get rather brief reading and 
usually therefore must carry quite brief copy. 

Even the newssheet type of poster must ordinarily be in large 
type, so as to be read by a number of people at the same time, and 
its news content is therefore scanty. On the other hand each poster 
can cover, as compared to a leaflet, a very large number of readers. 
Often, moreover, there is an adyantage in encouraging the kind of 
discussion and group feeling that occurs among a cluster of per- 
sons reading the same poster. 

(c) Uses. Posters are restricted mostly to consolidation 
operations and political operations in very friendly countries. 

The Russian Communists especially have «used them with great 
effectiveness in their own and satellite territory. One of their 
favorite techniques is to present a gr~at bank of identical posters, 
so that the passer-by is presented a dramatic invitation to read. 
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Slow Media 


Books, Magazines, Pamphlets. (a) Defenses. These media, 


for the most part, must pass through border controls and through 
commercial distribution systems.. Thus a target country defends 
itself against them by controlling what passes the border and by 
owning or controlling the means of distribution. For example, 
no American books get into the Soviet Union except those that 
the Russians [cel will not damage their own cause for the most 
pact, technical books and left-wing fiction. American magazines 
that reach the Soviet Union are similarly restricted. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. The slower media can, of 
course, treat their subject matter more fully than other types 
of printed matter. Their appeal is often to the intellectuals 
and idea men of a target. Their influence, therefore, is normally 
exerted over the long term; fer example, Marx, Lenin, and the 
Communist Manifesto have operated as psywar in slow printed 
form for many years and continue to be effective. On the other 
hand it is easy to control the distribution of these media, and © 
their use is restricted in any case by the literacy and educational 
level of the target population, as also by the fact that they cannot 
be absorbed in brief intervals as, for example, can radio and 
leaflets. One of their great advantages, especially evident in 
the case of magazines, is inat color and illustration may be used, 
and fast color printing has recently made possible a new and 
highly promising printed medium, namely, cartoon books, which 
both the major contestants in the cold war have printed and dis- 
tributed on a large scale. This gives psywar at least une slow 
printed medium that can be made to appeal to the lower educa- 
tional groups and to the young, rather than to the educated and 
grownups alone. Not the least of its advantages is that it can be 
mass-produced and therefore costs relatively little. : 

(c) Uses. The slower printed media are used chiefly in 
political and consolidation ope rations. There is, however, a 
certain input of books into countries at war, and there have 
been several cases of clandestine distribution of cartoon books 
during 1950-1952. | | 

Motion Pictures. (a) Defenses. Any target country can con- 
trol the exhibition of motion pictures within its frontiers merely 
by restricting entry and requiring permits for the use of pro- 
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jectors. When the Communists took over North Korea, for example, 


they eliminated the showing of all motion pictures that originated 
in capitalist countries. In certain other controlled areas they 
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have kept out all American films except those they regarded as 

reflecting badly on American civilization. | 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Motion pictures have the 
advantage of great popularity with their audiences. They can 
reproduce an event or scene with lifelike fidelity, explaining 
a process or action via the simultaneous use of words, pictures, 
and movement. They are ordinarily shown to groups, and there- 
fore have the power to arouse crowd reactions and stimulate 
discussion. On the other hand, as noted above, they are ex- 
ceedingly easy to control and therefore lend themselves almost 
exclusively to friendly psywar operations. 3 

(c) Uses. Motion pictures as psywar tools are limited almost 
entirely to political and consolidation operations. There is very 
little likelihood that one of our pictures could penetrate the Iron 
Curtain, for example, unless the Communists believed that its | 
exhibition would be to their advantage. : 


Media Questions 


The planner typically asks a certain group cf questions in 
selecting the media for his campaign. Among these are: 

Which media are prominent in the target audience's focus of 
attention? The basic question is, Where do the people in the tar- 
get audience go for their information and guidance on the subject 
matter with which the psywar message 15 to deal? In the absence 
of a full knowledge about this, the psywar planner can make use- 
{ul deductions from statistics on literacy, newspaper circulation 
and distribution of radio receivers, reading and listening patterns, 

and, if the target covers up all these facts, the way its own propa- 
gandists use communication media for their own purposes. 

To which of these media des the United States have access? 
Pravda is an excellent channel to the Russian people, but Americans 
haven't much chance of using it. It would doubtless be effective 
to drop leaflets on such and such a Russian province, but to send 
American airplanes over the Soviet Union would, within the 
present pattern of international practices, be regarded as a 
belligerent act. There may be relatively few short-wave radios 
in that same Russian province, but there are some, and Americans 
do have access to radio. | 

Which of the possible media are most suitable to the purpose 
and the message? A cartoon book would not likely be suitable for 
a dignified message signed by the Supreme Commander. A leaf- 
let would furnish too little space for a refutation of Marxist doc- 
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trine; if the latter is the purpose in hand, what is indicated is a book. 
Explanation of a complicated process will probably require print, 
not radio. An announcement for which time is of the essence will 
usually require radio or loudspeaker. 

Which media can be used with least canger to friends within 
the target country? Friends inside the country are as anxious to | 
receive the psywar operator's communications as he is to send 
them. How can he minimize the risk they run in receiving his 
messages? Can he, for example, by dropping leaflets at night, 
make it easy for friends to pick them up unobserved? Can he 
make radio safer for them to listen to by repeating short seg- 
ments of program again and again? In what situations should 
he use covert agents to make contacts with friends? 

How can the United States use media so as to reach the 
largest percentage of the target? Coverage is only one con- 
sideration here, since secondary communication is, if anything, 
more important. In any tactical or strategic psywar except 
loudspeaker operations, the psywar operator is likely to reach 
only a tiny fraction of the target. Thus the question arises, how 
can America get its listeners or readers to pass the message 
on to others? Itis known, for example, that the few anti-Com- 
munists who were able to retain radios in occupied Seoul formed 
little circles of known friends he acted as chains for relaying 
the news frorn Allied broadcasts around the city. In every society 
there are patterns by which such information circulates, The ; 
problem is to iearn about ana then stimulate those circulatory - : 
patterns —organizatiuns, informal groupings, republication, 
rumor, gossip, etc. — and thus multiply the audience. 

This brings us again to mention organizations, which are 
certainly one of the powerful media of psywar, although many > 
people are not in the habit of thinking of them as such at all. It i 
is the Russians, above all, who have shown Americans the im- 
portance of organizations in changing attitudes and affecting 
the exercise of power. Indeed, you can hardly think of a Russian 


— . — Pn Te 


part: the study groups in which intellectual converts are sought; 
the Party, which rewards and reinforces the converts; the unions, 
educational organizations, and social improvement groups into 
which Party members try to infiltrate in target countries; the 
political fronts, through which the Party works in trying to take 
over power: the mass organizations that reymment the life anu 
thought of a people when the Communists have taken over. 
Organizations are useful psywar media to the Russians, and can 
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be to Americans, because (a) they will discuss and pass around | ; 


any information planted in them, even by a single one of their 
members, (b) they can enforce conformity on their members, ‘ , ° 


(c) they can reinforce the hesitant attitudes of their members, 
and (d) once convinced and won over, they have the power and 
numbers to act. In fact, it has been said that a map of the organ- 
izations of a target country is more important for propaganda 
purposes than any other single map intelligence can possibly 
obtain for psywar operators. Be that as it may, when the psywar 
operator chooses his media, he should always ask, how can ! 
plant this message in the organizations that can do something 
about it? 


DEVISING THE MESSAGE 


The most important moment in psywar is the moment when 
the message is turned loose to seek its target. We have already 
spoken of that peculiar but characteristic quality of communica- ` 
tion that divorces a message from the communicator the moment S 
he has spoken the words or written them on paper. Thereafter 
he can do no more about the message because everything that 
happens will have to happen between the message and its recipi- 
ents. Thus all psywar de~isions—the specifying of purpose, 
selection of target, choice of channel, timing and relation of one 
transmission to others, and, of course, the devising of the message 
itself Head up to the crucial second at which the message is 
turned loose. 5 

Let us recall now what it is we expect of that message when 
we let it go. A message is expected to (a) attract the attention 
of the target we have specified, (b) get its meaning across to that 
target in about the way we understand its meaning, and (c) start 
a response in that target in the direction we want it to move in. 

A message designed to accomplish these things may be 
words, spoken or printed. It may be pictoria)—a drawing, a 
photograph, a chart, or lights and shadows on a screen. It may 
be an event. It may be nonverbal sound, such as the Chinese 
bugle calls early in the Korean war or ene roars of the wild 
animals-that some ancient people used to take along to battle— 
a primitive but sometimes highly effective kind of psywar. It- 
may be any combination of these. But whatever it is—whether a å 
leaflet, a shout, a broadcast, a book, a motion picture, a plane 
overhead, an army maneuvering on the border, or a bugle call 
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it must still be so devised as to go out by itself and accomplish 
the three tasks we have named. | 

For example, here is a Communist leaflet dropped on American 
troops in Korea. It offers you a chance to look at a psywar Mmes- 
sage through the eyes of its target rather than its source. How 
effective do you think this leaflet would have been? How could 
it have been made more effective? Is there anything in the ccpy 
that does not sound like common American idiom? If so, does 
that detract from the potential effectiveness? | 


DO YOU NOT MISS YOUR PARENTS, WIVES AND CHILDREN AT HOME? 


Surely you have aged mothers nt home who abend their days and nights 
woeping and sighing for you, and dear wives who fondle the youngsters crying 
for their absent fathers! 

To those dear onus awaiting your letters and, your homecoming, a - 
news informing of your dog's death must prove not only a shock but also an 
arrow of keen pang. 

What an unworthy death it ix that you should be sacrificed in a battle- 
field that has no personal interest whatsoever. for you and in a war that has 
been staged by the Wall Street warmongers! . 

For what infernal cause are you wandering in this valley of death, when 
you have your fiowering youth shining tefore you in all the ray of hope? 

Cast aside all anxieties!’ Do not hesitate to surrender to the People’s 
Army! N ; 
You will then be able to meet again your comrades who have come 
before you, and svon return to your sweet homo. ; 

Wave this handbill high in the air and come over to us! That is the 
only way of saving your precious lives and of enabling you to return to your 


families. . 
The Korean People’s: Army never shoot at those who surrender. Come 


over to us in full confidence! 


Symbols 


And let us remind ourselves of one other feature of a message. 
Whatever it accomplishes, it must do by means of symbols. We 
have said in Chap. 2 something about the symbolic nature of 
psywar, but let us expand this statement a bit here and apply it 
more directly to the preparation of a message. The making of 
a message really involves a series of steps in using shorthand. 
The pictures in our minds are shorthand for the world of reality 
around us. For exampie, we have in our minds the symbol 
“mountain,” which is shorthand for all the mountains we have ever 
seen or heard about. This symbol is very useful to us because it 
makes the world of experience and imagination both maneuverable 
and systematic. To make this world of experience transferable 
between indiv) dals we develop the word mountain, which stands 
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for the picture of mountain we have in our heads. As we call 
the picture a symbol,“ so we can call the word (which is another 
level of symbol) a “sign,” and we recognize that it is shorthand | 
one degree farther removed from reality. When we print the t 
word “mountain” or speak it, we can call the sound waves or 
the ink marks a “sign-vehicle.” We are then using shorthand 
three degrees removed from reality. And this is what a psywar 
message consists of. By themseives they mean nothing, these 
ink spots or sound waves. To a person who does not know English 
or to a person who has never seen or heard of a mountain, the l 
ink spots or sound waves that make “mountain” will be meaning . 
less. But we hope that the person who sees or hears our word 
“mountain” wil! have that word in his language and that it will 
stand for a picture in his mind not unlike the picture of a mountain 
in our minds. The question is, will it? On that, much of the 
success or failure of the message will depend. E 
Different individuals, different cultures, tend to use different i 
shorthand systems. For a man who has lived all his life in New p 
Hampshire the sign-vehicle “mountain” may call up a different 
picture than it calls up for a man who has lived al! his life in the © 
Colorado Rockies. In the case of different countries, and especially ‘i 
in the case of abstract words, the differences may be dramatic 
and striking. This poses great problems to the psywar operation. 
An airplane flying over Korea at the present time symbolizes 
UN control of the air in the Korean war. This symbol is close to | 
reality as ordinary Koreans experience it day in and day out, so | oP aa 
that there is little chance of its being misinterpreted. Mountain is 
a symbol that is relatively ciose to reality for persons whe have ; 
lived among mountains, or studied geography, or traveled. But 
teke such a word as “democracy,” which is as much a part of 
America’s psywar as the airplanes this country flies over Korea. 
Whereas most Keveans grasp the meaning of the airplane, and 
the very meaning intended, do they get the American meaning of | 
democracy when we speak of it to them? Does “democracy” 
symbolize to them the same system of values and patter 1 of be- 
havior it symbolizes for Americans? American spokesmen in 
Korea very soon found that it does not. 
The higher the level of abstraction, the greater the danger 
of the shorthand being misinterpreted. The farther apart the 
cultures, the greater the likelihood that the shorthand systems 2 
will not be the same. 5 | | 1 
We have been describing this relation in te rms of. cultures. 
We could also describe it in terms of personalities. Our target 
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will consist of persons, moving within a framework of social 
heredity that we call a “culture.” These persons will, however, 
have had different experiences and will have established different 
patterns of needs, values, and attitudes. The relation between 
psywar source and psywar target, hanging as it does on a tiny 
thread of symbols, is therefore even more tenuous than we have 
described it; even within the same culture different persons may 
interpret a given psywar symbol differently. 

Now what does this tenuous relation mean to the psywar man 
who has to devise a message? It does not mean that he should 
address all his targets in baby talk. It does mean that the unit 
that builds the message should have within it the highest possible 
concentration of knowledge of the target culture and language that 
its country can supply. So much is axiomatic, But it means even 
more than that. It points to the one indispensable quality of good 


psywar. 
Empathy 


We call this quality “empathy,” that is, the ability to arrive 
at a sympathetic understanding of other human beings. You can 
see this quality in some.of your friends. They are understanding, 
whereas some others of your friends are not, they seem to know 
how you feel and how and when ic talk to you, in a way that your 
other friends somehow do not. You yourself probably have great 
empathy for some persons and less or none at all for others, and 
greater empathy for any particular person at some time than at 
others. There are times, that is, when you feel that you can put 
yourself in that person's place and understand how he is feeling 
and why he is reacting as he is, and other times when you find 
him quite incomprehensible. 8 ö 

This is one quality above all others that the successful propa- 
gandist must have. It is learned rather than inherited at birth, 


and to some extent it may be learned consciously, through con- 


— 
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scious effort at trying to think oneself into the position of some- 
one else. The student of psywar can, for example, set himself 
the task of writing a propaganda leaflet as his target audience 
might write it, and confidently expect to grow and develop as a 
propagandist by repeating the experiment again and again. As 
has been suggested in Chap. 2, the American psywar student, for 
example, might make himself write the kind of paper a convinced 
Russian Communist might write on “Why I love Stalin,” or “Why 
our system is better,” or “Why I like the collective farm” - any 
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thing, in other words, that would require him to imagine himself as 
knowing only what his target individuals know, feeling and thinking 
Only the way they feel and think, about some of these key subjects. 


The quality of empathy is so basic that it may be said to underlie 
everything we can say about how to write a message. Writing a 
message is not a matter of rigid rules, such as that psywar writing 
should be conversational, or that Psywar writing should never be 
above ninth-grade difficulty, or that psywar writing should follow 
the rules of good advertising. The goal of psywar is to motivate 
a certain behavior; the test of psywar writing is therefore whether 
it will in fact do so. We are working here, in other words, with 
a practical,not an aesthetic, question, We know we have to gain 
the attention of our target, and in Chap. 3 we learned certain 

general ways of attracting attention. We know we have to get our 
meaning across, and we have learned some of the things we need 
to know about patterns of perception. We know what response we 
want to motivate and Something ahout how that is done. But the 
Specifics of the process the application of this knowledge to a 
specific task and a specific target — require from the psywar 
Operator the greatest possible empathy with the target he is 
trying to reach. The better he can think himself into the target 
individual's shoes, the better he will know what will attract atten- 
tion, how to say it so that the meaning will be clear, and what 
devices and appeals will get the response he wants. 


This is not intended to Suggest that empathy is anything 
mysterious and mystical or that it can substitute for knowledge. 
It is not and cannot. Before the PSywar operator decides on what 
level of difficulty he 1s to write, he must, for example, know 
Something about the educational level of his target. He must 
know what the target is used to reading or listening to. Perhaps 
a conversational style will seem unduly familiar or a ninth-grade 
reading level too condescending. Whom would the target be likely 
to believe? The psywar Operator, we are saying, has to know 
these things before he quotes authorities or attributes the message. 
Similarly he has to know whether the target has any particular 
color symbolisms or other symbol patterns that limit what can 
be said to its individual members. In short the communicator 
must know the culture and, preferably, also the language very 
well. The psywar process has one cylinder missing unless this 
kind of knowledge enters deeply into the preparation of the message. 
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What happens in a message? We usually say that the writer 


‘ of a psywar message is manipulating the symbols of propaganda. 
But what exactly does this mean in terms of what goes on ina 
message? | | 


It means, in the first place, that the writer must arrange his 
symbols in a way he thinks will attract the target's attention to 
them. There is a simple rule for that which you can add to what 
was said in Chap. 3 about novelty, contrast, and figure-ground 


need. ö 

This is what the adveriisers are doing when they iure you to 
an ad by indexing it with a picture of a bathing beauty. This is 
what the radio commentator is doing when he introduces an item 
with “Flash!” or Bulletin!“ That is what the pos ter does in vir- 
tue of its pungent headline. In cther words, these devices really 
index a message for us by classifying it under the needs it might 
meet for us. Thus the wise psywar operator will put in a head- 

7 line or picture or cue phrase to stimulate interest by pointing 

out a need to which the message relates, and will thereby attract 
attention to it. | 

» In the second place the writer of a message will use his 

»ymbuls in a way that, he has reason to believe, vill lead the 
recipient to accept its contents. Here we may surgest two addi- 
a tional rules: 

Try to establish an atmosphere of authenticity and authority. 

The psywar operator uses prestige spokesmen. He names names 
and cites figures. He tries whenever he can to include some item 
by which the audience can easiiy check his veracity. He uses | 
pictures that will be recognized (the Communists, for example, 
have made good use of pictures of their American POWs). Above 
all, he tries to find out what sources and evidence the target’s 
mind regards as credible. | 

Try to establish an atmosphere of consistency. 

This means simply that the writer tries to avoid real or 
seeming contradictions. He tries to be sure that neither little 
slips in woras nor big slips in policy or reporting shall creep into 
what he writes. He does this usually by establishing central policy 
lines that he must follow and constantly checking content against 


them. 
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The tone of the usual psywar message is friendly. The writer 
tries to draw his listeners with him into an in-group (on some 
basis) a opposed to some out-group. The Communists talk to 
our solciers as one fighting man to another—“none of us want to 
fight this war; you are being ‘used’ by Wall Street and your 
politicians; don't stand for it; join us for peace.” Commander 
Norden talked to the German sailors as one navy man to another. 
Sometimes it is necessary to adopt other tones, but generally 
acceptance is sought via a friendly approach and a relatively 
informal style. - 

In the third place, and most important, the writer will so 
manipulate symbols as tolet us recall Chap. 3—(a) arouse 
personality needs of the target individual and contribute ways 
of meeting those needs that will be favorable to the operator's 
side, and do this when the person is in a group situation where 
the appropriate actions have some possibility of occurring, and 
(b) make the actions urged or implied in the message seem important 
from the standpoint of the target's imp. rtant current background 
grouping, and do this while the action seems appropriate to per- 


sonality needs. 

This is the heart of a message because it is here that the 
writer must call on all his knowledge of and empathy for the 
target and work out a paradigm that will lead to the kind of 
attitude change and action he wants. 

Suppose, for example, that the target is a North Korean 
Catholic who has obvious frustrations because he is not allowed 
to practice his religion, and yet is caught up in a Communist 
union and a series of Communist groups that are pouring their 
dogma into him. This man will have urgent personality needs 
that we need not try to describe here, and he will need above all 
to resolve the conflict between his religion and the political 
philosophy and practice of his state. We can guess that his 
religious attitudes will be emotionally involved and that his memory 
of his church will be warm and nostalgic, but we can guess also 
that it will be practically impossible for him to take overt action 
against the Communist government without running the risk of 
severe punishment, even loss 6f life. The psywar operator can 
guess also that a number of symbols of the church wili be for 
this man highly charged with emotion. | 

Now the question before the psywar operator, chewing his 
pencil in Seoul or Tokyo, 1s, How can he devise a message that will 
begin with these personality needs and suggest some desirable 
ways of meeting them, some things thet will help America and that 
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the man can nevertheless do without being shot by the security 

police or landing in the People's Jail, thereby eliminating him- 

self as one of America's friends behind the Curtain? It is an 

intensely practical problem and a grim one since it involves life 

and death. The writing of a psywar leaflet or script is not merely 
“expressing oneself” or “selling Americanism.” 

The message writer might decide that for the time beng his 
goal should be merely to keep up the hope of such a target indi- 
vidual, so that he will not entirely give up Christianity and, 
without doing anything about it for the moment, remain psycho- 
logicaliy prepared for future messages from us. Or the writer 
might decide that he shculd encourage ihe target individual to 
get together with other Catholics, hold secret church meetings, 
and form together a little island of anti-Communism. Or he 
might give the target individual a means of resolving his con- 
flict by passive resistance to Communism, or sabotage, or 
malingering. Whatever he decides on as a goal, his task in the 
message will be (a) to identify and stimulate certain pe rsonality 
needs in his target and (b) to suggest some means of satisfying 
those needs that will be desirable from our point of view and ye? 
within the limits set by that individual's social relations and 
personal values. That, essentially, is what happens in a message. 

But there are certain additional proved rules of propaganda 
that the writer may very well wish to follow. For exampl*: 

Manipulate the words of propaganda in a fashion that will 
make people remember them. 

He will use hard-hitting easily remembered slogans ("Make 
the world safe for democracy") and labels (“Huns”). He will 
manipulate stigma. That is, he will try to build up the enemy | 
and his leaders (recall our pictures of the Japanese. and of 
Hitler in World War II) into symbols of hate and rejection. He 
will not hesitate to write in terms of the two - valued orientation 
that the followers of Korzybski so much deplore; that is, he 
will describe the choices before his target audience as bag 
(the enemy program) and good (America’s program), black and 
@ white rather than shades of gray. | 

j When possible, try to provide targets for aggression. He 
| knows there will be some frustration in the target audience, 

| l , and indeed he may try to build more (for example, by tantalizing 
1 : enemy trcops with reminaers of the pleasures and comforts they 
| 9 $ are missing). His problem wil! then be to displace the resultant 


= c 


aggression against targets within the enemy structure, rather 
than against the opposite side. For example, he may try to 
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turn the aggression against enemy officers for having led the 
troops into such a situation, or against more favored groups 
within the army or the civilian group, or against the government 
for not having spared the target this frustration, or against 
special minority groups. 

When possible, try to provide targets for identification, emu- 
lation, and love. He will try to get his target audience to identify 
themselves with well-known persons who have done something 
like what it is desired that the target audience should do, such 
as surrendering or becoming defectors or opposing the govern- 
ment in power or having in previous eras been friendly with the 
propagandist's government. He will try to encourage the target 
to emulate these persons, admire them, and even love them. 

Try to arouse emotion where it will be to your benefit. The 
writer will seek to appeal to emotionally and ego-involved atti- 
tudes, to use rich symbols, and to stimulate the kind of emotion- 
ality under which propaganda seems to work the fastest change. 

Repcat—with variations. For this the writer has the time- 
tested example of the advertiser, and the precept of every propa- 
gandist who has discussed the subject. “Don't contradict," says 
one of them. “Just assert and assert and assert.” “The measure 
of a propagandist or a politician," says another, is how many 
ways he can say the same ching.“ : 

Let us hasten to say that there are many kinds of psywar | i 
messages. Some straight news, for example, will have less 
need for some of these devices than will, let us say, a persuasive : 
leaflet or an appeal to an enemy unit by radio. Whatever the , i 
kind of message, however, ultimately it has the same kind of x 

purpose and the same need to be attended to, understood, accepted, : 
and acted on. 

Hitler’s Rules. Comparison of the suugestions we have made 
in this book with Hitler's propaganda rules should be of great 
value. The rules may be summarized as follows: 
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1. The proper objective of propaganda in to indoctrinate, that is, to 
inculcate convictions. l 

2. Political propaganda must be addressed to the broad massen of tne 
people. 

3. Propaganda, in crder to move people te action, must be supported 
by organization. 

4. The opponent's attention must be engaged bofore he can be convinced. 

5. The level of propaganda must be adjusted to the mental capacity of 
the most limited among the intended recipienta. L 

6. Propaganda must concentrate on a few crucial points and repeat them 
endlessly. 

7. Propaganda creates convictions by emotional appeals. 
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8 Propaganda must bo cast in terms of simplified affirmation and negation. 


9, Propaganda must have a flavor of aggressive strength. ? 
10. Propaganda must not conflict with the actua! needs and experiences of 7 
the recipients. l à 
11. Propaganda must not be confined to worda but must Include correaponding 2 
action. ; ` H 
12. Propaganda must play on the powerful motives of hopo, rooted aspirations, ; 
and fear of destruction. . , j 
13. The effectivencas of propaganda doos not flow from the truth of its È 


content 


There is another respect in which all messages are alike. 
In one proportion or other, every message is a combination of 
entertainment, information, and persuasion. We speak here of 
entertainment in its widest sense, to include shock, surprise, 
and the aesthetic pleasure to be derived from appearance and 
sound over and above the entertainment come-on familiar to, 
for example, the American radio listener. Entertainment's 
function in psywar is usually to bait the hook and attract atten- 
tion and interest for the message itself, as Tokyo Rose, for 
example, played popular tunes as a bribe to get Americans to 
listen to her propaganda, Entertainment may, however, also 
be used indirectly for persuasion. Tokyo Rose's music was 
calculated to make American soldiers homesick and warsick. 
And when the Communists broadcast music on their radio 
they try to make sure that if their listeners relax it is to 
a Red Army song, or an ode to Stalin, or à symphony by a solid 
Soviet composer; purpose ful relaxation” they call it. Likewise 
information may be used indirectly for persuasion—news, for 


And sometimes persuasion becomes merely instruc- 


example. 
istener is assumed to have de- 


tions: how to do something the | 
cided upon already. But this is the general pattern of all psywar 
messages: an eye-catching leaflet informs you that certain of 
your buddies have been captured and are receiving good treatment, 
and tries to persuade you that you too will be well treated if yeu 
join them; an impressive bomber in the sky over Korea in the 
summer of 1950 informs South Korean watchers that the United 
Nations is still in the war and still powerful, and tries to persuade 
them that if they stay loyal and hold out they will be rewarded. 
Here are some questions that commonly come up in or just 


before the stage of devising the message: 


Black or White? 
67 neers | 
r witn which the readers of this volume will be 


The psywa 
” that is, overt 


concerned for the most part will be “white, 
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propaganda. The choice as to when to use white and when to use 
black is nevertheless one of the fundamental decisions in the 
planning of psywar, and we pause now to consider some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each form. | : 

The strength and the weakness of white propaganda both de- 
rive from its essential characteristic, that is, the fact that its 
origin is openly avowed and that it acts as the official voice of 
the sender. | E 

In some cases this is a notable advantage. In the psywar cam- 
paign built around Wilson's Fourteen Points, every effort was 
made to drive home the official nature of the messages. The 
Foints, as you will remember, were a blueprint for a postwar 
world that offered the hope of peace and a better life to all Europe, 
to the vanquished nations as well as the victors. The psywar, 
in other words, was designed to exploit the full prestige and 
authority of the Allies. Wilson's own voice was recorded and 
used, as were the statements of other Allied leaders. The Points 
were released officially to news services and printed in official- 
looking leaflets. The intention, of course, vas te assure the 
people of Central Powers that this attractive plan really repre- 
sented Allied policy, and thus weaken their will to resist. 

Likewise, surrender leaflets are so designed as to take full 
advantage of their whiteness. The Allied European surrender 
pass in World War Il carried the flags of the Allies and the 
signature of their commander. The Korean surrender pass 
bears the symbol of the United Nations and the signature of the 
UN Supreme Commander, The purpose, of course, is te persuade 
the enemy soldier that the pass is a sure-enough official docu- 
ment, which will help him safely through the dangerous and dis- 
tasteful process of surrender. 

White propaganda also stresses its official character when 
it strikes back at the psywar output of the opposition. At the 
time of the landings at Anzio in World War II, the Allies 
attempted to arouse insecurity among certain German troops 
with a leaflet pointing out that the Allied armies were now in 
their rear., The leaflet, however, used at a crucial point the 
word “kesselschlacht," which means not landing in the rear but 
encirclement, ancther idea altogether (a reminder of the need 
for having leaflets written by experts in the language!}.. The 
German command at once seized on the mistake by printing a 
highly official-looking leaflet that carried a reproduction of the | 
Allied leaflet and described the true position. This white 
counterpropaganda action did much to destroy the credibility of 
Allied propaganda in Italy. | 
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The limitation of White propaganda is, as intimated above, 

ju: what we would expect from its be ing avowedly the voice of 
the sender nation. The target audience regards it ipso facto as 
propaganda“ in the less pleasant sense of the word, and ac- 
cordingly resists it. It is, in other words, distrusted for being 
what it proclaims itself to be, and the target government natu- 
rally tries to build up this distrust (as the preceding example 
from Anzio shows). It can be swamped by the magnitude of the 
propaganda resources available to the target government. Its 
radio signals can be jammed; it can be counteracted by laws 
forbidding the picking up of its leaflets and, in peacetime, by 
curbs on the importation of its printed material, on its informa- 
tion centers, and on its exchange of persons program; it can find 
itself up against blank-wall censorship. In short, white propa- 
ganda must always fight on its opponent's grounds and on its 

opponent's terms, and with the added disadvantage of having to 
conduct the fight from a distance. 

We must bear in mind also that white W because 
of its official nature, is unable to employ many of the devices 
open to black propaganda. No government would be likely, for 
example, to place its imprimatur on some of the pornographic 
leaflets used in World War II, if for no other reason than because 
exception would be taken to them by its own supporters. (Also, 
of course, they would prove embarrassing if reproduced or even 
described in the press of neutral countries.) 

Black propaganda, on the other hand, poses for the operator 
numerous thorny problems of its own. It must channel large 
amounts of energy into merely concealing ¿ts source. It is easy 
for an operation to start out black but extremely difficult for it 
to stay black. One slip, one piece of information that can be 
traced, one printed phrase that does not ring true, and black 
propuganda turns white as a shect. Furthermore, its operators, 

i in order to maintain secrecy, must cut communications with 
planners to a minimum; thus it is hard to coordinate with white 
but is useless or even self-defeating if it is not coordinated. 
Effective black operations require highly skilled and trained 
personnel, able to work effectiveiy while under constant danger 
of being located and attacked by agents of the enemy. 

On the other hand, black propaganda has the great advantage, 
if successful, that it sluices its material directly into che commu- 

\ nication stream of the enemy. Gossip, rumors, planted jokes 
(which, incidentally, do not have the instability of rumors while 
being circulated), and planted slogans and visual symbols can all 
be started on their course by covert operators within the heart 
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of the enemy country. Occasionally, black leaflets can be used 
(as in the examples of black propaganda quoted in Part I of this 
book), and there have been excellent examples of black radio 
(Operation Annie and Gustav Siegfried Eins). Both leaflets anc 
radio, of course, have to be sent from a distance, as does white 
propaganda, but often have a better chance of acceptance —at 
least until their origin is discovered. Becker,’ in his review of 
black propaganda in Europe, says that one of the most effective 
black printed operations consisted of printing black newspapers 
and then tearing them up and scattering them. This was done 
at relatively little risk for the distributor, and, Becker says, 

a surprising amount of the material thus disseminated got itself 
read, 

In most black propaganda, no > holds are barred. Pcrnography, 
scandal, rumor, gossip—all the devices of informal attack can 
be used. Black is also somewhat more difficult than white to 
strike back at with counterpropaganda. As a matter of fact, 
the enemy is constantly torn between the wish to answer and the 
fear that by answering he may spread the offending propaganda. 
Furthermore, black propaganda can spread the impression that 
dissatisfaction exists in the he art of the enemy's homeland and 
thus encourages diss idence and insecurity. This kind of attack 
is extremely difficult for the enemy (most black is what we have 
called throughout this book “hostile” psywar) to handle. 

In general, black is a less formal kind of psywar than white. 
I4 can operate on a large scale with less red tape, less organiza- 
tion, and less equipment. Indeed, a rumor can be spread widely 
by a single agent in the enemy country. In World War II, Goebbels“ 
own slogans were turned against him. “For this we have the 
Führer to thank“ was scrawled, with damaging effect, on many 
a bombed German building between dusk and dawn. Such opera- 
tions require no elaborate organization or equipment, and would, 
indeed, be less likely to succeed if they had them. Black radio, 
though it naturally requires a certain amount of formal organiza- 
tion, is more likely to be effective if it sounds informal. 
Gustav Sicgfried Eins was supposed to be a station operated 
clandestinely by a dissatisfied German officer who represented 
the professional German military man's opposition to the Party. 
Gustav's voice was rasping, his humor was pornographic, his 
broadcasting technique was amateurish, and he pretended to | 
move his transmitter around one jump ahead of the Gestapo. 

But he sounded real, Aad this is perhaps the greatest strength 
of biack operations that depend on informality. 
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One other generalization is perhaps in point here. It seems 
fairly certain, on the basis of experience up to this time, that 


black operations are more effective in strategic than in tactical 


psywar, because the communication channels that black requires 
tend to be unavailable in combat situations. It may also be 

true that black propaganda is more useful in political psywar 
conflict than in consolidation psywar. Convincing evidence on 
this point, however, is not yet available. 


ate 7 y 18 


A vast amount of unnecessary heat has been generated over 
the question of whether this country should always tell the truth 
in its psywar output. The question has been given emotional 
overtones by the argument that a democracy, founded as this 
form of government is on eighteenth century rationalism and 
dedicated to the discovery of truth by the self-righting process 
ussion, does not dare to stand before the world as 


{ falsehood. And the “strategy of truth” in World 
ess ful practice along this 


„ 


„ atse e 


Fame 


of public disc 
a proponent o 
War li is cited as an example of succ 
line. , 
Yet deception is an instrumeni that no nation can wholly 

dis pense with if it wishes to affect attitudes and behavior in the 
outside world. It has, for example, been practiced by this country 
in every war it has fought. Furthermore the “strategy of truth? 
in World War II was paralleled by an extensive black propaganda 
operation, conducted by the Office of Strategic Services, dedi- 
cated to the strategy of victory rather than the strategy of truth. 


Every country, to be sure, dictatorships as well as democracies, 
tries to keep its white propaganda as credibie as possible. Goebbels 
insisted that the Nazis always told the truth in their propaganda, 
and even the Russ ians in whose hands the Big Lie has become an 
omnipresent psywar weapon pose virtuously as truth tellers. 

No country, however, is above occasionally using its white 
propaganda media for deception when it can thus achieve a success 
that will not imperil other operations. It is simply a question of 
balancing the ledger. If white propaganda can be used for decep- 
ation and an important success won without 
lity of subsequent output, then it had better 
thatcanbe gained must be balanced, in other 
words, against the dangers that must be skirted. Certainly no 
quality of white propaganda is 30 valuable as its reputation for 
credibisity. If a given use of white propaganda will damage this 
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reputation in the future, then the deceptive use of white propa- | >œ d 
ganda must promise great gains in order to be worth attempting. 
That is why white propaganda, as a general proposition, is and i 


must be kept reliable and credible. This principle does not, of 
course; apply to black operations at all, nor does it exclude white 
operations like the sonic deception plan that covered the Normandy 
invasion, given their enormous prospective gains. 
© The further generalization may perhaps be offered that the 8 
longer the time range of white propaganda the greater the need 
for credibility. In tactical situations, deceptive white propaganda 
is usually a mere feint; it is addressed chiefly to the opposing 
: military command, is regarded as a normal act of war, either 
tk $ ; succeeds at once or fails at once, and nas no aftereffects except 
on the military situation itself. Strategic and political psywar 
are another matter. Promises made during battle and not kept 
after victory will rebound against the promiser. Even the Big 
Lie is not wholly successful in a conquered territory, unless 
accompanied by a ruthless disregard of human rights, a com- 
munication monopoly, and large-scale surveillance und coercion. 
This is perhaps the chief difference between American use of | ( 
deceptive white propaganda and the use of it made by opponents 
of America, and brings us to the greatest argument for a strategy 
of truth. If America's enemies make promises they do not ex- 
pect to keep, and by so doing secure the downfall of a people, 1 
they can stili maintain order hy police-state methods and a ; 
monopoly of propaganda. The United States does not employ po- z 
lice-state methods or set up propaganda monopolies. Thus 
America must be very careful about thc long-range implications , 
of its day-to-day white propaganda. l 
Even the most vigorous proponents of the strategy of truth 
do not insist on a strategy of the whole truth, of course, and this 
is really where the two viewpoints come together. In World War II 
and in Korea the United States omitted some unflattering truth and | 
emphasized some more favorable truth. American operators told 
the truth they thcught would contradict some of their opponents 
allegations and ignored other truth that might not. They felt then, 
as most psywar planners ſeel now, that they are under no obliga- 
tion to help America’s enemies win the propaganda battle. More- 
over, the target sometimes won't believe the truth anyway, as is 
illustrated by the following: | 
What the Voice of America has to say abort workers’ housing condi- L 
tions ia no less phony and unconvincing . . . He (the commentator) wants to p * 


assure that Americans—all Americanas! —live like princes. Here is the rosy 
picture he paints: “The American worker,” he says, ‘lives either in a sep- 
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arate house of in a separate nhl · ni with kitchen and bathroom, Very many 
mum ied people prefer to live in the suburbs in a detached cottage with a 
garden.” And he further asserts that the 25 percent of earnings paid in rent 
includes gas and telephone and even enpet-cleaning. Carpets, of course, 

’ ure mentioned here not by chance. The Voice of America wapts to insinuate 


that carpets ae an common a thing in America as RAS Pings. 


Although it was true that prisoners in American POW camps received 

eggs for oreakfast, further testing showed us that this notion was so pre- 

® posterous to the Germans on the other side of the firing line that they simply 
iaughed st the idea Since this discredited the balance of our message, it 
became another favorable truth which we learned to suppress. The same, 
incidentally, applied to an important aurategic propaganda theme, that of war 
production, We had to refrain from telling the Germans that Heary Kaiser put 
ships together in five days. Atthough this spectacular fact was true, we had 

| lo stress the fess spectacular and more general fact that we were building 

D several times: the tonnage sunk by the U-boats. Intelligence on what the 
Germans believed, and what they could be expected to telieve, forced us to 
do thts. 


Evoniuniis, as the result of eatensive privener interrogations, a basic 
theme on PON treatment was worked out, which found its widest applica- 
tion on the Nestern Front. Instead of picturing captivity in the U.S. as the 
outrageous idyll which it rently was, we used the slogan: "It's no lun being 
8 a prisoner-of-war? and went on to show that it was a grim but tolerable [ate 
for anyone who hei fought hard but who nevertheless had been unable to evade 
capture, We did point out, however, that being a prisoner had certain redeeming 
t features, Ihe punch line to this type of appeal was: "Better Free Than a 
Prisoner-of-War, Better a Prisones-of-War Than Dead.® That line proved highly 
effective. Understatement, in this “axtance, was probably the only viable means 
0 of communicating with the enemy,’ ö . 


Security 


Security poses a major problem at the stage of constructing 
the message. The psywar officer must, as we know, have access 
to current intelligence, but if he is always forbidden to use the 
information he obtains from it, he cannot carry out his purpose 
effectively. | mE 

Linebarger” gives a classic example of what happens to 
psywar when security gets too much in the way. The following 
are actual instructions given to US psywar officers in the Pacific 
during World War II: 

“ . . Use the occasion of the Sacred Banyan Tree Festival to 
needle the Provisional President. Make a dramatic story of the 
President’s life. Undermine his use of religion to bolster the 
dictatorship. | | 

“Cauticn: do not mention religion. Do not engage in scurrilous 
personal attacks. Material concerning our information of the | 
President's biography is highly classified and must not be used.“ 
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Now obviously, ia the face of such instructions, the assignment l : 
ought never to have been given at all. Yet this is not an isolated 
case or an atypical one. Any experienced psywar operator can : 
recall times when security kept from him the information he 5 t. 
needed to wage a successtul campaign. The problem is worse be- | 
cause much actual propaganda writing is done on a fairly low 
echelon, from which much classified information is automatically 
withheld. The theory of psywar can only point out that whenever r 
a psywar objective has been chosen, one of the first questions 7 
must be whether sufficient security-cleared information can be : | 
made available to construct an effective campaign. 


TIMING THE CAMPAIGN 


One of the greatest and most admired skills of the successful s 
propagandist is his sense of when to speak and when to remain 
silent, when to answer and when not to answer, when to start and 


when to end a campaign in order to get maximum effect from it. 


This is partly a matter of his art, as described in earlier sections. . 
But 1 is usually the result also of excellent intelligence concerning t i 
the target, plus experience in interpreting the intelligence so as 5 
to know when “the time is ripe,” plus skill in exploiting the oppor- $ 
tunity when he sees it. ) 


We have referred several times to the Russian peace campaiga 
of 1950 and 1951, which featured the Stockholm petition and numer- 
ous public utterances, including the talk by Malik that brought 
about armistice negotiations in Korea. This was a ‘long campaign, zi 
carefully planned and spun out. Most important, it was timed with l 5 
i great skill. It began when some distraction was needed in order 
to turn the eyes of the world away from the Russians’ own opera- 
tions in Korea. It served beth to displace the aggressicn of 
Russian and satellite subjects away from their own governments 
toward “capitalist-imperialist warmongers,” and also to capi- 
talize on the nationalistic anxieties of the people of Asia, Fur- 
thermore it seized the initiative from the Western Powers and 
threw them off balance. What more brilliant and audacious 
maneuver could Russia make than to cover up its cwn aggressive 
behavior wiih a peace movement that pulled all the stops of world 
anxiety about war? Operations like the North Atlantic Treaty 
E Organization had begun as defenses against potential Soviet ag- 
| Í gression, but by a single, well-timed stroke these defenses 
against Russia were themselves made to appear aggressive and 
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threatening. The Western Powers never fully recovered the ini- 
tiative during this campaign. | 
Another example of excellent Russian timing was their pro- 
posal for a united Germany- This came at the time when it was 
pest calculated to disrupt European rearmament and drive & 
wedge between France and the other Western Powers and between 
Western Germany and the other Western Powers. It so rocked 
the Western Powers back on their heels that they made no answer 
to the proposition for a number of days and then spoke only cave 
tiously and defensively. In the propaganda battle for Germany this 
one move completely transferred the initiative and the favorable 
position to Russia. 7 
Still another example of good timing, in this case in tactical 
osywar, occurred in Korea in the winter of 1950. Primitive p5y-7 
war though it Was, and reminiscent of Gideon's victory over the 
Midianites, still it was effective. The UN forces knew, of cours e, 
that Chinese armies were present in North Korea, but the numbers 
and intention of these armies were unknown. The Chinese main- 
tained a complete nocturnal blackout until the night before the 
scheduled attack. At that tirne our reconnaissance planes re- 
turned with the report that all Communist-held Korea was afire. 
Chinese campfires were pur ning on every hill and mountain. 
“The country 15 full of Chinese,” said the troops: Next morning 
came the attack. : 
What are the d 
he studies his intelligence 
begin a com 


s a psywar planner asks when 

des on the optimum moment to 
estions as theses 

Is the iron that the target audience 


— meenl 
is ready for such a campaign? A campaign that reaches an 
audience predisposed toward the desired change will have eas7 


da that can canalize and direct existing tenden- 


going. Propagan 
cies in an audience will alway s work faster than propaganda that 
Therefore 


must completely change and convert ab audience. 


the “optimum time“ is the time when the audience promises to 


be most receptive, and when the proposed messages are most 


likely to be successful. : 
Will striking now beat the enem to the punch? In the symbol 


war as in the bullet war, the advantage lies with attack. “whoever 
speaks the first word to ine world is always right,” Goebbels said. 
This, of courses is not always true, but the characteristics of 
mass communication are such that 4 denial or rebuttal never 
completely catches up with the original message Furthermore 
the facis learned first in @ new situation are apt to be better 
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remembered. Therefore many psywar strategists often prefer 

to launch a new attack rather than to defend themselves against 

the enemy's. And the experienced propagandist always tries to 

get there first; for example, he tells the world about a new move 

before the enemy has had time to report, distract, and discredit it. 
ls the way open? In this respect the optimum time is when- 

ever the campaign is likely to get adequate attention from the 

target audience. Is the audience distracted by other campaigns 

or events? Are the channels, for one reason or other, closed or 

clogged? . 

Is help coming up? The time is optimum when the first state- 
ments of the campaign themes can be reinforced in the near future, 
by events, by varied repetition, by related propaganda. 

How much will a campaign at this time contribute to the master 
timetable? Whether or not the present is the optimum time will, 
of course, depend in part on political and military plans to which 
psywar is to contribute. The timetable of the responses to be 
expected from a campaign at this time must therefore be anticipated, 
and the campaign undertaken only if it fits into the timetable for 
the American master plan. if you will remember some of the 
occasions on which an advertisement has played an important part 
in your purchase of a new automobile or some similar article, | 
you will probably recall that you saw the ad at a time when you 
were ready to consider the purchase of a new Car, and probably 
several weeks or months before you actually made the purchase. 
That.time interval was an important one, for it gave you a chance 
to absorb what you had learned, gather together a related group of 
attitudes, and prepare action responses for the time when you and | 
the dealer would actually stand before a demonstration car. Simic 
larly, Goebbels began in 1939 to soften up France and Belgium for 
the blitz of 1940. Tactical psywar officers feel that it is worth 
while to plant the seed of surrender in enemy troops even when 
they are far in the rear and there is no immediate likelihood of 
their surrendering. | : 

An often-used trick of timing is to release a psywar com- 
munication at the precise moment that the target audience can 
best check its authenticity against an event that will be readily 
observable within the target and thus will be wide.y known among 
the target audience. The purpose, of course, is to establish the 
target's faith in the operator’s psywar. if the audience consciously 
checks even a single communication and finds it to be true, then 
they are more likely to believe future communications. | 
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One of the classic questions in psywar, then, is this: When 
is it wise to answer or refute enemy propaganda? Some of the 
most interesting passages in Goebbels’s diary deal with his 
reasons for speaking or keeping silent in the face of an enemy 
propaganda campaign. He tried continuously to estimate the 
effectiveness and the purpose of the enemy propaganda. If he 
} felt the enemy output on a given issue was relatively ineffective, 
he kept silent. Likewise, if he felt that the enemy was fishing for 
information, he did not answer. And he did not answer if he felt 
he had no really effective answer, or ifhe felt that his reply might 
give greater circulation or credencé to enemy claims. On the 
0 =< other hand he did regard it as necessary to deflate any prestige 
the enemy gained from claims of military successes, and to 
expose blatant falsehoods” (such, he said, as the claim that the 
Germans had bombed Rome). Though dothered by enemy propaganda 
and by his inability to insulate his people from it, he still preferred, 
as a general proposition, to initiate his own attacks rather than de- 
fend himself against the enemy's. In this, most successful propa- 
candists would agree with him. 1 
How long should a campaign continue?. Here intelligence about 
the target is really essential, for the only possible answer is, of 
course, that it should go on as long as it continues to be effective. 
In practice, several campaigns are usually in progress at the | e: 
same time. As soon as oue campaign begins, the psywar planner 
studies his intelligence from the target and begins to estimate 
how long he can continue to vary his campaign (in themes, mes- 
sages, and media), maintain interest, and extend his effective 
audience. At the same time he is making plans as to what campaign 3 
should follow the one just begun. He spins out his existing campaign, 
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gets his new campaign ready to go, and keeps à careful eye on in- 4 
telligence reports concerning target respcnse. Usually he starts | 3 
the new campaign before the old one ends. In any case the time ` 


comes when the intelligence reports say to him pretty clearly that 

any further extension of the campaign will bring insufficient re- 

turn for the effort required. Even if it would still reach a few : 
more people, change a few more attitudes, it would do so at the 4 


cost of losing the attention of others, and taking time and energy 4 
that would now better be devoted to a new psywar purpose. * 


There he ends his campaign. 
Study of the campaigns to be described in another manual 


consisting of cases studied will yield some valuable suggestions | t 
hi 
on timing. | | 
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EVALUATING THE PRODUCT 


No psywar campaign can be considered really well planned 
unless it includes provis ions for evaluating the content and he 
effect of the product. ; | i 

Evaluation of the content is fairly simple. At the least, in- 
formed critical judgments should be secured on the messages 
in their various stages. They should be criticized for their 
thematic and propaganda quality, for their applicability to the 
target culture, and for their use (in translation or production) 
of the target language. In addition to this, it will be helpful if 
analysis of the output can be made week by week, using quantitative 
methods, in order to measure the proportion of time or space 
given to different themes, different subjects, and different devices, 
and to compare the output with the intention of the policy planners. 

Evaluation of the effect is not at all simple. The only really 
satisfactory way to test the effect of psywar is to go into the 
target audience and find out, by interviews and observations, 
exactly what attitude change took place and what action was mo- 
tivated. Even then, it is sometimes hard to determine just what 
was the “cause” of a given “effect.” As was indicated in Chap. 4, 
attitude change is a complex process, and action may have many 
sources. Thus it is not always possible to estimate exactly how 
much credit should be given to a specific psywar operation even 
when the target audience is accessible. . 

In consolidation operations the target audience is accessible, 
and opinion surveys and other community studies will give the 
psywar operator a running record of what his material is ac- 
complishing. In political operations it is occasionally possible 
to go into the target audience and make such studies, and it is 
sometimes possible to get opinion data that have been assembled 
in the target country itself, pe rhaps even by the target government. 
But the more delicate the relations between countries, and the 
more important it consequently becomes to evaluate the effect 
of a country’s propaganda, the less likely the operator is to have 
access either to the target audience or to data obtained by others 
concerning it. For example, America should now have very little 
chance of getting such access to the Soviet Union or such data 
on the Russian audience. And in tactical and strategic operations 
the psywar operator is of course cut off even more sharply from 
the target he should like to study. . 7 

Thus the problem, in all types of psywar operations, is to predict 
or estimate the effect of a psywar operation without being able to 
measure freely the actual responses of the target audience. 
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There are, in general, three ways to evaluate the effect ofa 
psywar product in this difficult situation. Aamittedly each one 
is only an approximation. None of them is as satisfactory a5 an 
uninhibited study of the target audience itself would be. Yet an 
evaluation of what psywar is accomplishing is so enormously 
important to planning and practice that any psywar operation 
stands to gain tremendously from whatever it can learn from 


these methods. 
Experts 


The simplest of these methods is the jury of experts. These 
should be persons who are thoroughly acquainted with me target 
country, its culture, and its people. They should preferably have 
lived in the target country for 4 long time and should have left 
t only very recently. Ideally they should be natives of the target 
country. Their absolute loyalty to the country that wants to use 
them as jury members must, reer, be beyond question. 

The procedure is for this jury to be asked to read or listen 
to the psywar material being directed at the target in question 
and predict what its effect will be within the target. Will it 
attract attention? Will it be understood? What reaction will it 
produce? Will it be accepted and believed? Will it change any 
minds or lead anyone to take the action desired? How could it be 
made more effective? | | ö 

The jury, of course, can be asked to pretest as well as to 
posttest the psywar output. That is, 4 leaflet designed for the 
target can be shown to the jury before it has been disseminated, 
and the criticisms and predictions of the experts can be used 
either in revising it or in deciding wher and where to disseminate 
it. This is also possible, though less convenient, in the case of 
radio broadcasts. | , 

The report of the jury will be valid only to the extent that the 
jury is truly expert, that is, to the extent to which it can put itself 
in the place of the target audience and anticipate the processes by 
which the audience will respond to the psywar material. 


Sample of Persons 
— — 


A second method of evaluation is the use cf a sample of per- 


sons as Similar as possible to the target audience. These can 
be refugees, de ſec ors, POWs, or other natives available to the 


psywar planners. Continuous effort should be made to match the 
sample as closely as possiole to the actual target audience. For 
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example, if there is any reason to think that different groups 
within the target might react in different ways to the propaganda, 
then representatives of each of these groups should be ir.cluded in 
the sample. Thus if three-fifths of the target population is illiter- 
ate, a sizable proportion (ideally, three-fifths) of the sample 
should be illiterate, so that their reactions will be reflected 

more prominently in the results than the reactions of literates. 

If there is a powerful trade union group in the target, with opinions 
and probable reactions of their own, then trade unionists should 

be represented in some such proportion in the sample. 

Ideally, then, the sample should be a perfect miniature of the 
target audience. The picture as regards sex distribution, age 
distribution, geographical distribution, occupation distribution, 
economic status, educationai levels, political viewpoints, etc., 
should be the same, in other words, as within the target. Prac- 
ticaliy, this is very hard if not impossiole to achieve. It is cone 
siderably harder to put together a reliable miniature sample 
than to put together a panel of experts, for the miniature sample 
is only as good as it is really representative. . 

But if a representative sample can be obtained, then very 
useful results can be expected. The procedure is simply to expose 
the panel to the psywar material, and find out, from responses 
to before-and-after questions, what happens to the readers OF 
listeners. Did they read or listen to all of it? What did they 
think of it? Did they understand it? Did they change any opinions 
as a result of it? What made them believe it, or kept them from 

- believing it? | | 

There are some real dangers involved in both methods, even 
when the experts using them are really expert and the sample is 
really representative. One of these dangers is that the members 
of the jury or the sample may give the opinions they think the 
questioner wants to hear. This is especially likely when the 
respondents are impoverished and insecure (for example, refu- 
gees, defectors, and prisoners highly dependent on the income or 
preferment promised them for their cooperation and perhaps. 
reluctant to criticize the ques tione rs propaganda unfavorably). 

It is still more likely when prisoners of war are used for the jury 
or the sample, since they may give deliberately false answers in 
the hope of making the propaganda ineffective. The evaluators. 
must therefore investigate potential jury or sample members as 
carefully as possible before retaining them, and subsequently test 
them from time to time with, for example, deliberately planted 
propaganda that is known to be poor or to differ insome important 
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way from the material previously given them, so as to find out 
whether their answers change with the changing material. 


Enemy Sources 


The third kind of evaluation consists of a number of techniques | 
all of which in one way or other belong under the rubric of intel- 
ligence. The psywar unit should use every available avenue of | 

intelligence in its attempt to find out about the effects of its 


propaganda on the target. Here are some of the ways in which 
intelligence sources can be used: 7 p o g 
E Undercover Agents. These can be used as participant observers 8 


to report on the way PSY war mate rial is be ing received in che ir 
areas, and on the effects it produces. This is perhaps the most l ; 
reliable single device, since the agent can discuss the psywar ; 
with members of the target audience, listen in on conversations 7 
about it, and observe any actions that appear to result from it. | ' 
All this calls, of course, both for an able agent and a good channel 
through which he.can report. | ö : 
Prisoners of War. These can be interviewed soon after cape -t E 
ture, and they can be asked what psywar material has come to E 
their attention, what their own reactions are to it, what are the | ; 
reactions of their fellow soldiers and superior officers, and 
! what is the general state of opinion and morale in their military 


6 ù 


units. . 
Routine Inteiligence. News, intercepted letters, captured l E 
documents, statistical reports, and information from defectors „ 
and other persons interviewed can and should be screened ſor 
Re Gh a information bearing upon the effectiveness of our psywar. 
a The Enemy's Actions. These often tell us something about 
| the effectis of our psywar messages. For example, variations 
in the number of surrenders are often revealing. So are the 
enemy's countermeasures. His counte rpropa ganda, monitored 
and analyzed, some times tells us which of our campaigns are | 
proving especially bothersome. In the case of broadcasting, the a 
programs he joins may tell us what we are accomplishing with | a | 
what messages. | | | eee 
: No psywar unit will rely on any one of these methods exclu- 
„ sively. Not to use all possible evaluative information out of — — : 
available intelligence is inexcusable. Any operation will be W : 
able, without too much trouble, to set up a small jury of expert 5 4 
observers; a representative sample is not beyond the resources | | : 
of most field operations. But the information obtained from any | B 
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one of these methods ought to be checked against what comes 
from the others; for example, what the jury says about a leaflet 
cught to be checked as often as possible with POWs who are 
being interviewed, and also with the information that comes out 
of the target country. When the judgments from the various 
methods tally, the presumption in favor of their validity is 
greatly increased. 


SUMMARY 


You are aware by now that the large number of variables 
affecting psywar make psywar decisions immensely difficult. 
Although what are required above all by the operator in making 
psywar decisions are the skill and judgment that come with ex- 
perience, the beginning or student psywar operator can acquire 
a framework in which to organize any experience he may acquire 
in this phase of the work by keeping clearly in mind the major 
variables that must be weighed and considered. If necessity re- 
quires it, this knowledge may even permit him to make the de- 
cisions for any operation he may be performing. These variables 
are choice of campaign, purpose, target, channel, message, timing, 
and means of evaluation. 

Affecting the choice of campaign are priority of points of 
policy, applicability or inapplicability of psywar to particular 
policy points, the number of campaigns possible, the availability 
of tools and channels, the probable effectiveness of the various 
possible campaigns, and the risks that any campaign will bring 
to friends in the target country or to future credibility in the 
target country. a = | o 5 

Affecting the choice of purpose are the situational, cuitural, 
or psychological peculiarities of the target and also the interre- 
lations between purpose, target, media, and message. Purpose 
derives from objective, and objective derives from policy, but 
purpose is also inseparable from the target. 

Affecting the choice of target are determination of the specific | 
attitude formation (or change) and action desired and determina- 
tion of the individuals or groups within the target capable of 
bringing about the desired response. The latter may require 
vast and detailed knowledge of the target's social structure. 

From this information the psywar operator will construct a 
complete statement of the characteristics—a target analysis— 
of the “propaganda man” he is trying to reach. | 
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- Affecting the choice of the channel for the message is, first, 
a knowledge of all the various media that might be used, that is, 
face-to-face public speaking or private conversation, use of 
events to communicate a message, gimmicxs, fast media (radio 
and public -address loudspeakers), medium-speed media (leaf- 
lets, newspapers, and posters and newssheets), and slow media 
(books, magazines, pamphlets, and movies). Given the message, 
the target, and a compiete knowledge of the media, the operator 
usually need only answer the media questions (Medium prominent 
in target's focus of attention? Accessible to operator? Suitable 
to purpose and message? Dangerous to friends in the target 
country? Able to reach largest percentage of target?) to make 
obvious the appropriate medium. 

Affecting composition of the actual message are an under- 
standing of the nature of symbols, an empathic approach, choice 
of black or white, true or false, and security cousiderations. You 
have seen that an effective messag? invites attention early to a 
personality need; establishes an atmosphere of authenticity, 
authority, and consistency; stays in people's minds; provides 
targets for aggression or identification, emulation, or love; 
arouses emotions beneficial to the objective of the message, and 
repeats, with variations. 

Affecting the timing of the campaign are answers to such 
questions as: Is the iron hot? Will striking now beat the enemy 
to the punch? Is the way open? Is help coming? What will the 
campaign contribute to the master timetable? 

And, finally, evaluation of the product is effected by a jury 
of persons expert in the target country, culture, and people; by 
samples of persons similar to the target audience; and by such 
enemy sources as undercover agents, POWs, routine intelligence, l 
and the enemy’s actions. ot . 

Clearly, this is one of the crucial chapters of this book, one 
that will bear not only study and restudy but also numerous prac- 
tical exercises on the points it covers. 
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TREND3 IN PROPAGANDA, 1914-1945 


1. Propaganda during World War II exhibited, on the whole, a higher degree 
of sobriety than propaganda during World War 1; the incidence of highly 
emotionalized terms was probably lower. l 
Propaganda during World War I} was, on the whole, less moralistic thas 
propaganda during World War |; the incidence of preference statements as 
against fact statements was probably lower. 

Propaganda during World War Il tended to put a moderate ceiling on 
grossor divergences from presently of subsequently ascertainable facta, 

_ divergences that were more frequent in propaganda during World War L 
Also, propaganda during World War Il tended to give fuller information about 
relevant events than propaganda during Word War I. 

The use of emotionalized languase was, ei the outsst of World War I. 
almost completely absent in British propaganda, When, in the autumn of 1939. 
ur. Churchill, then First Lord of the. Admiral's , referred to the Nazis as 
uns, e thus using the stercotype current during World War 1, he was publicly 
rebuked. Basically, that attitude persisted throughout the war ir Britain and 
the United States. Me don't want to be driven into hate® was the tenor of 
opinion. There were modifications of this attitude: in the United States in 
regard to Japan, in Britain after the severo onslaught of bombing. However, 
hate campaigns remained largely unacceptable. In Germany, a Siri ler atitude 
persisted: attempts of German propaganda to brand the bombing of German 
cities by British and later by American planes as barbarism, to speak of the 
crews of these planes as ®night piraies® and of German raids against Britain 
as retaliatory largely lailed to arouse indignant hate. l 

The waning power of moral argumentation in propaganda is best illus- 
trated by the fact that one of the predominant themes of propaganda during 
World War I played no comparable part in World Par II. The theme “Our cause 
ia right; theirs is wrong“ was secondary in the propaganda of th» Nestern 
powera; ita part in German propaganda was limited. only in Russian propa- 
ganda was its role presumably comparable to that it had played in World War 
I propaganda. In the democratic countries and in Germany, the moral argu- 
mentation was replaced by one in terms of indulgence and deprivation (profit 
or tons): We are winning; they ave losing,” and «These will be the blessings 
of victory; these the calamities of defeat.® There is evidence indicating Uhat 
both in the democracies and in Germany this type of appeal was eminently 
successful. In other words: success of propaganda wes dependent on the 
transformation of superego appeals into appeals to the ego. 

Tne third area of difference, the increased concern for some agree 
ment between the content of propaganda and ascertainable facts, and the 
increased concern for detsiied information was to some considerable extent 
related io technological change. Thus, during World War I, the German 
people were never explicitly (and implicitly only much later) informed about 
the German defeat in the battle of the Marne in September 1914. A similar 
reticence during World War I sould not have proved expedient, since in 
spite of coercive measures, allied radio transmissions were widely listened 

so toby Germans: However, wchnoiogical progress was not the only reason 
a for the change. The concern with credibility had increased, independently 
of the technology of communication. ‘The tendency to check statements of 
one 'S own against those of enemy. governments existed both in Germany and 
in the democracies; while it was timited in Germany, it was wide. prend 
in Britain and the United States: 10 
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Chapter 8 


A FINAL WORD 


the type of decision we have 


You have by now noticed that 
is not unique to psy WAT. In 


been talking about in these pages 
greater or less degree such decisions lie behind all communication 


and in particular ali communication that seeks to change attitudes 
or bring about action. The advertiser trying to control buying 
habits, the football coach trying to bring his team “up” for a big 
game, the revivalist trying to sway religious attitudes, the public 
relations counsel trying to bring abcut a favorable situation for 
his client, the political campaigner trying to sway votes, and even 
the teacher trying to create favorable attitudes toward learning 
and discrimination may each use many of the devices we have 
talked about, face many of the same decisions, and may even have 
his own type of policy direction, operational capabilities, and 
intelligence sources with which he must coordinate his messages 
if they are to accomplish as much as possible. 
Yet in our political system, psywar is some 
different from all these activities which it resembles in so many 
Perhaps the difference can most easily be made clear by 
in a Communist state such as the Soviet Union, 
for example, such a distinction does not exist, or at least is much 
less definite. In the Soviet Union psywar outside the state merges 
with hardly 2 noticeable bre2k into psywar within the state. The 
Communist educational system is merely an arm of the Party’s 
over-all program of propaganda and agitation. In the Soviet 
Union the state readily uses psy af techniques to control buying 
habits, voting. attitudes toward the central government, and 
interest in sports. This merging of uses is hard for Americans 
to understand. For Americans, education is in large part the 
responsibility of the state, but it is used not to change attitudes 
ina state-determined direction but rather to give practice in 
solving problems and to impart facts and discriminative skills 


thing distinct and 


Ways. 
pointing out that 
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which will enable the student to decide for himseli what his value 
patterns should be. Advertising, public relations, political cam- 
paigning, and football pep talks are, except in rare instances, not 
the province of the US Government at all. They are private pro- 
grams within the framework of commerce, politics, or play. Psywar 
is in a different category altogether. It represents to Americans 
a state imposing its will on another state. And this is why psywar 
has been so foreign to us, why we have been vaguely ashamed to 
taik about it and slow to train people to use it, and why we con- 
sider it in general a messy business, the sooner gotten over with, 
the better. 

It is a messy business, in the same sense that war is, or 
economic sanctions, or any of the other weapons of international 
power. It is something we Americans do not practice on our own 
people. It is something we do not confuse with education. It is 
something we shou!d prefer not to use even internationally, and 
indeed we iook forward to the time when the nations of the earth 
can elevate their conflicts to the level of discuss ien and when it 
will be unnecessary to use the power weapons. But meanwhile 
we are caught up in z tense world situation in which a ruthless 
and powerful aggressor threatens peace and security. Like Nazi 
Germany, Communist Russia and her allies use psywar with 
skill and put very large resources in money and manpower into 
it. Even in cold“ war we are placed in the position of having 
to defend ourselves against psychological attack in many parts 
of the world. Whenever the cold war has turned hot, psywar has 
been used by both sides as one weapon in the power arsenal. 

Therefore, no matter what our wishes and feelings about psywar 
may be, we are in the position of having to use it. lf we Americans 
use such a weapon, it behooves us to know how it works and how 
to use it as well as possible. The purpose of this volume is to 
help us along toward such knowledge. 
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